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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
Lerrer XVII. 


On our way back to Bona we halted a few miles from town to see a 
farm which Marshal D’Uzer has bought and begun to cultivate, and on 
which he is constructing a handsome house. ‘This would seem to indi- 
cate, at least, Avs belief, that the French occupation of the country will 
he permanent. The soil of the flat part of the farm is black loam, and 
it appears to be fertile. He has planted thousands of young trees in a 
spacious level orchard, the tender verdure of which 1s beautiful, and 
fills the mind with pleasing associations. Here the olive, the vine, the 
mulberry, and the fig-tree have already displaced the osier and the 
nettle ; and amidst fruits and flowers that will soon spring up, the song 
of the nightingale will be heard instead of the yelping of the jackal. 
Looking over the fair plantation, I recalled, and repeated to myself, the 
lines of my favourite Beattie :— 

"Twas from Philosophy man learn‘d to tame 
The soil by plenty to intemperance fed ; 
Lo, from the echoing axe and thundering flame, 
Poison, and plague, and yelling rage are fled. 
The waters bursting from their slimy bed 
Bring health and melody to every vale ; 
And from the breezy main and mountain's head, ~ 
Ceres and Flora to the sunny dale, 
To fan their glowing charms, invite the flattering gale. 
Minstrel—Book 11. 

On a hill above his farm the Marshal has opened a marble quarry. 
The vein unfortunately produces hitherto only blue marble ; but he has 
explored it neither widely nor deeply, and by extending his researches he 
may come to pure white stone. I returned to Bona well pleased with 
my excursion in all respects, except that an untoward boot had pressed 
so tightly on one of my ancles as to inflame it, and occasion consider- 
able pain. Absorbed as I had been in sublime speculations about the 
quantity of bread and cheese which the enormous plain might be made 
to yield under good cultivation, I had never thought of relieving myself 
hy the simple process of ripping up the galling leather: on reaching the 
hotel I found myself quite lame, and after despatching an apology to the 
commandant for not dining with him, I was glad to stretch myself on 
the top of my bed, and to amuse myself with reading the few books that 
I had with me relating to the history of Bona. 

I find that the latitude and longitude of this place have been accu- 
rately ascertained by a French officer of engineers, and that it lies in 
36° 53’ 56” north latitude, and in 5° 24’ 38” east longitude ; so that its 
distance in a straight line is a little more than 95 leagues from Algiers. 
April.—voL, XLVI. NO, CLXXXIV. 2F 
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Bona mw situated in a apaciour hay, bounded on the went hy Cape 
Garde, and on the east by Cape Rosa. The river Seibouze, joined to 
ward the end of ite course by the river Booyeemah, the ancient Arua, 
falle into the sea within this bay, as well as the Mafray, a river rather 
lews than the Se:houze, which discharges itself half way between Bonn 
and Cape Rosa 

General Bourmont bad no sooner possessed himaelf of Algiers than 
he thought of occupying Bona, The French having long maintained an 
African company, Whore coral fishery was here, looked on themrclves as 
natural heirs to the possession of this part of the coast, an expedition 
was accordingly fitted up, and General Darmremont was appomted to the 
command of it. ‘The land troops consisted of two regiments of the line, 
and a proportionable force of artillery: these were embarked in ten 
veascle of different sizes, of which two friyates, the Bellona and the 
Duchess of Hern, ect out ahead of the reat to reconnoitre the place, and 
fo sound, not only ite harbour, but the disposition of the inhabitante, 
On the Tet of Auguat, S50, the Whole squadron anchored in the bay of 
Bona, and the Admiral le ayned from the Captain of the Bellona, which 
had previously arrived, that the inhabitants, annoyed by the hostilities 
of vast hordes of Kabylee and Arabs who beleaguered the place, would 
he but too happy to receive the French as ther defenders. By imvita- 
tion from General Damremont, the Cadi and the chief inhabitants of the 
city came on board the Commandant’s vessel. Promises of eternal at- 
tachment were exchanged as liberally as between lovers: it was settled 
that the French troope ehould land, and they accordingly took posscasion 
both of the town and the citadel 

Bonn is built at the bottom of what the French call a mamelon, 7. ¢. 
brenstor nipple of land, the sides of which terminate in steep rocks alony 
the shore ; the erty wm ime lowed In walls about RIXLY feet in he ‘ivht, pretty 
thick, but not backed with earth, and have the shape of a rectangle 
elihtly inclined towards the valley of the Seibouze. Thia wall, though 
weak in some parts, is suill capable of a good defence against the Arabs ; 
its total earcumference is S400 yards, The town has four gates, one 
leading from the east to the harbour; another, called the Arab Gate, 
leading to Constantine, and two that face the citadel. The Kasbah, or 
citadel, with a wall of 700 yards in circuit, crowns a high hill to the 
south of the city: this wallis eo high and so thick, and so backed by the 
natural soil, that it would be difficult to make abreach in it; it is capn- 
ble of cannonading the roadstead and the mouth of the valley, ancl it 
entirely commands the town: its interior is very large, and contains a 
number of cisterns, 

Posted here with two thousand regular soldiers, besides artillerymen, 
General Damremont congratulated his countrymen on their prowess in 
beating off the Kabyles and Arabs, who besieved the place very actively 
during eighteen days ; but if we look to the history of a subsequent siege 
after Gen. Damremont had deserted Bona, we shall not be disposed to rank 
this defence among the first-rate feats of heroism. On the 18th of August, 
rN squadron of four ships arrived from Algiers, bringing at once intelh- 
gence of the revolution of the Barricades in Paris, and an order for Gen. 
Damremont and all his force to reimbark for Algiers. It was supposed 
that Gen. Bourmont meditated throwing himself with the whole French 
African army, if he could persuade them to follow him, into the South 
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of France, and there to erect the Bourbon standard. Whether he en- 
tertained this project or not, he at least thought it fit that the garrison 
of Bona should be recalled; and the inhabitants learned with consterna- 
tion that they must now depend on their own valour for defending the 
town. Fear and gricf, ray the French, and we can well believe them, 
were depicted in the countenances of the citizens when they saw the 
preparations of the Preach for departing ; and by way of encouraging 
their compatriots to amore desperate resistance, an hundred and twenty 
families of the richer class took the noble resulution of flying away, and 
embarked on board the French squadron for Algicre. The remainder, 
thus left to thew fate, seemed to have but a small chance of standing out 
against their besiegers ; but the poor people of Bona, though thus barely 
abandoned both by the French and their own civic notables, were not 
thrown into utter despair, but resvlved upon and accomplished their 
defence 
Una salus vietis nullam sperare salutem, 

They threw fifty men into the citadel, and the rest kept watch and 
ward on the city walle; the continuance of fourscore ‘Turkish soldiers 
among them, the residue of the ancient warrison, was no doubt an im- 
portant circumstance in theiv favour, and it is possible that the oceupa- 
tion of Boua by the French had spread an exasperation among the native 
tribes that may have somewhat abated when they heard of the Christians 
having departed; nevertheless, the Kabyles and Arabs still partially 
invested the place, and the position of the citizens was very perilous, as 
the Bey of Constantine continued summoning them to surrender, The 
number of men in Bona at this time could not have exceeded 300, if it 
even amounted to so much, without counting the Turks; for the French, 
on first taking possession of it, reckoned the whole population only at 
two thousand, One thing was quite certain, namely, that if the native 
tribes had got into the town and found any unfortunate Christian, par- 
ticularly a French soldier, within its precincts, his head would have been 
the first offering made to Mahomet. After the embarkation of the 
l'rench was completed, and their sails were hoisted, a signal from the 
land was yiven by the Bonnese, requesting a boat’s crew to be sent ashore. 
A boat was accordingly manned and sent, and the cause of the signal 
was found to be, that a French artilleryman had been left behind in the 
hurry of embarkation, and the inhabitants, though far from secure 
themselves, had no wish that he should be included in the massacre, 
There was courage as well as humanity in this action, for the citizens 
who brought down this artilleryman to the sca-shore and saw him into 
the boat, both came aud went back under the fire of the bemeging 
Arabs. 

lor more than a year after this first abandonment of Bona by the 
l'rench, the little civitxgarrison continued heroically to resist the hostili- 
ties of the native tribes, and to refuse submission to the Bey of Constan- 
tine. Inthe beginning of July, 1831, Gen. Berthezéne, the then gover- 
nor of Algiers, learning that they were blockaded, and probably in want 
of provisions, sent them a present of twenty sacks of biscuits, and a few 
more of rice, together with a cargo of provisions, which were offered for 
their purchase, at what the French considered moderate prices. Tie 
Bonnese accepted the present with many thanks, but they declined the 
provisions that were offered on sale, as they could import the same articles 
2¥r2 
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at a cheaper rate from Alexandria and Tunis: happily their invaders 
were too barbarous to have a single galley at sea: the people of Bona 
had, therefore, to endure only a land-blockade. But how did the poor 
devils, you will say, get money to purchase supplies from Egypt and 
Tunis after all their richest citizens had left them? This question is 
not perfectly insoluble. In the first place, let a Moor or an Arab pass 
for being ever so poor, and live ever so miserably, you can never be sure 
that he 7s really poor, or that he has not got a “good deal of money hid 
underground ; and this was probably the case with the majority of the 
citizens of Bona, who were reckoned in the poorer class. In the next 
place, there are still some manufactories of cloth and other articles in 
Bona ; and the desultory warfare of its besiegers, | believe, never entirely 
prevented a trade with the interior which carried the Bonnese exports into 
the interior, and brought back, I believe, even gold from the auriferous 
sands of the river Jummel, i in the province of Constantina. 

Bona thus continued to hold out, and the only mark of distrust in its 
own resources which it betrayed was, the sending a request to the Go- 
vernor of Algiers for a small auxiliary force, to be accompanied with 
some arms and ammunition. The de ‘putation, however, who brought 
this request, particularly insisted that no French soldiers should be sent, 
but only Mahometans in ‘the French service. A hundred and twenty- 
five Zouaves were accordingly selected at Algiers, and the stipulation 
respecting “ no Frenchmen” was adhered to as far as the privates were 
concerned, but the twelve officers and subalterns were all French. 
Every man was provided with a hundred and fifty European cartridges, 
besides forty thousand Algerine ones for the whole corps, and to these were 
added sixty grenades, fifty howitzers charged, an hundred muskets, and 
Sixty complete uniforms. A distinguished officer, Captain Bigot, had 
the chief military command of this little force, whilst Lieut.-Col. Huder 
had in reality a superior authority, under the title of French consul = 
Bona. The expedition arrived on the 14th of September, 1831: 1 
details have not sufficient importance that I should relate them to you, 
but when I put them together in my own mind, they seem to me one 
of the thousand and one proofs of the folly, and, w hat is worse, of the 
folly made more foolish by fraud, that has pervaded the French manage- 
ment of Africa, Really if ants and beavers had risible faculties, they 
might well laugh at the lack of wisdom with which the affairs of men 
are conducted. 

The French manifestly wished to make themselves masters of Bona, 
and, all things considered, I should say that they were justifiable in that 
desire ; for if their occupation of northern Africa is to be of any use to 
the cause of civilization, it is obvious that they must possess as much as 
possible of the Algerine regency ; but if the possession of Bona was their 
wish, they should have also made it their determination, and the pre- 
sence of a few frigates in the harbour would have instantly decided the 
matter by laying the Bonnese at the mercy of the French for supplies by 
sea, whilst at the same time two or three battalions would have rid the 
place of all land-blockade, and would have imposed laws on the Moors 
and Arabs. 

If, on the other hand, France thought herself bound, in conscience, 
merely to protect the people of Bona and to leave them a free and inde- 
pendent community, they ought to have sent no French officer at all 
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amongst the Zouaves, and they should have instructed Col. Huder to 
act in no other manner than as a mere consul. But they chose a disin- 
genuous middle part. ‘They pretended to treat the people of Bona as 
allies, independent of every thing except the friendly assistance of the 
French; but the citizens very soon saw that Huder had come as a 
would-be commandant, and not as a consul. No blame, I believe, at- 
taches personally to Huder—he only obeyed his instructions—but the 
intentions of the French not to aid, but to rule, became so evident, that 
the Turks, joined not only by most of the citizens but by the Arabs 
withont, caballed against the French and resolved to get rid of them. 
Prayers were offered up in the mosques, beseeching God to favour an 
insurrection against the Christians. The issue of the affair was, though 
a detachment ot French military arrived to relieve the forlorn consul, 
that he was shot through the head, in attempting to swim to a French 
vessel in the harbour—that Captain Bigot was massacred in one of the 
streets—and that the French, and all who were friendly to them, were 
chased out of Bona. 

In March, 1832, the Government at Algiers equipped against this 
place a third expedition, the diminutive nature of which, I think, did 
as little credit to their sagacity as that of the last; but they, happily, 
selected leaders of uncommon skill and intrepidity, and by almost mira- 
culous good fortune Bona was taken without bloodshed. This success 
was attributed principally to three individuals, Captain D’Armandy of 
the artillery, Lieutenant Freart of the navy, and an adventurer named 
Yousouf, or Joseph, then a captain of the Algerine chasseurs, whose 
history is rather romantic.* 

Betore I tell you the romance of Joseph’s history, I ought to state the 
exploits, either real or but slightly, if at all, exaggerated, which have 
brought him into notice. An European by birth, he lived from child- 
hood to manhood at Tunis, and repairing from thence to Algiers, after 
the French had conquered it, he entered into their service and distin- 

guished himself by his bravery. He was employed by General Clausel 
and was one of his staff. The Duke of Rovigo afterwards appointed 
him to take a share in the last adventurous expedition to Bona, the ci- 
tadel of which was manned by the Turkish soldiers already mentioned, 
who threatened a determined resistance. Here Joseph performed a fent 
which, unless its narrators unaccountably embellish it, has no parallel 
that I know of, except in the annals of ancient Greece or of chivalry— 
as for the story 

' 1] give it as ‘twas given to me.” 

He climbed the walls of the citadel alone, threw himself amidst four- 
score Turks, harangued them dauntlessly in their own language, which 
he had learned at Tunis, and by his eloquence persuaded them to join 
the cause of the French and to make him (Yousouf) their commander. 


* In a newspaper I have just seen, I find General Clausel mentioning the 
name of my friend Joseph with no .small approbation. The general dates from 
Oran an account of a recent battle between the French and Abd-El-Kader, Prince 
of Mascara, in which poor Abd-El-Kader has been miserably cut up. General 
Clausel says, *‘ The Chef d'Escadron Yousouf, whom | brought from Bona, was at 
the head of the native horsemen. Six times while pursuing Abd-Kl-Kader he suc- 
ceeded in cutting him off from his men. He was afterwards separated from him 
by adistance of only forty paces, and if his horse had not been exhausted by a 
gallop of three hours, he would have certainly taken him prisoner.” 
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Though I returned from Bona to Algiers with the hero himself, I am 
sorry to say that his temporary indisposition prevented me from getting 
a distinct account of his ex xploit from his own lips, and he failed to 
fulfil a promise which he made me, to write me out a full account of it 
in French, when we should arrive at Algiers. From all that I have 
heard, my impression is, that he undoubtedly scaled the walls of the 
Kasbah, but whether his escalade was supporte d by followers, to 
back his eloquence, as_ I suspect it was, I cannot determine. At all 
events, the enterprise was consummately heroic. Joseph was rewarded 
for it by an appointment to command the Turkish garrison, and he ad- 
mitted many French within the citadel walls. He had not, however, 
been long in his authority, when he discovered that the Turks were 
conspiring to assassinate him, and also to massacre all the French m the 
town as well as in the Kasbah. On this intelligence, he went imme- 
diately to Captain D’Armandy, warned him of the danger, and declared 
to him that he knew but one means of warding g itoff. ‘*t must march 
out of the citadel,” he said, “with all my Turks.’ “ But the Turks 
will kill you,” replied D’Armandy. “And what if they do?” replied 
Yousouf; “1 shall still have time enough to spike the artillery at the 
marine. TI shall dic, I foresee, but you will be saved; and the French 
colours will continue to float over Bona !’? He had scarcely uttered 
these words, when he sallied from the fort at the head of his Turks, 
and the gates were instantly shut behind him. After descending to the 
bottom of the town, Jose ph halted his troops and addressed them thus : — 

** | know very well,” he said, “ that there are traitors among you, W “ 
have conspire d to dispatch me, and that the night after this day was the 
time appointed for executing your infamous project ; but | know who 
are the guiltiest in this conspiracy, and now let them strike—if they 
dare to lift a hand against their commander.” Then turning to one of 
the troop, he said, “ You are one of the guilty !”’ and he shot him dead 
onthe spot. His resolution overawed the conspirators ; the whole troop 
fell on their knees and vowed to him a fidelity from which they have 
never swerved. 

Joseph was born in the island of Elba, probably about the year 1807. 
He remembers, in 1811, when he was a little hoy, to have seen the Em- 
peror Napoleon, who noticed him and patted his head. He is a hand- 
some man, and, with his intelligent countenance, must have been an 
exceedingly interesting boy. He gives out, that he has no recollection 
of his family, from which it must be inferred either that his parents 
died in his absolute infancy, and that he was an orphan in the hands 
of guardians ; or that he has no wish to record his ancestors, possibly 
intending to set up for an ancestor himself. 1 lean to the latter sup- 
position, because he lived in Elba long enough to be fit for school, and 
a child of that age was not likely to be perfectly ignorant about his 
parents. Be that as it may, he was embarked for Florence, where he 
was to have been placed at college, being then some seven or eight 
years old; but the vessel that bore him, falling in with a Morocco cor- 
sair, our little hero was taken to Tunis, and became the property of the 
Bey, in whose palace he was placed, and made a Mussulman—“ d V’im- 
proviste.” Here his education, though different from what it would 
have been at Florence, was not neglected. He made rapid progress in 
the Turkish, Spanish, and Arabic languages; and, instead of learning 
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the logic of Aristotle, he became a proficient in the logic of the sabre, 
At the age of manhood he was an accomplished soldier, and he accom- 
panied the Bey of Tunis in an expedition as far as the desert, for the 
collection of those vo/untary taxes, which the loving subjects of the 
Bey always contribute at the point of the sword. He returned with a 
high character, 

“ Dreaded in battle and loved in hall;” 


and being exceedingly handsome, he captivated the heart of one of the 
daughters of the Bey. All this is charming, you will say—but is it all 
true’ Yes, [ own to you, it looks like a parody on that beautiful French 
song “ Le Beau Fernand aima la fille d’un Roi Maure,” to which we 
have beth listened with admiration; but I fully believe the story of 
Joseph’s courtship of the Moorish princess; and it is the more credible 
from the circumstance, that the Bey of Tunis has 150 daughters con- 
stantly living in his palace. Joseph and his princess met and fell 
madly in love, and, as it was leap-year, she made the first proposals. 
According to the Tunisian version of the story, they were one day sur- 
prised at their place of interview by a eunuch of the palace, whom 
Joseph took the bold resolution of following into the adjacent garden, 
and, as dead men tell no tales, of cutting off his head. Having disposed 
of the body, so says the story, by throwing it into a deep fish-pond, he 
next day met his sweetheart, who was a prey to the liveliest terrors; 
but to assuage them, he opened a press in his chamber and showed her 
the head of the spy—t Behold! madam,” he said, at least they say 
that he said; “there are the eyes that looked upon our love, and there 
are the lips that would have revealed it.’ But melo-dramatic and beau- 
tiful as this latter part of the story is, I consider it as apocryphal. At 
least, Yousouf himself protested to me, in the strongest terms, that the 
murder and the press-scene were sheer fictions. [ made his acquaint- 
ance on board the steamer in returning to Algiers. IT was struck with his 
appearance, and the vivid expression of his countenance ; but, though I 
will not call him absolutely a dandy, his manners certainly struck me as 
exhibiting no deficiency in self-estimation. How his amour was discovered 
| know not, but discovered it was; and Yousouf, finding that his ~_ 
sence could be dispensed with at court, dec amped as spee dily and ¢ 
secrctly as he could. The Consul of France assisted him in his or 
In the May of 1830 there lay in the roadstead a French brig, to 
which a boat was got ready for conveying him; but five tchausses 
(Moorish officers of police, next in dignity to the hangman,) were posted 
on the shore to speak a quiet word with him before embarking. You- 
souf stealing along concealed pathways, remarked that those tchausses 
had piled their arms on a rock at the sea-side. He got close to them 
unobserved, he sprang on them like a cat upon vermin, poked at them 
with his yatagan till they all ran helter skelter, then tumbled their arms 
into the sea and leapt into his boat. All this was done in a few mo- 
ments. The brig that received him was under orders to join the fleet 
which was to invade Algiers. He was welcomed by the French army, 
and speedily rose to distinction. But what became of his poor dear 
princess? Alas! I cannot tell you :—the first time, however, that I go 
to Tunis, I will make the strictest inquiries respecting her, 
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More than a century before their conquest of Algiers and down to a 
comparatively recent period, the French had an African Company, who, 
with factories at different places on the coast, rented from the Algerine 
government a monopoly for the exportation of wool and grain, as well 
as for the fishery of coral which was principally conducted at Bona. 

In the voyage thither [ sometimes amused myself with building 
castles, not mm the air, but under water. Iam a great lover of sub- 
marine prospects. Often in my boyhood, when the day has been bright 
and the sea transparent, have sat by the hour on a Highland rock 
admiring the golden sands, the emerald weeds, and the silver shells at 
the bottom of the bay bene cath, till, dreaming about the grottos of the 
Nereids, | would not have exchanged my ple: isure for that of a con- 
noisseur poring over a landsc ape by Claude or Poussin. Enchanting 
Nature! thy beauty is not only in heaven and earth, but in the waters 
under our feet. How magnificent a medium of vision is the pellucid 
sea! Is it not like poetry, that embellishes every object we con- 
template ? 

On the way to Bona, I recalled old and pleasing recollections of 
voyagers who describe the splendour of coral groves, particularly as they 
are seen on the shores of the Red Sea when its water is still; and 
though I was not going so far as the Red Sea, yet 1 flattered myself 
that 1 might enjoy some such spectacle on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Well, and got you a sight of any coral groves, or pretty mer- 
maids sporting among them? No, indeed I must confess I came at 
the wrong time to sce the coral-fishery ; and as to groves and mermaids, 
on the only morning I could spare to look out for the m, the Sea was not 
so smooth or civil as to give mea sight of either. Indeed, I am told that 
nothing is so rare as the sight of a mermaid on that coast, his marine 
majesty being as jealous as a Moor about his females. I picked up however 
some information which was new to me, and which I hope } vou will not 
think uninteresting, respecting that singular production of nature— coral, 
In our own remembrance a bit of that substance used to be one of the 
first things, after the nurse’s nipple, that was put into the toothless 
human mouth; a bit of soft white wax is now more sagaciously sub- 
stituted, but yet common as coral is, if you ask the first ten persons you 
meet with to what kingdom of nature the substance belongs, it is pro- 
bable that nine out of the ten will be unable to answer the question. 

Coral was long believed to be a marine plant, but it is not a vegetable. 
It belongs to the animal kingdom ; that is to say, it is the habitation of 
a minute animal, who makes it his cradle, his castle, and I may add 
his catacomb, for the substance does not completely indurate or become 
susceptible of polish, till its tenant is dead. 

The first ancient naturalists, looking only to its appearance when 
formed into beads and toys, considered it as a mere stone or mineral ; 
and it is so called in one of the Orphic fragments, and recommended as 
an antidote to the bite of serpents. Aristotle makes no mention of it; 
but his scholar Theophrastus, being a botanist, made the poor thing very 
unjustly a subject of the vegetable kingdom, and Dioscorides and Pliny*, 








* Pliny seems to allude to the coral when he says ** Nascuntur et in mari 
frutices arboresque: mipores in nostro: Rubrum enim et totus Orientis oceanus 
refertus est sylvis,"’ 
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together with a host of botanists even down to modern times, followed 
Theophrastus’s example. Ovid was of the same opinion, and in the 
following lines, 
“ Sic et coralium, quo primum contigit auras 
Tempore durescit: mollis fuit herba sub undis"— 

alludes to an error not very long exploded, that the coral hardens by 
its transition from water to air. The fact is, that the coral which is 
fished up soft is only that part of it which is inhabited by the living 
generation of animals. 

The botanists having remarked that coral has a root, 2. ¢., that it 
attaches itself to any substance which will give it firm anchorage under 
the sea; that it has a trunk as well as branches, and that the last layers 
of these are less solid than the inner ones, set down the former, that is 
the last layers, as the bark of the coral tree. Even as late as the last 
century, the Count de Marsigli, an eminent naturalist of Italy, having 
remarked some white little bits of substance shooting out of coral which 
had been recently brought out of the sea, pronounced them to be the 
flowers of the coral plant. After this, the hotanists for a long time con- 
sidered the vegetable nature of this produc tion to be unquestionable, till 
the French naturalist Peyssonnel gained himself just celebrity by the 
single discovery that coral is not a vegetable, and that the imagined 
blossoms are really animals. His proofs to this effect are now con- 
sidered as irrefragable; but his theory was for some time discoun- 
tenanced by Reaumur himself, who was looked up to at that time as the 
chief of natural historians. A discovery however somewhat analogous 
to Peyssonnel’s—namely, that by Trembly, of the polypus in fresh 
water—recalled the attention of the scientific to the theory of the former 
philosopher: the Academy of Sciences sent two of their members, 
Messrs. Guettard and Jussieu, to the coast where coral was fished, and 
those eminent men contirmed Peyssonnel’s assertion, that these ‘little 
floriform things are living creatures. 

Before I left Bona, a MS. essay on the natural history of coral was 
offered to me for sale, and I purchased it. Though the vender, who 
pretended to have written it himself, was a shrewd-locking fellow, and 
evidently was well acquainted with coral fishery, I had not read much 
of the work when I found that it could not be his composition. As a 
scientific article, it is a perfect model of concinnity and clearness ; brief 
without abruptness, and full without superfluity. I derived so much 
pleasure from reading this essay, that I have had half a mind to trans- 
late it for you; but it contains ‘matter that would cover several sheets, 
and yet is too compact to bear abridgment*. 

The time for the coral fishery in the Mediterranean is from the 
iniddle of April to the end of July. It is fished up in the following way. 
There are generally seven men to a boat, six of whom manage it whilst 
one is the fisher. The machinery employed for tearing the coral from 
the bottom of the sea consists first of all of two beams crossed and 
tightly fixed at right angles to each other, with a leaden weight to press 
them down; to these beams they fasten a great quantity of a loosely 
twisted, among which they mix strong nets. When the machine has 
been let down into the sea, and the coral is thought sufficiently entangled 
in the hemp and nets, they draw it out by a rope which they unwind 





* Lhave since found that it is an article by Mons. de Bainville, in a recently 
published Philosophical Dictionary. 
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according to the depth, and which sometimes requires half a dozen boats 
to draw it. The operation is toilsome, and even attended with danger. 

Spallanzani says that the hollows and caverns of rocks are the places 
from which they endeavour to bring up the coral with thei ir nets; not 
but that it likewise grows out of these and on the sides of. roc ks, but 
usually in less quantity, 

As to the position in which coral chiefly loves to grow—for the insect 
seems to build his fortification not from chance but from a desire for 
security against the agitation of the sea—it seems agreed that the coral 
prefers a southern aspect. The depth at which it grows varies enor- 
mously, from 10 feet to 750; it may even grow farther beneath the 
sca’s surface for anght that is known, but to fish it from a greater depth 
would be too laborious. 

It is further remarked, that the deeper coral grows in the sea it is the 
emaller. ‘“ This observation,”’ says Spalle nzam, “ appears to be 
universal and constant. To what,’ he continues, ** are we to attribute 
this difference? Were coral brought up only from places to which the 
heat, or at least the light of the sum can penetrate, we might suspect 
that one or other of those two principles might more or less influence 
its growth. But it appears certain that corals grow even on those 
bottoms to which not an atom of solar heat, much less of light ean 
penetrate, if there be any accuracy in the calculations of a pe ew 
philosopher, who asserts that the light of the sun does not enter de eper 
into the water than 600 feet, and that his heat does not reach to a quar- 
ter of that depth.’ Yet coral is fished up, according to the observations 

{ Marsigh, from the depth of 750 feet. If we reject these two prin- 
cipl ‘s a8 insuflicient, it will be very difficult to discover what other can 

cause the greater growth of coral at a less depth. “ | have sometimes 
thought,”’ Spallanzani continues, ** that the pressure of water at these 
great depths might possibly be an impediment to its devclopment ; but 
this idea by no means accords with the birth and growth of numerous 
minute plants and worms not inferior in the deleacy and tenderness 
of their bodies to the polypi of the coral, at equally low submarine 
situations.”’ 

The coral on the coast of Barbary, it appears, is larger than that ot 
Messina; but the latter, when it is red, has a more vivid colour. 

Spallanzani adds, “ that the Sicilian fishers divide the whole tract in 
which they seek for coral, into ten parts. Everv year they fish only in 
one of these parts, and then do not fish for it again until ten years have 
elapsed, This interval of time they think necessary for the coral to 
acquire its full growth in height and consistence. When they trans- 
gress this law they find, in fact, the coral smaller and of less consistence, 
and the intensity of the colour is also always in proportion to the number 
of years in whic h they have desisted from fishing. When the ten years 
have elapsed, they believe that the coral no longer increases in height 
but only in thie kness: this increase however has its limits, never 
exceeding a third part beyond the common size.’ 

From all that I can learn, the old French African Com pany derived 
no great profits from the fishery of this article at Bona and their 
adjacent factories, and the only benefit resulting to France was that it 
afforded a nursery for a few hundred seamen. The fishers were gene- 
rally natives of the south of France, who were furnished with provisions 
and utensils, and bound to deliver the whole product of their industry at 
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a stipulated price ; but both their agents and their fishers cheated the 
Company. The latter sold their finest pieces of coral at sea, and brought 
ashore only those of an inferior quality. 

In 1793 the revoluti ionary government of France attempted to give 
new vigour to the coral fishery, and finding a lack of French hands, they 
employed some hundreds of Italian mariners; but the latter, after the 
honest example of their predecessors, continued to fish more for their 
own benefit than for that of their employers. By-and-by Napoleon's 
expedition to Egypt set him at war with all the Barbary powers, and 
puta stop to all the commercial speculations of France on the north of 
Africa, where her company was ruined, and its agents clapped in irons. 
In 1805 a peace was concluded with the Dey of Algiers, and a new 
attempt was made to renovate the fishery, but ‘without success. A few 
vears afterwards it came into the hands of the E nglish, and their sagacity 
revived it. They adopted a new mode of remunerating the fishers, and 
some two hundred thousand pounds sterling became the annual profit 
of the fishery. In 1817 the fishery was once more cultivated by the 
French, and continued to be so down to the time of the rupture with 
Algiers, but with decreasing advantage, owing to a great reduction in the 
price of coral itself *. 

“The conquest of Algiers,’ says Genty De Bussy, “ which ought to 
have benefited the coral fishe ‘ry, appears to have been almost its death- 
blow. The few shipowners who show themselves on the coast in this 
trade have to borrow money at usurious interest; the coral is low in 
value and of difficult sale, so it is no wonder that the fishers implore 
for a diminution or an abolition of the charges that weigh upon them.” 

** France,” he continues, * being now mistress of all the coasts which 
contain coral, there cannot be two opinions about its being her interest 
to encourage the fishery of it; and he thinks that the best means of 
encouraging it would be, since native adventurers are so reluctant to 

come, to encourage foreign fishers by the reduction of rent, and only to 
confine their exportation of it to France. 

At the same time this writer, whose work on the statistics of the con- 
quered regency is at once copious and authoritative, though he wishes 
to see a great many coral-fishers on the coast, very justly adverts to the 
fact that the coral itself would be exhausted or much deteriorated by 
overcrowded competition, and that the number of vessels should there- 
fore be limited, as well as that the fishery should be pursued only 
successively in particular stations, in order to give the article due time 
to reproduce itself. Luckily it is found that there are coral beds here 
and there along the whole coast from Bona and the borders of Tunis on 
the east, almost to the confines of Morocco in the opposite direction. 
Among so many stations, it would be easy to afford several years of 
repose to some of them, and to cultivate the rest with great profit. 
France, I should think, might thus derive from coral alone above 
200,000/. a-year, or about a fifth of all the money that is requisite to 
support her colony. It is a curious fact, that though the Red Sea 





* In stating these views as to the coral fishery I may have failed, for want of 
clearness in my language, to have explained the consistency of two assertions which 
are nevertheless reconcileable—“ Coral has fallen in value.’ It fell very much in 
consequence of the poverty in Eastern countries, that resulted from pestilence ; but 
the price and [demand are now increasing, and it would be policy in France to 
encourage the fishery of it. 
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abounds in coral, it is inadequate to supply the constant demand for this 
article in the East. Loads of it are constantly transported from Europe 
to Alexandria and Aleppo, and from thence to Bagdad, through which 
place it reaches Persia and India. ‘The cholera, it is true, by spreading 
poverty and thinning population in eastern countries, lately checked 
the coral trade in that quarter; but the demand is now reviving, and 
you have only to look at all the arms, coffers, and trinkets that come 
from the East, to see what a favourite coral is among the Orientals— 
adorning at once the sword-belts of their warriors and the necks of their 
beauties. 

Do not hypercritically chide me for dwelling so long on the subject of 
this substance. A bit of ornament and a bauble it is, I grant you ; 
but remember that the coral-insect, though a tiny little gentleman, is 
more important in one respect than Columbus himself. He is not a finder 
of islands and continents, but a founder of them. This thing, though 
but recently admitted to be a living creature, encroaches on the ocean 
itself—diminishes his dominion—increases the proportion of habitable 
land on our planet, and contributes with the submarine volcano to 
change the aspect of the world. The volcano, as an agent of nature, 
does his business with terrible despatch; he heaves up the bottom of 
the sea to a moderate distance from its surface, and there leaves a sub- 
marine rocky bank; but in a thousand instances this bank would 
never emerge from the ocean as an island, unless the little coral-insect 
set to work in building his house upon every hard substance that he can 
find at the bottom of the sea. When the first generation of these animal- 
cnles ceases to live, their structures adhere to each other by virtue either 
of the glutinous remains within them or of some property in salt-water, 
and the interstices being gradually filled up by sand and shells, a mass 
of rock is at length formed. Future races of these avimalcules erect 
their habitations upon the rising bank and die in their turn, to increase, 
but principally to elevate this monument of their wonderful labours. 
An able voyager*,who has written on the formation of coral-reefs, observes, 
that “the care taken to work perpendicularly in the earlier stages marks 
a surprising instinct in these dimimutive creatures ; for when their wall 
of coral, which is erected for the most part in situations where the winds 
are constant, is arrived at the surface, it affords a shelter, to the leeward 
of which their infant colonies may be safely sent.” To be constantly 
covered with water seems to be necessary to the existence of the coral 
insects, and therefore their habitations are always under the sea’s sur- 
face. But above their habitations matter accumulates till it overtops the 
waves at low water, and this matter, being exposed to the action of the 
air, loses its adhesive property, salt-plants take root upon it, and a soil 
begins to be formed. Ere long the new bank is visited by the sea-bird, 
by-and- by the nut of the cocoa or the pandanus is thrown ashore, and 
the weaned land-bird, resting his wings on the soil, deposits on it the 
seeds of herbs and trees. Every tide and ev ery gale adds something to 
the bank, and it gradually spreads into an island of luxuriant vegetation. 
Man comes at last to take possession of the new estate, and he may well 
say that the architecture of an insect has laid the foundations of his 
property. 








* Captain Flinders, 
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AN OLD LADY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


Tis an often-quoted adage of the celebrated Jewish “ lover, king, and 
sage,’ that “* there is nothing new under the sun.’’ I think that, in the 
present day, one might rather say “ there is nothing old.” We are con- 
jugating the verb change, in all its moods and tenses. Coleridge says— 


“ For what is grey with age becomes religion.” 
We are atheists to the past, and act upon Wordsworth’s principle,— 
“ Of old things, all are over-old ; 
Of good things, none are good enough : 
Well help to show that we can frame 
A world of other stuff.” 
Trees, streets are passing ‘away as rapidly as their inhabitants, and to- 
day has nothing in common with yesterday. Marmontel had “ un grand 
regret pour la fierie,” and I have wn grand regret for the old school. 
In endeavouring to recall a few memorials of Mrs. Lawrence Burgoyne, 
I do it on the same principle that scientific men collect the bones of a 
mammoth—the whole exists no longer ; but there are sufficient remains 
to show that it did exist. The few survivors of the old school, such as 
are kept alive by having life annuities—a plan which has some secret 
charm for putting off death—even these few are fast disappearing. Mrs. 
Burgoyne has been dead these two years ; she had borne a great deal. 
Powder and hoops had been left off, guineas had changed into sovereigns, 
and, like many other things, lost by the change ; but the last shock to 


her nerves was given by her granddaughter. Miss Ellen, an urchin of 


some six years old, came to see her grandmother during the Christmas 
holidays. Mrs. Burgoyne having heard that the child was a quiet one 
—though she had some misgivings about the matter—prepared a book 
for her entertainment ; it was a volume of Mother Goose’s Fairy Tales. 
Plum cake and sweet wine were duly administered in the first instance, 
and the cat recommended as a playmate in the second: the cat, how- 
ever, being declined, the book was produced. The young lady opened 
the pages—turned them over with a solemn air of contempt—and then, 
throwing the work aside, begged that “ she might have something to 
read that would improve her mind.”” Her grandmother never got over 
the shock—but took to her bed, ejaculating “ What will this world come 
to! Improving her mind at six!—why, at sixteen I did not know 
whether I had a mind or not !”” 

Mrs. Burgoyne passed the last twenty years of her life in a large, 
solemn-looking house at Kensington; it is now a mad-house. How 
curiously do these changes in dwelling places, once cheerful and familiar, 
bring the mutability of our existence home! It would be an eventful 
chronicle, the history of even a few of the old-fashioned houses in the vi- 
cinity of London. You ascended a flight of steps, with a balustrade and 
two indescribable birds on either side, and a large hall, which, strange 
to say, was more cheerful in winter thanin summer. In summer the nar- 
row windows, the black wood with which it was panelled, seemed 
heavy and dull; but in winter the huge fire gave its own gladness, and 
had besides the association with old English hospitality which a blazing 
grate always brings. You passed next through two long drawing-rooms, 
whose white wainscoting was almost covered with family portraits, 
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There cannot be much said for the taste of Queen Anne’s time down- 
wards ~ bagged, wigged, and hooped ; there was not a picture of which 
the African’s question might not have been asked, ‘* Pray tell me, white 

woman, if this is all you?” The floors were dry. -rubbed, and the ma- 
hogany tables shone as if in recollection of former festivities, when whole 
nights floated aw ay like the 

* Hydaspes, dark with billowy wine.” 

The chairs were high-backed and the seats covered with needle-work : 
there was also a butfet, through whose glass doors appeared some sin- 
gularly small tea-cups, and some still more singularly small tea-pots— 
why, it would take a doze nn to fill one of our modern breakfast cups. The 
third was Mrs. Burgoyne’s own room—and here comfort had made some 
encroachment on precedent; indeed it was needed by her bodily weak- 
ness. ‘The room was carpeted—books and various trifles were on the 
table, and in an arm-chair was seated the old lady herself : her tall 
figure was still unbent, and the aristocratic hand was still white: ‘she 
had no peculiarity of costume, unless it was its extreme propriety—she 
was, indeed, the ve ry beau-ideal of black satin and blonde. I think it 
cost her the bitterest pang of all to part with her train, it was like going 


a grade lower in society. Still, to use her own remark, “ It is better to 
be anything rather than conspicuous: never meet the fashion, but 
always follow it.’ She had been a be: auty and an heiress, and had gone 


through life on the sunuy side, ‘Tombstones had been her only moni- 
tors ; but the deep sorrow of death brings with it deep sympathy. Op- 
posite to her were hung the portraits of her husband and her only 
daughter, whom she had lost ve ry young; but for such humanizing dis- 
tress, her nature might have been hardened in its glittering course of 
work Il prosperity— -hut with her, the well of tears had opened too deeply 
ever to dry again. Ona little ebony table at her elbow were placed her 
bible and prayer-book, in which she read the psalms and lessons every 
morning ; a friend fancying it was bad for her eyes, somewhat foolishly 
remonstrated, and asked if she had alw ays done so? “ My dear,” said 
the old lady, “ youth forgets what age never does—its Maker.’ 

Mrs. Burgoyne was cheerful, and fond of society ; in the morning she 
had a levee of visiters, and twice a week at least, a little circle gathered 
round her of an evening. ‘Then she was seen to advantage. Some one 
says of cleanliness, that it is next to godliness—the same might be said 
of politeness. Mrs. Burgoyne’s good ‘breeding was the most perfect 
thing in the world—I cannot even imagine her saying or doing a rude 
thing ; [do not believe that she ever even thought one. Her manner was 
as polished and as minutely finished as the carving on an ivory card case : 
a little stately it might be, and her curtsey belonged to the days of hoops 
and brocades—her curtsey was the only old fashion she could not give 
up-—still it put you at your ease ; she knew well how to encourage, and 
she had too much good taste, I might add good feeling, ever to patronize. 
There never was a more exquisite listener ; with what graceful patience 
would she endure the most wearisome stories—with what quickness 
catch the least attempt at wit, often giving the said attempt some 
nice turn, of which the originator was quite guiltless—not that she was 
the least of a bel esprit. She spoke with admiring deference of Mrs. 
Montagu and Mrs. Carter’s coteries, but she had never belonged to 
them ; she had just the most delicate dread in the world of being called 
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clever. Indeed it is a doubtful fact whether clever people are ever 
very agreeable ; they are too much absorbed by one particular pursuit, 
to bound lightly enough over those generalities which are the stepping- 
stones of conversation ; they feel as if they ought to say something worth 
remembering. Now carelessness in the talker is what most puts the 
listener at ease with himself. In some cases it seems a duty to recollect, 
and we all know what disagreeable things duties are. 

Mrs. Burgoyne, on the contrary, was simple and naive to the age of 
eighty. Her talents had never been overlaid ; indeed she used to enjoy 


quoting a speech which the Duchess d’ Abrantes puts into the mouth of 


her mother, the prettiest and most fascinating femme d la mode that 
ever took her degrees in da haute science of F rench coquetterte. Made. de 
Permon says, “ Je w’ai jamais lue d’ ouvrage plus grave que Télemaque, et 
je ne suis pas trop ennuyeuse moi !’? Our kind hostess rarely stirred from 
her arm-chair; but that served as an excuse to draw near to herself any 
one who needed encouragement: none but those who have keen feel- 
ings of their own can enter into those of others, and this susceptibility in 
her was cultivated by that constant attention which is the most difficult 
lesson of good breeding. Mrs. Burgoyne was proud—but her very pride 
showed itself in respect—she only yey what she herself was ready to 
vield : her theory was comprised i 1 her favourite anecdote of the late 
Lord Besborough. While wero pee his carriage one day, a poor 
woman asked charity; he gave her a shilling, but it dropped into the 
mud: he instantly stooped down, picked it up, and wiped it with his 
handkerchief betore he put it into her hand. 

The little circle that used to gather round her is now dispersed—the 
loss of Mrs. Lawrence Burgoyne has been felt by many ; sympathies 
and affections lingered with her to the last. I know no one remain- 
ing the least like her. 'The vault of her Norman ancestors has closed 
over the kindest friend and the most thorough-bred gentlewoman. 


L. E. LL. 





A PATTERN FOR A SILK GOWN, 
Intended for the Album of a Serjeant’s Wife. 


An! why have I not something sage 
To spell upon this little page ?— 
Something fit for lady's leaf,— 
Tale, or thought, or moral brief, 
Winter-white with age! 
Methinks I would not see it hid 
With weeds of my unthinking youth ; 
But whisper serious thoughts, as bid 
It blossom out in truth. 


So, gravest Goddess, who dost fill 
The lawyer's brain and poet's quill, 
Hint thou some shining theme 
Whereon a briefless bard may dream. 
Hail! Lincoln's Inn, and Temples twain! 
Will ye not help a rhymer’s brain ? 
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A Pattern for a Silk Gown. 





King’s Counsel, all! King's Serjeants, learn’d ! 
(Ye jewels in base wigs in-urn’d !) 

Shine out, and quick suggest some “ case,” 
Whereon I may, with solemn face, 

Or features simpering o'er with wit, 

Grow tedious while the Judges sit. 

And help, ye loiterers in the halls, 

Who wait for him that never calls— 

The Crient !—-creature bold and dull, 

Fat phantom with his pockets full, 

Who ever sings a golden song, 

And ever turns his steps to wrong : 

And grows more daring day by day, 

As all his metal melts away :— 

Who imps his wings, and flies the higher, 
The more he's bidden mof aspire ; 

Until into the heaven of fools 

He's welcomed —and his frenzy cools ! 


No help? no word ?—I cannet turn 

A couplet, though my fingers burn ; 

Nor twist a threadbare thought to rhyme , 
Nor e’en to doggrel coin my time. 

What shall be done ? Ah! have I shown 
The goose, and shall 1 now disown 

The fox, who on the goose doth prey ?— 
Behold a lawyer of our day ! 


He—(one, I mean, that’s fit to lead 
A great cause through the Courts, indeed)— 
Is faithful, learn’d, and quick to fight, 
And bold in battling for the right; 
Hath judgment keen, and steady nerve, 
And never droops, and will not swerve ; 
But like true hero in the field, 
(When meaner hearts will quail and vield,) 
Is stronger in the dangerous hour, 

And smiles undaunted in the strife, 
Though blustering, babbling tyrant power 

Try to frown him cut of life. 
Calm, patient, (so by wisdom taught,) 
And plain in phrase, and clear in thought. 
Dextrous in feints, retorts, assaults, 
He ne'er recoils, and never halts ; 
But, watchful, flies from side to side, 
Defending what he cannot hide ; 
Fighting with undiminished strength 
From first to last,—and gains, at length, 
By wasting nought on petty things, 
But striking where the arrow stings! 

But I should waste a summers day, 

Were I to track him on his way, 
And show how he, ‘midst facts and laws, 
Goes conquering on from cause to cause, 
You'd better seek him at your ease : 
Perhaps—he's in the Common Pleas. 
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THE ROMANCE OF LAW. 


e Quod fiert debet, factum est.”"—Law Maxim. 





I. 

Many are the readers who delightingly believe that the “ Romance of 
History,” with its “* legends’ and “tales” of improbable reality, has opened 
to enlightened curiosity a new and rich field of literary research. Nor is the 
gratification afforded by this intellectual discovery Gf a successful specula- 
tion in literature may deserve ‘hat name) confined to the dull and frivolous 
among readers ; it will be found to be extensively shared by persons of taste 
and sensibility engaged in the habitual pursuit of information. But, apart 
from the “ instruction by example” skilfully unfolded in interesting narra- 
tive, confined to the shadowy region of dogmas and decisions ; still—in 
the solemn and mysterious, the strange and terrible, the, fanciful and unex- 
pected, not to say occasionally in the picturesque and chivalrous—-where is 
the Professor hardy enough to assert that the Romance of History is at all 
comparable to the Romance of Law ? 

Think of its having been said by the highest autho- 
rity, speaking of the subordinate judicial and legal fune- Romancing ; 
tionaries in Courts of Law, “ And (this was the ancient first 
law of England, that none having any oflice concerning Specimen of. 
the administration of justice, should take any fee of any 
subject for the doing of this office ! to the end he might be free and at liberty 
todo justice, and not be fettered with golden fees, to the subversion of truth 
and justice.” * ‘If the taking of money for doing his duty were permitted,” 
said Mr. Justice Denison, * it would introduce such a scene of oppression, as 
would be insufferable.” 

Again, regard the earliest authority for the uses to which Church pro- 
perty was originally granted: ‘* The preamble of Statute 25 Edward lil. s. 6, 
recites that it had been shown tothe Parliament of Carlisle, that the Church 
of England was founded by the kings and nobles of the realm for their in- 
struction and that of the people: and also for keeping up hospitality and 
alms, and other works of charity.” 

Then mark the principal—the noble and legitimate—objects of attention, 
(being the advancement of religion and the promotion of charity,) at the era 
of the Reformation ; when Cromwell, as Vicar-General, in the name of the 
King, published an ordinance “ ordering incumbents of parish churches to 
set apart a considerable portion of their incomes for repairs, for maintaining 
exhibitioners at the Universities, and for the poor.’ 

If the Charter of Englishmen (to be governed by fixed and known laws) 
be “a reality,” and these legal elements be not a romance, consolatory must 
it be to the oppressed suitor. to the needy scholar, and to the remembered 
poor, that, in contemplation of law, there can be no departure from these 
primitive intentions— quod fiert debet, factum est. 

After tasting of these springs—after this insight into ancient law and early 
appropriation of ecclesiastical property to homogeneous uses, can we doubt 
of * the dangerous and ill suecess which,” according to Lord Coke, “ have 
ever had the breach of the maxims and ancient rules of the common law ;” 
even if we have not personally felt the force of his pregnant illustration of 
this affecting truth :—* When the Statutes which required the parties in all 
actions to appear and enter their pleadings in proper person had given way 
to appearance by attorney, it is not credible how with attornies, and their 


* Lord Coke on the Stat. Westmr. Ist. Et gue nud Coroner riens demand, Sc 
April.—voL. XLVI, NO, CLXXXIV, 2G 
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multiplication, suits in law (for the most part unnecessary and for trifling 
causes) increased and multiplied.” * 

(Conceive another maxim of our ancient criminal law, (like the rest 
of our common law, unalterable except by statute, but only prevailing 
down to the reign of Edward IV., and not provided for by any enact- 
ment then,) that voluntas reputabitur pro facto, “ the design shall be 
taken for the deed.” Thus, “ Shard agreed with Gascoign, Judges, in 13 
Ilenry IV., that if a man comes to rob me, and I am stronger than 
him and overcome him, yet is he guilty of felony.” But this immutable 
doctrine soon after, in nautical phrase, chopped right round: and 9 Kd- 
ward 1V., Jenny (Mrs. Justice) says, “If one lie in wait in the road with his 
sword drawn to set upon a person, and demands his money, and a hue and 
ery is levied and the man is taken, it is not felony.” “ The law,” says the 
legal historian, “ settled down from that time upon the latter opinion, and 
men were no longer punished for crimes which they had meditated, but had 
not actually committed. But the Legislature had no more to do with so 
fundamental a change in the very principles of the municipal law, than the 
Grand Lama or Timour the Tartar.” 

In the cases before mentioned, the party was punished for his own crimes 
designed or accomplished. But if he broke prison (and being in the stocks 
or under lawfal arrest was considered a prison for this purpose), not only was 
he punished cuprta//y, however small the offence for which he was committed, 
and though he was innocent: but by the atrocious severity of the ancient law, 
he was liable to suffer the judgment which the crime of such others as had 
efleeted their escape by his means might have incurred. 

When the cholera broke out in several of the criminal prisons of the 
country three vears ago, considerable difficulties occurred. The prisoners 
implored to be removed from those gaols:—the sick to cholera hospitals. 
The sheriffs said, ** We are deeply answerable for the close custody of the 
prisoners in the common gaol of the county, and if the Government chooses 
to remove them, we must be indemnified.” 

‘** Removed they must be,” said the legal adviser upon that occasion ; 
* but, by the wigs of the Judges, we must be careful in this matter; 
for,as T remember, by the old law, those who let offenders out of prison 
were punishable in their places, as adopting their crimes,” 

“Queer law that!” said the good-humoured, and now much-lamented 
under-seeretary present; a case in point to prove it. ‘* Temp. Edward IV. 
by the grace of Earl Warwick, King of England, you will find an outlaw for 
felony indicted upon the stat. Edward II. for breaking prison, knowing 
eertain traitors to be there confined, and letting them go at large ; and he 
was adjudged guilty of treason and accordingly draten and hanged !" 

Yet has this Statute de frangentibus prisonam for the most part re- 
ceived a remarkably reasonable, sound, and hberal construction. Although 
it says generally, that a person who breaks prison shall be guilty of felony, 
yet 1 has been held that if a prison be on fire, and a prisoner break it in 
order to save his life, he shall be exeused. “ He is not to be Aanged,” 
observes the commentator quaintly, ** because he will not stay to be 
burnt, 

If some of these doctrines appear new and surprising, let it be remem- 
bered that we are yet only in the vestibule of the Temple of Legal Romance. 
What if it be demonstrable that the jurisdiction or procedure, or both of all 
our superior courts of judicature in England is founded on usurpation and 
sustained by fiction? The History of Fiction indeed, it will be seen at a 
glance, 1s necessarily included in, and forms an integral part of, the present 
inquiry, and must occupy a prominent part in future Numbers, should our 
present lucubrations be favourably received, and not regarded as too alarm- 
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ingly profound. A case so unlike the reality, that we are not without con- 
fident hopes that these our jurisprudential recreations will be found replete 
with curiosity, interest, and amusement, not deteriorated by their occasionally 
conveying useful information. Accordingly, our next division will present 
a cursory, and almost a popular view of some Curiosities of Law. 


II. Tue Romance or Law. 


“6 Leges postertores priores contrarias abrogant.’-—Law Maxim. 


Every one knows that it is only a few years ago that the trial by battle 
was abolished in this country: that a life-guardsman’s glove having been 
thrown into the middle of the Court of King’s Bench by. the counsel in the 
appeal brought by William Ashford for the murder of Mary Ashford, this 
extraordimary scene was expected to have been presently ‘followed by a 
solemn delive ‘ry of batons by the four Judges, and the administration of the 
oaths against amulets and sorcery by the senior puisne Judge. Then 
should the four Judges of the Court of King’s Bench have remained seated 
in the open air in Tothill Fields, from sunrise till the stars should appear 
in the evening, to witness the combat with staves of an ell long between 
William Ashford and Abraham Thornton; unless before that period the 
utterance of the horrible word “ Craven’ should have occasioned the cham- 
pion to forfeit his /iberam /egem and become infamous. 

Hut it is not equally known how many other absurd laws and usages the 
ignorance or the apathy of our legislators have suffered to remain unre- 
pealed. The abolition of the trial by ordeal was never formally effected by 
statute. This preposterous method of proceeding continued till the inter- 
ference of the clergy and the solemn judgments of councils at length pre- 

vaiied against it. In the fifth year of the reign of King John there is 
extant a very particular account of a criminal calendar for Lichfield and 
Lineoin, wherein ten or twelve criminals being badly thought of (maié 
crediti) by the jury, are ordered to purge themselves either by fire or water. 
One of the prisoners was hanged, because he would not submit to this kind 
of purgation; another, being a woman and sick, was permitted to defer the 
purgation by water. 

In the following reign ( 3 Henry III.) directions were given to the justices 
itinerant of the northern circuit “ not to try persons charged with robbery 
or murder, or other such crimes, by fire and w ater ; but for the present, till 
further provision could be made, to keep them in prison under safe custody.” 
What further Provision was made, as thereby promised, nowhere appears in 
legal history ; so that the trial by ordeal may perhaps, in strictness, remain 
the law at this day, precisely as it was established by the Statutes of Claren- 
don, afterwards republished with additions at Northampton.” Accordingly 
prisoners are still asked, ‘* Whether they prefer being tried by God, that is 
the judgments of God, (to wit, hot iron, or cold or boiling water,) or by 
their country (/. e. a jury) ?’ 

Who is not aware that the petty local jurisdictions, the barbarous franchises 
of Sok and Sak, Tol and Team, Inffangthef and Utfangthef (to hear and 
determine cases of theft within courts baron belonging to manors), with 
their attendant forfeitures, constituted a serious grievance during the pre- 
dominance of the feudal system? These oppressions continued to exist in 
spite of Magna Charta, which took away pleas of the Crown from sheriffs, 
bailiffs, and others: ** With a view,” says Lord Coke, “ to their being tried 
before Judges of learning and experience in the laws of the realm, for 
iynorantia judicis est er calamitas innocentis ;* and if these mis- 











* For “Acts of Parliament cannot be repealed by Non User.’ Dwarris on 
Statutes, 672; and chap, 14, “ Alterations in the laws, whether effected by the 
Legislature.” 
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chievous powers of inferior courts are now antiquated and gone, they were 
only lost by desuetude “ from inconvenience,’ as Lord Coke expresses it. 
“ Though clearly within the mischief intended to be suppressed by the 
statute,’ says the latest commentator, “ vet not being within its provisions, 
the objectionable practice of trying larcenies in inferior local jurisdictions 
still continued, and the deficiency was not supplied, as in later times, by the 
case being called within the equity of the statute.” 

Slavery, or the status of villeinage in England and the fenure of villeinage, 
by which half the lands in England were at one time held, were got rid of 
without being abolished by any statute; and their decline was so insensible, 
that historians and legal antiquaries with the utmost diligence, can very 
faintly trace the declension of villeinage to that period, when it suited the 
mutual convenience of the lord and vassal to drop the servile tenure. One 
of the remarkable stages in the progress of improvement is disunguished in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of King Richard I]. The Barons petitioned 
the King that no villein should be allowed to send his son to school; the 
hing gave the proper and dignified answer, Le roy s avisera. 

Recently, in the case of West India Emancipation, slaves are converted 
by Act of Parhament (which can do no wrong, ** but may do,” as Lord Hoit 
said, “ things that look pretty odd”) into apprentices ; what craft they are 
intended to learn during their term, that they have not practise ‘ds all their 
lives, is not apparent. It cannot be the cultivation and manufacture of sugar 
and rum, which is to be taught to a negro of sixty!) Happily, however, what- 
ever the substitute, the name of slaverv is abrogated; and it is not the 
attentive observer of human nature, who has seen men governed more 
frequently by names than realities, by forms than essences, who will seri- 
ously ask, “ What's in a mame 2” Of the supposed efficacy, by-the-bye, of 
changing an obnoxious name, a statutory example can be produced. A 
statute of Edward III. provided, that the heinous name ef purveyors should 
be changed, and these odious interlopers should “ thence forth be named 
buyers only.” A contemporary writes of this enactment, “ Z/orribile eorum 
nomen permutatur in nomen d Acheteurs.” 

The old form of the oath administered in courts of judicature was, “ So 
help me God and the saints ;~ in the House of Lords in 1553 the conclusion 
was, “* So help me God and a// sain/s.” Barrington supposes the oath was 
altered soon after the Reformation ; adding, “1 should think no court hath 
power by the common law to vary the established form of an oath, and that it 
was worthy of, and required, the intervention of the Legislature.” If the 
oceasion required legislative interference, it certainly did not obtain it. The 
form of the oath was changed without parliamentary authority ; probably by 
some puritan eryer. 

Certain cases there are, in which no change either of doctrine or custom 
has taken place, and the law of our ancestors has been transmitted to us 
unimpaired: we then find its directions delivered in terms of the most 
engaging simplicity. The writ de ventre inspictendo is an immemorial writ, 
demandable of right. This writ is still in foree, and it has very recently 
been made a grave question and Jearnedly discussed, whether the Chancellor 
could justifiably excuse the writ being executed in all its particulars? The 
writ requires of the sheriffs that, “ Assumptis discretis et legalibus militibus 
et discretis et legalibus mulieribus de comitatu tuo, accedas ad ipsam et 
ipram a predictis mulieribus, coram prefatis militibus, vrideri facias et 
diligenter tractart: per ubera et per ventrem in omnibus modis.” When 
such xice and abstruse points are made, ‘* mirum est,” it is sometimes said, 
“an as definvendis, quam sudant doctores ?" 
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III. History or Fiction. 
“ In fictione juris semper subsistit equitas.’—Law Maxim. 


Motto itself As a model and exemplar of grandeur of fiction—of 
A Rose ff mighty great invention—of forty-lawyer creative power, 
Romance; sed —this maxim, prefixed as a motto to our coger 
id est q.e.d sion, is entitled to a proud pre-eminence, Yet to insist 
"on its precedence at this time would wear the appearance 
of a begging of the whole question; the reductio ad absurdum of the abso- 
lute verity of our selected law axiom being always a result to be demon- 
strated, 

Norman law,— To begin, then, with matter of substance, with solid 
proof, real property,—the great sublime of legal fictions in this country 
must be taken to be the fiction of tenure. ‘ In consequence,” says Black- 
stone, “of the voluntary adoption of the feudal polity in England about 
the 19th William I., it became a fundamental maxim and necessary prin- 
ciple (though, in reality, a mere fiction) of our English tenures, that the 
King is the universal lord and original proprietor of all the lands in his king- 
dom. Our ancestors, who had barely consented to this fiction of tenure 
from the Crown, as the basis of a military discipline, with reason looked upon 
the deductions of the Norman lawyers as grievous impositions and arbitrary 
conclusions from principles that, as to them, had no foundation in truth.” 

Let us next trace the juridical exercise of the inventive faculty in due 
order and succession, in the two branches of our municipal jurisprudence— 
the Common and Statute Law. 

Common Law.—The common law, though in great measure founded upon 
the superstitions and errors of an age of extreme ignorance, (as was admitted 
by Mr. Justice Foster in speaking of deodands,) is declared by Lord Coke 
and other writers to be the “ perfection of reason,’ and to have been so in 
all their times ; while it is, at the same time, expressed to be immutable, 
except by statute. Yet we afterwards find Sir Matthew Hale, and other 
legal historians, informing us that the law, thus perfect and unchangeable, 
greatly improved in certain kings’ reigns, owing to the greater learn- 
ing, judgment, and experience of the judges. The amelioration 7s real, 
though the improvements do not uniformly keep pace with the progress of 
society and the advanced intelligence of mankind. 

The rule of inheritance which, till lately, prevented a father from succeed- 
ing to the estate of his son dying without issue, (though the uncle might 
succeed to his nephew, and the father could then inherit the property as 
heir of the uncle,) was not to be satisfactorily accounted for by the reason 
which regulated the descent of land according to the law of gravitation, 
(hereditas, like an apple, nunquam ascendit ;) but, such as it was, most 
colourably depended on a purchasing ancestor who was merely ideal, and 
never existed but in fiction of law. So the other exploded rule of succession 
(but just got rid of in our law), excluding the half-blood from the inheritance 
of property and giving the estate to a distant relation, or to the lord, in pre- 
ference to a half-brother, depended upon a mere supposition and fiction in 
law, as to the degree of probability of the latter being descended from an 
indefinite ancestor. 

Of strained presumptions of the common law, which are ejusdem generis, 
with its fictions, one paramount in absurdity was the doctrine, that a husband 
could not be supposed not to keep company with his wife, if he were within 
the four seas! 

Statute Law.—Statutes or Acts of Parliament were originally founded on 
the petitions of the Commons, answered by the king, with the advice of his 
Council. At the end of a Parliament, the petitions and answers were drawn 
up in the form of statutes by the judges, and entered on the Statute-Roll. 
This course of proceeding presented to the judges (not as yet independent of 
the Crown) a tempting opportunity of falsifying the record they were 
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solemnly intrusted to frame, of which it is lamentable to say they frequently 
availed themselves. Indeed, so great advantage was taken of this open- 
ing, that in 8 Hen. TV. it was found necessary to enact that certain of the 
Commons should be present at the engrossing of the rolls. A MS. of Mr. 
Madox,* in the British Museum, speaks of the Commons as having been in 
former times * abused by bills delivered in their names which they assente “l 
not to, defrauded of those good laws which were granted, and laws put upon 
them whereunto they assented not.” 

Among striking instances of the falsification of the intentions of the 
legislature, it has been noticed * that the two first intolerant Acts in our 
Statute-Book (an ordinance against the Lollards, 5 Riehard I1., and the 
statute against heresy, 2 Henry IV.) are both forgeries, not assented to by 
the Commons, but introduced among the statutes of the year w'thout their 
concurrence, and repudiated by them, 

A splendid instance of fietion devised to prevent the Pope from any longer 
nominating the bishops in England is to be found in 25 Edward IL, 
statute 3. It supposes that free election in the chapters had been origin: uly 
granted by the king's progenitors, upon condition that they should have first 
asked leave of the king to choose, and after the election, also requested his 
assent: which conditions having been neglected, it is declared to be reason- 
able that the thing should return to its first nature. In making this /ree 
election of the king’s nominee, it was tormerly said,f whatever the case 
may be now, “the chapters still continue to invoke the Holy Ghost to assist 


them in their choice.” But the whole of the pretended anterior usage of 


the congé dé/ire is unsupported by authority. There is not to be found in 
all Rymer an instance of the Kings of England interfering upon these 
occasions. 

Then, think of the doctrine of the re/ation of statutes. It was formerly 
the rule of law, that, when an Act of Parliament was not directed to com- 
mence from any particular time, it took effect from the first day of the ses- 
sion in which the Act was passed, which might be weeks, if not months, 
before the Act received the royal sanction, or even before the bill was 
brought into Parliament. And this rule was rigidly adhered to, though the 
consequence of it was sometimes to render an act murder, which would not 
have been so without this relation to the first day of the session. 

Where an Act for laying a duty on the exportation of rice thereafier to 
be exported received the royal assent on the 29th of June, and on the 10th 
of June the defendants Aad exported rice, the duty was held to be payable. 
In consequence of the manifest hardship and injustice of this case, the 
legislature interposed and declared that the time an Act receives the royal 
assent shall be the date of its commencement, where no other time is pro- 
vided ; with the view that a statute might not any longer, by fiction and 
relation, have any effect before it became the known law. 

There is, nevertheless, considerable hardship in the law as it now stands ; 
for a statute is to operate from the very day it passes, if the law itself does 
not appoint a time. A prisoner was indicted for maliciously shooting: the 
offence was shortly after the Act applying to that offence passed, and before 
notice of it could have reached the place where the offence was committed. 
The judges thought the prisoner could not have been tried if that statute 
had not passed ; and as he could not know of that Act, although strictly it 
did not excuse him, they thought it right that he should have a pardon. To 
prevent this inconvenience, a statute should always be made to take effect 
after a definite and extended pe riod, 

It will remain in future Numbers to trace the progress of fiction in its 
connexion with our judicature and the jurisdiction of our courts, in the 
invention of new remedies, in the doctrines and decisions of judges, and 
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finally, in procedure and practice ; disclosing what writs’ have been paid 
for and not issued, what acts, services, entries, transcripts, are once, twice, 
and even sometimes ¢Arice, charged, and never performed or made. 


IV. Curiosities or Law. 


“ Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus justitiam vel rectum.”—Magna Charta, 


Our readers will remember our exposure, in a former division of this 
series, of a frequent fault of early legislation in the confounding the thought 
with the act, and punishing as perpetrated crimes unconsummated inten- 
tions. This doctrine was in a short time discovered by our ancestors them- 
selves to be philosophically unsound and ethically unjust, and was justly 
exploded so soon as legislators and jurisconsults sought out the principles of 
jurisprudence, to lay the foundation of law as a science. But though ex- 
ceedingly erroneous, there was nothing in this doctrine impure and corrupt ; 
it was free from the sordid taint pervading a lamentable quantity of our 
ancient lawgiving. Long after fines had ceased to be paid and recorded for 
* expedition of justice,” for “delay of justice,’ for ‘ the King’s favour,” or 
for “ remitting his indignation,” not to speak of ** ducentas gallinas eo quod 
uxror Hugonis possit jacere und nocte cum domino suo, Hugo de Neville,’ 
shocking modes of torture continued to be resorted to for the purpose of 
compelling a prisoner to answer, who stood mute, actuated by a natural 
desire to preserve for his unoffending children the patrimony which the law 
unmercifully gives to the King. The only persuasion used to subdue such 
culprit’s obstinacy was the peine forte ef dure ; where the prisoner was laid 
on his back in alow, dark chamber, naked, on the bare floor, in which state 
he was to have no sustenance, save by alternate days, three morsels of the 
worst bread and three draughts of standing water nearest to the prison-door. 
In later times was added, as a species of mercy, as great a weight of iron to 
be laid on his breast as he could bear and more. Was not this punishment 
atrocious, and its aggravation most horrible? “ No,” says Sir W. Black- 
stone, “it was purposely ordained to be exquisitely severe, in order that by 
such very means it might rarely be put in execution.” Is this romancing ? 

In the reign of Edward IL., prisoners peremptorily challenging above 
thirty-five jurors, and refusing to retract their challenge, were treated as 
standing mute, and subjected to the petne forte et dure. It was not till 
the third year of Henry VII. that an alteration took place in this respect. 
It was then agreed by the Judges of both Benches, (without a thought of 
consulting the legislature on so trivial a question,) that a man who chal- 
lenged thirty-six jurors should be hanged, and not put to the penance. And 
it was resolved that this should be observed as the practice on their circuits, 
notwithstanding the contrary usage in former reigns. And though after- 
wards, in course of time, as even lawyers’ minds softened, a humane opinion 
grew up, (and was countenanced by Lords Coke and Hale,) that such chal- 
lenge should only be disregarded and overruled, the law was not so ascer- 
tained and settled by any statute till Sir Robert Peel's Criminal Consolida- 
tion Act provided that every peremptory challenge beyond the number 
allowed by law, in case of treason, felony or piracy, shall be entirely void, and 
the trial of such persons shall proceed as if no such challenge had been made. 

The distinction between murder and manslaughter was first made by the 
courts and not by the legislature, as shall be shown hereafter; as was the 
treason of killing a master extended by construction to a mistress, and the 
heir of Azim slain held to apply to the heir of a woman murdered. So Mary, 
more bland at that time than bloody, rejected the sophistical distinction that 
it was our kings whose power was limited, which did not extend to queens ! 

The wager of law, a picturesque incident in civil cases, remained unre- 
pealed after the wager of battle and the peine forte et dure were lost to the 
admirers of ancient usages. By this graphic proceeding, a defendant, in 
certain forms of action, brought with him into court eleven of his neigh- 
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bours. The defendant, then standing at the end of the bar, was admo- 
nished by the judges of the nature and danger of a false cath. If he still 
persisted, he was to repeat this or the like oath :—‘* Hear this, ye justices, T 
do not owe unto Richard Jones the sum of ten pounds, nor any penny 
thereof, in manner and form as the said Richard Jones hath declared 
against me. So help me God!’ And thereupon his eleven neighbours or 
compurgators Were to avow upon their oaths that they believed in their con- 
science that he said the truth; so that himself must be sworn de fidelitate 
and the eleven de credulttate. 

The wager of law being repugnant to common sense led to evasions to 
avoid the use of those forms of action to which it was “get till its 
repeal took place about two years ago, It was perhaps the last remnant of 
the Saxon constitution in the particular, that, by that system, every man’s 
credit in courts of law depended upon the opinion which his neig! hbours had 
of his veracity. For what was at first the trial by jury, both in civil and 
criminal eases, but a trial by witnesses? The jury were sworn to speak the 
truth, which meant to tell their fellows what they themselves knew. As 
they came from the neighbourhood, they were supposed to have a personal 
knowledge of the ease and parties. The subscribing witnesses to a deed 
were a necessary part of the jury which was to try the validity of the instru- 
ment, on the same grounds which now make their testimony essential to 
prove its exe cution. 

A custom still prevails connected with this branch of our inquiry, for 
which the reason no longer exists, and of which the origin is not commonly 
known. Whena statute of Edward ILL. provided that no indictor should 
he put on the deliverance of a prisoner whom he had joined in indicting, the 
haming an accuser on ihe jury beeame a good cause of challenge to a juror, 
To enable the prisoner to make such challenge, it became usual to put the 
indietor’s name at length on the indictment, and the names of the prose- 
cutor and of his witnesses are still at this day indorsed on the record, in 
compliance with the custom, without its meaning being known; and the 
use now made of it is to see that none of the witnesses are kept back at the 
trial, 

But it may be said (and we feel we have to cater for all tastes), a truce for 
a white with your bl wk-letter learning, and give us some modern antiques ! 
I Or hi, Me Oxley urs. 

Where an insurance at sea was upon cattle and horses, “‘ free from mor- 
‘ality,’ and the animals died in consequence of injuries they received, oce 
sioned by the agitation of the ship in a storm, the court held the Sali 
writers liable, notwithstanding the exception. If the animals had died 
from sea-sickness, or languishing had lived and lingering died, or had 
been starved to death during an unusually protracted voyage occasioned by 
the same gale, one of the judges thought the words introduced into the 
policy would have protected the underwriters. 

The bottling-off and drinking part of a pipe of wine has been recently 
held to be no conrersion of the wine; but the drawing out part of a vessel 
and fillmg ut up with water, was held a conversion of all the liquor. 

A purchaser may be compelled to complete a contract for the purchase of 
a house, the house having been already destroyed by fire. 

It may be shown orally, by evidence, extrinsic of an agreement, that in 
particular places 1000 means 1200. It was so decided where a party had 
contracted to leave 10,000 rabbits in a warren. T/zts sense of an expression 
is justly called its technical meaning, differing from its ordinary sense in 
common parlance. 
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V. Curiositizs oF Law. 
“ Whi eadem ratio, ihi idem jus.’ —Law Maxim, 


Where same reason, same law. Mais nous verrons.—By the old law of 
clergy (benefit of clergy), a woman might suffer death for an offence, whilst 
her male associate in guilt saved his life by reading the miserable neck 
verse; that is, provided the bishop's officer answered /egit (he does read), 
to the judge's question, /egtt ut clericus, does he read like a clerk ? 

A statute enacted, that those who were convicted of stealing Aorses should 
not have the benefit of clergy ; this was held by the judges not to extend to 
him that should steal but one horse. 

A law deprived of the benefit of clergy persons who should steal sheep or 
any other cattle, The judges could not apply this statute to any other 
cattle but sheep; so another Act passed, extending the protection to bulls, 
cows, &c., but not to horses ; yet horses are catt/e within the Black Act, and 
bulls are not cattle within the Act “ to prevent the cruel and improper treat- 
ment of cattle.” 

If the law be that, for a certain offence, a man shall lose his right hand, 
and the offender hath had his right hand before cut off in the wars, he shall 
not lose his left hand. 

In the last number of “ Reports of Cases adjudged in the Courts sitting 
at Westminster,’ just published, repose, side by side, two cases, in the first 
of which Lord Denman observed, that ‘it was extraordinary that there 
should be cases, as cited by counsel, in which it has been held, that the 
words ‘nu/l and void, ‘utterly void, ‘ utterly null and void to all intents 
and purposes, ‘clearly void to all intents and purposes whatsoever, do 
not mean that the act, instrument, or contract shall be void, but only that 
it is voidable. It was extraordinary,” said the Chief Justice, “ that any one 
should hold that those words should not have their usual meaning.” The 
other judges concurred : two of them pronounced the principle, upon which 
the cases cited proceeded, utterly mistaken, and one added that he could not 
see why gaining parish settlements should not be one of the purposes de- 
feated by the Act. In the second case, in the pages next immediately fol- 
lowing, an indenture of apprenticeship 2o0¢ made conformably to the direc- 
tions of the Act declaring all indentures otherwise made void to all intents 
and purposes, was held by the same judges, on the authority of the former 
adjudged cases, and unanimously, to be only voidable; so that a parish set- 
tlement reas gained under it; whe eadem ratio thi idem jus. 

* But,” as was said by Lord Bacon, “ the laws of England commend 
themselves most to those that understand them best.’ Some of the deci- 
sions referred to will, when properly explained, be found consonant to rea- 
son and justice; for instance, where a rector had granted an annuity out of 
his benefice, which was void by the statute providing that all charging of 
henefices shall be utterly void, he was yet held liable to pay it upon his per- 
sonal covenant for payment, contained in the same deed; and Lord Ellen- 
borough declared that the decision in this case was founded on admirable 
good sense and sound law. 

Murder.—Thus far, in illustration of our motto, that where the reason is 
the same the law will be the same. Now to recur to another, and confess- 
edly, a favourite topic—the judge-made law. In our last number allusion 
was made to the singular fact, that the important distinction between 
murder and manslaughter was established by the judicature, and not by the 
legislature. The old law made no allowance for the passions of men, and if 
a man was killed in a quarrel, or on a sudden affray, it was equally felo- 
nious as if done by a deliberate act, unless qualified by finding it to be se 
defendendo or per infortunium. Soon after the reign of Henry VIII."the 
judges separated the legal ideas of murder and homicide. That a distinc- 
tion so important should have had its commencement in construction is a 
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striking fact in legal history: but the distinetion itself, though invented by 
the judges, has been supported and explained upon the best and wisest 
principles of penal justice. 

Forcible Entry.—In another class of those cases which are sometimes 
called “ serious,” (as if any criminal prosecutions were ever jocose,) and 
which have certainly a grave tendency, a distinction was early taken, and 
an actual difference found, which still obtains very much in modern in- 
stances. Who that has been in the habit of attending our criminal courts, 
has failed to be soon satisfied of the sensible difference between raptus and 
vis? The distinction is between raptus simply, (which might be committed 
by a mu/lter) and raptus et vis. 

A particular code of laws (not poor Jaws, but laws directed against the 
poor) has had its provisions little extended by interpretation, because they 
were seldom executed. These consisted of a series of enactments very de- 
serving of attention, and of which the history is highly interesting and 
instructive. The first in order of this series is the Statute of Labourers, 
passed to compel a common labourer to receive for his wages Id. a day; a 
mower, 5d. per acre, or 5d. a day. It was also provided that, when in want 
of employment, they were to go to the nearest town, carrying their scythes 
or sickles openly in their hands, and there stand to be hired; in which di- 
rection may be traced the origin of a custom continuing to the present times. 
With some regard, however, to justice, this injunction was accompanied 
with an enactment that provisions should, at the same time, be seld at a rea- 
sonable price. 

To prevent the poor from becoming vagabonds and idle beggars, rather 
than submit to work upon reasonable terms, the law enacted that none, 
under pain of imprisonment, should give to such as could labour, anything 
in the way of alms or charity, nor in any manner favourthem. For the 
honour of human nature, and in justice to the kindly feelings of English- 
men, it shall be shown that the former provisions were quite nugatory. To 
the credit of the legal profession, it is laid down unhesitatingly in the 


* Doctor and Student,” that an Act of Parliament to prohibit the giving of 


alms is vord. ‘ Of no validity, and void,” say the text-books, * are such 
laws as are contrary to the law of God and of Nature.” “ Nee vero,” says 
Cicero, in his noble fragment, “ per Senatum aut per populum, solvt hac 
lege possumus |" 

These enactments and their consequences,—the re-action afterwards in 
the Statute of Liveries,—the humane and salutary laws of Richard IIL, 
whom even Bacon, the panegyrist of his suecessor, admits to have been “a 
good legislator for the ease and solace of the common people, —contrasted 
with the harsh laws of the Tudors, which made vagabonds s/aves, and com- 
manded the cutting of the — of the ear of a valiant beggar, down to 
the excellent law of 5 Elizabeth, c. iv. including the enlightened preamble 
to that admirable piece of sbuanheed legislation,—all these may be traced 
with entertainment and advantage at a future period. 

Putting in fear does not seem to have been an ingredient in the legal 
notion of robbery before the reign of Henry VIII.; and many persons were 
executed for breaking into houses before it was settled that it must be a 
dwelling-house—domus mansionalis. In some instances the nature of the 
offence was changed without Act of Parliament. 

It is impossible to quit the subject of the administration of the criminal 
law, without adverting to the frightful discretion formerly confided to 
the sheriff; such and so unfettered, that the liberty of persons charged 
with crimes depended wholly upon him. In all cases except homicide, the 


sheriff was to judge, from the circumstances of the case, the character of 


the person and the like, and according as he thought fit was to commit to 
prison or to admit to bail. This was peculiarly hard from the law noticed in 
a former division, that breach of prison should, in all cases, be punished 
capitally, 
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It is little surprising that, invested with this most extensive and dangerous 
power, and exempt from control, the sheriff should have been the most 
frequent and conspicuous delinquent of ancient times; accordingly against 
him and his proceedings we find numerous laws were directed. One of his 
customary tricks of office was to mistake the person intended tobe proceeded 
against, and to seize the goods of another. This abuse led to the writ de 
tdemptitate nominis, to ascertain whether the person whose goods were 
seized was the person really meant by the proclamation. It was prayed by 
the Commons that no man might be outlawed without his surname and the 
name of his town and county: but it was not till the reign of Henry V. that 
a statute was passed enacting, that to the name of defendants in legal pro- 
ceedings, additions should be made of their estate, degree, or mystery, and 
of the towns, hamlets, or places, and counties of which they were. This 
seems one probable reason for passing the Statute of Additions. It was also 
directed against the extraordinary proceeding of charging offences to be com- 
mitted in places that did not exist, under pretence of some fabricated name 
io obtain jurisdiction of the crime. Barrington thinks that another reason 
might be, its having been a common practice during the civil wars of the 
times to change the surname for the purposes of concealment: thus, the 
Carringtons took the name of Smith, &e., and an a/tas was rather a good 
symptom ! 

While the people were harassed, as has been above shown, in their bodies 
and goods, an authority of the most vexatious nature was exercised by the 
High Commission Court over the rights of conscience. An attempt made 
to compel them to answer the Ordinary on oath, in all matters on what were 
termed general articles, was unsuccessful. But there were cases in which 
by law the prelates might examine lay people upon their oaths, as tn causis 
matrimonialibus. In these eases what made the oath ex officto particularly 
disliked and most obnoxious to the common people, was the act of Boniface, 
Bishop of Canterbury, in extending the canon beyond peccata to excessus ; 
which scrutiny into ercessus in causts matrimonialtbus was utterly against 
the law and custom of England, and had for its scope and purpose to perplex 
the subject, and to enrich themselves by punishment pecuniary. 


VI. Romance or Law. 


* pr? 


‘* Nolumus leges Anglia mutari !’’—Per Barones ap. Stat. Merton, c. 9. 


Unanimous in their stern resolve to oppose a barrier to 

The Barons innovation, we ean picture to ourselves the animated indig- 

versus nation with which the bearded Barons pronounced these de- 

Change. cisive words. To be sure the contest was with priests, and 

the subject, bastardy. But whatever the dignity of the 

occasion, or the prowess of the actors, the passage is regarded, and often 

triumphantly cited, as a powerful and explicit declaration against change— 

The Barons versus Change. Their resolution is solemnly recorded in the 
eleventh chapter of the Statute of Merton. 

Inthe same statute, in almost the next chapter, is found a detailed state- 
ment of legislative measures proposed by the Lords. According to this 
account, the Barons gravely preferred a moderate request that Magna Charta 
might be infringed in almost every possible particular, Their petition had 
three branches :—Ist. That they might imprison all such persons as they 
should take in their parks or vivaries ; which was in express violation of the 
golden words of Magna Charta, “ That none should be taken or imprisoned 
but by the law of the land.’ 2ndly. That they should have propriam pri- 
sonam, a prison of their own; which no subject can have, for all prisons are 
the King’s, but a subject may have the custody or keeping of them. $3rdly. 
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That the offender should not be imprisoned in the common gaol: all which 
attempts of the Barons dominus rex contradivit. 

Thus did these Magnates themselves endeavour essentially to alter the 
established law of the land, solemnly and deliberately enacted both im the 
same and in the preceding reign. Indeed, these same Se/gneurs, Barons, 
or Peers (quocunque nomine), have pretty uniformly had a will of their own, 
They have been positive, and sometimes wrong—they have been perverse 
and unyielding—they have resisted improvements and aimed at the restora- 
tion of abuses—thevy have perpetrated all these, without its being con- 
sidered nece ssary (ohne mmemor ible instance exce pted) to cashier them, and re- 
organize the constitution; and salutary improvements have been eventually 
effected, with or without their concurrence : the latter accomplished with 
the aid of the Judges, by interpretative legislation. Take the foliowing 
instances :— 

1. They pertinaciously retained their conusance of the offence of theft in 
inferior local jurisdictions, insisting on their franchises, in defiance of Magna 
Charta. 

They aimed, as has been shown, at imprisoning whom they pleased in 
~ ‘ir own donjons and keeps, getting rid of Magna Charta. 

They were engaged in constant opposition to the introduction of im- 
sale ments from the ewwiland canon laws, and in disputes with the ecele- 
siastical courts. Little doubt can be entertained who were the aggressors in 
these disputes. As for removing land-marks, the temporal courts were 
constantly making encroachments on the acknowledged ceclesiastical juris- 
diction. Courage was wanting to declare at once, openly, that such jurisdic- 
tion extending to the most important concerns of human hfe was unsatis- 
fac ‘« and its methods of proceeding inconvenient. 

Through all the reign of Richard IL. they blindly opposed themselves 
sittie advancing intelligence of the country, and the changes manifestly pre- 
paring in the state of society, with no other result than the destruction of 
the King and the elevation of the popular favourite to the Throne. In the 

15th Richard IL. the Barons petitioned that * no villein might send his son 
to se scho ) a 

They resisted all attempts to unfetter estates tail by a repeal of the 
st: aia de donis. Lord Coke s says, “* Divers bills were exhibited for this 
purpose which I have seen, but these measures were all rejected, entails 
being favourites with the nobility.” The object was only effected at length 
by what Blackstone calls the “ finesse of the Judges.” 

. In passing the sth and 6th of Edward VI., to prevent the sale of offices 
connected with the administration of justice, ‘the Commons for a consider- 
able time insisted on the omission of that clause in the Act, which allowed 
the two Chief Justices to sell certain offices, but the struggle was ineffectual. 

When military tenures were abolished, the great law lord of the day 

CL ord Kee per North) looked with horror on the i innovation, and said he hi id 
no doubt it would be a fatal blow—(To what, think you ?)—to the liberties 
ofthe subject ! 4 

8. On P issing the law directing all proceedings in courts of justice to be 
in the English language, the bill was resisted in almost all its stages; con- 
fusion, in, fraud, and Injury were predicted for its consequences; and 
Lord Raymond opposed it with a joke, which drew upon him the indignant 
rebuke of the great Argyle. It was, indeed, a melancholy day for the pro- 
fession of the law. The times of classical subtlety were at an end, when 
murderavit was held a fatal variance for murdravit, and feloniter for felonice, 
and an indictment containing the word “ witchcraft” was bad, there beinga 
Latin appropriate term “ ¢zcantatio.’ Lamented times! when, according 
to Professor Amos, Lord Coke might say with justice, that the placita or 
pleadings were so called—quia omnibus placent. 

Other and familiar instances of measures questioned or rejected by the 
Lords belong to the province of history, The object, in this recital, has been 
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to furnish such examples as were remote and not very generally known, 
It would be invidious to enumerate recent occasions of difference of opinion 
between the two branches of the Legislature in the independent exercise of 
their legitimate functions; but if local courts, to carry home justice to men’s 
own doors, abolition of imprisonment for debt, and full defence of prisoners by 
counsel, with other supposed improvements, have been prevented or delayed 
by the caution of sober-minded men doubting whether they can be effected 
with safety, it has been sufficiently shown that there is nothing very new or 
extraordinary in the Lords being ultra-deliberative and obstructive ; and that 
it is nota case to justify the “ perilous innovation of a rooting up and plant- 
ing again.” 

And, moreover, there are reasons why the Lords should proceed deli- 
berately and with caution in the grave task of legislation, Instances are not 
wanting of a compelled recurrence to the old law, after certain rash and 
unconsidered changes. The statute passed against usury in the reign of 
Henry VILL, was repealed in the time of his successor; but an Act of 
Elizabeth, reciting that the repeal “had not done the good it was hoped it 
should, but that the vice of usury, and specially by way of sale of wares and 
shifts of interest, had more exceedingly abounded,” revived the former Act 
by which the mischief had been well suppressed. The Statute of Fines passed 
to remedy the endless litigation occasioned by the Statute of Non-claim, 
and to restore to fines their former force and validity, is another well-known 
instance of recurrence to the ancient law. 

It must also be remembered that--in what is termed, in the style of Aan? 
(Germanly speaking)—“ the vocation of the age for legislation ;” in’ Mr. 
Windham’s plain, vernacular and idiomatic language, * the using Parliament 
like the parish pump’ —bills the most crude and undigested are every Ses- 
sion introduced and sometimes passed, producing a fertile second crop of bills 
“to remove doubts,"—bills to * amend and explain,—bills to “ indemnify 
those who have been misled,” &e. 

The remedy for this serious evil of redundant and abortive legislation is 
to be found in a recurrence to the principle of ancient Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, with some necessary modifications to adapt them to modern 
usages. Originally the multifarious petitions for new laws were referred to 
tryers of petitions, “ to try out w hether they were reasonabie and fit to be 
propounded.” The king's serjeants and king’s counsel, in rotation, used to 
assist the tryers of petitions in trying out what was reasonable, and consi- 
dering what new enactments were required, and sat in attendance in the 
Treasury-chambers for that purpose. Acts of Parliament were, accordingly, 
penned by such only as perfectly knew what the common law was, before 
Parliament legislated upon the matter ; as also to what extent former statutes 
had provided remedies for ascertained defects. The result of this system was, 
that laws were skilfully prepared by competent persons ; and though dis- 
tressing doubts upon the construction of statutes did still frequently arise, 
there was certainly much less of legislative exposition in ancient times. 

But we have not yet done justice to the barons at Merton.—Justice ! a 
virtue so rare, that Aristotle, in his “ Nichomachean Ethics” (a work of 
infinite humour, and full of sprightly and unexpected turns), quaintly re- 
marks, that’ neither the morning nor evening star is half so wonderful ! 
Of these barons, who thundered at Merton, quod nolunt leges Angha 
mutari, it is fair to observe, that the alterations proposed to them upon “that 
occasion were not such as left the substance of our law entire and un- 
touched, and made only seasonable changes in certain of its provisions, but 
the question regarded a total change of system, and the substitution of the 
rule of the ecclesiastical canons for the law and custom of the realm, 
These were essential, constitutional, or as they are now termed, organic 
changes, upon which the Lords of Parliament might justifiably, even if not 
wisely, make a stand. 
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There cannot be a fitter occasion of doing justice to ourselves than the 
time when we have been rendering justice to others. Let not the object of 
these papers, in pointing out certain imperfections in our laws, be misun- 
derstood. While desirous only of promoting beneficial improvements in 
legislation and jurisprudence, and of earnestly recommending a revision and 
consolidation of our statute law, we would guard against the danger of 
being classed with those “who see nothing in the laws of England but 
absurdity; who aim at nothing less than their entire abrogation, and the 
substitution of a new code in its stead.’ With us the design is widely 
different. “ The work which I propound,” says Bacon, * tendeth to pruning 
and grafting the law. To hold our laws in their then, or in their present 
state, the perfection of wisdom, is the perfection of absurdiiy. Juridicat im- 
provements must keep pace with man’s intellectual advancement. Laws 
must be accommodated, or laws will accommodate themselves, to the growing 
necessities of mankind, and the varying state and condition of human society. 
“Comment enchainer Caction du te mps 2 Comment s opposer au cours 
des evenements ou dad la pente insensible des mwurs 2? Les hommes ne se 
reposent jamais; tls agissent toujours; et ce mouvement qui ne s arréle 
pas, ef dont les ¢ fhe fs sont diversement, modifié § par les circonstances, pro- 
duit, a cha que ins! lant, quel) ne combrnaison no uvelle, quelque mouredau fait, 
quelque resultat nouveau. -Discours Preliminaire du premier projet de 
Code Civil, p. 20. 

A question, Which is pretty sure to have oceurred to the mind of an atten- 
tive reader, shall here be answered by anticipation. How is it, it will be 
said, that you have exhibited the barons as constantly disregarding, impugn- 
ing, and endeavouring to set aside Magna Charta? Was it not their own 
good work ? Are we not indebted to the exertions of the barons at Runny- 
mede for the great charter of our liberties? for even so have we been 
taught and believed. 

And are you, gente friends, in the simplicity of your hearts, so eredulous 
as to believe that the Norman barons laboured to restore the Saxon immu- 
nities? In another Number it is proposed to show you, that in making this 
solemn compact, these turbulent barons were chietly mindful of their own 
peculiar interests. Magna Charta and the Charta de Foresta will, on the 
same oceasion, be analyzed, and the curious and instructive matter connected 
with them brought forward, a popular view being at the same time afforded 
of what actually was the Saxon system, which the common people were 
desirous of seeing restored. 


Vil. Curiosities or Law. 


* De minimis non curat ler: 





; *? 
Lex uno ore omnes a loquilur, 


About the 13th year of King Edward IIL, a great plague having de- 
populated the country, servants and labourers took occasion to demand 
extravagant wages, which was the origin of the first Statute of Labourers, 
made to compel the lower class of people to serve for the former wages, or to 
stand committed to the next gaol. The fixed rate of wages was (as has been 
stated ina former section), for a labourer 1d. per day, a mower 5d. per acre, 
or 5d. a day. 

It was easier to enact than to enforee such laws. The people would not 
sue for the forfeitures against servants and workmen, when incurred, by the 
taking more than the appointed wages. Upon which failure of the law it 
was cunningly ordained that such forfeitures should be assessed by the 
King’s officers (or alowed in their assessment), to go in alleviation of the 
charge s to be levied on the tow nships. 

Sull, in the 25th year of the same King’s reign, we find it again 
complained in Parliament that the above ordinance was not observed ; 
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wherefore a statute was made, ordaining further and still more oppressive 
regulations upon the subject. The justices, for the execution of this Act, 
were appointed to hold their sessions four times a-yeur at the least (which 
was the origin of quarter-sessions); servants were to be sworn twice a-year 
to the observance of these ordinances under the penalty of the stocks ; and 
officers were not only to be retained, but to be sworn before the justices to 
execute this statute. 

Again, by a law made in the 34th year of the King, it was found 
further necessary to ordain that labourers and artificers who absented them- 
selves from their services, should be branded with a hot tron on their fore- 
heads with the mark of the letter F, to denote the falsity they had been 
guilty of in breaking the oath they were compelled to take under the former 
statute, 

It was further enacted in the 36th year of King Edward IIT., stat. 1, ¢. 14, 
that the fines arising from the penalties inflicted under the Statute of 
Labourers instead of going into the Exchequer, should be distributed among 
the inhabitants by the colleetors. 

Such was the machinery employed (penalties, oaths, and bribes included) 
to carry into effect an obnoxious, unjust, and ¢mpossib/e law. The seeds of 
discontent were sown by this Statute of Labourers. They sprung up 
abundantly in the next reign. The villeins and terre-tenants began to prefer 
claims for anexemption from the servitude in which they were held by their 
tenures. The evidence they tendered of their claims was Domesday Book. 
They demanded to be restored to the condition of their ancestors, who were 
landholders in the time of Edward the Confessor. Of course justices of the 
peace were empowered and directed to suppress the troublesome demands of 
these claimants, denounced under the punishable designations of outrages 
and tumults. But there being some reasonable lords and some moderate 
suitors, an acknowledgment of tenants holding lands under the manor, duly 
enrolled and certified by a copy of the court roll, began now indistinetly to 
be heard of. This good most probably resulted from the appointment of com- 
missioners to inquire into the nature and cause of these disturbances ; which 
appointment was made by statute in the beginning of the reign of Richard IT. 
But, unfortunately, a party of the Barons, with the King’s uncle, John of 
Gaunt, at their head, opposed themselves unavailingly to the progress of im- 
provement. A severe statute was passed as to all villeins setting up claims 
io the lands they held inconsistent with their feudal tenure, which com- 
manded that they should be immediately committed to prison without bail or 
mainprize, and that the exemplification of Domesday should not be of any 
advantage tothem. Thisenactment was the immediate occasion of a popular 
insurrection, 

On the other hand, to counteract the revolutionary spirit thus excited in 
the country, the aristocracy retained a numerous party to support “their 
cause, and the land was filled with societies, leagues and bands of con- 
federates engaged and impatient to maintain ‘and abet their leaders in any 
Violent measure or scheme of ambition. This state of affairs led to the 
Statutes of Liveries, forbidding yeomen and others of lower degree to use or 
bear “ livery of company.” Henry VII. had a great regard for these laws, 
because the enforcement of them tended both to the emojument of his 
exchequer, and to the humbling and lessening the influence of the great 
Lords. It is well known that he made the Ear! ‘of Oxford pay a composition 
of 15,000 marks for receiving and entertaining his most gracious Majesty 
with considerable pomp and state, all his lordship’s numerous servants and 
retainers wearing liveries and badges. ‘* Very fine and imposing,’ said 
Royalty to loyalty, * but you must speak with my Attorney-General!” The 
criminal code in this King’s reign assumed a sanguinary appearance; fines 
and penalties were multiplied on every side, or corporal ins imposed, which 
Were remitted for pecuniary compensations paid to the King himself, 
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How different were the laws of his predecessor! The constitutfonal pro- 
vision that the benevolencies theretofore imposed should not be drawn into 
example, but that exactions of that sort should no longer be levied; the 
humane law for bat/ing accused persons who were arrested and imprisoned 
for felony, sometimes through malice and sometimes on light suspicions ; 
the properly regulating, and requiring a certain qualification of property in 
jurors who served in the sheriff's town ; with his law of fines and proclama- 
tions, were all essential and durable improvements in various branches of 
the law, effected pending the short reign of this able as well as ambitious 
man, 

To return to the rigorous proceedings and severe laws of the Tudors. The 
22nd Henry VIIL., harsh law as it was, did distinguish between the impotent 
poor, whom it authorized to beg within stated divisions, having a licence under 
seal for that purpose, and “ the whole and mighty in body,” who, if caught 
begging, might be whipped out of the place at the end ofa cart till his body 
was bloody, and returned to where he last dwelt. 

After the dissolution of the Monasteries, vagrancy and begging became 
the most pressing of grievances, and the provisions made to remedy it are 
quite tantamount in barbarity to the most obnoxious of the acts of Colonial 
Legislatures for keeping in subjection their servile population. The Ist Ed- 
ward VI. c. 3, ordains, that any person may apprehend those //ving td/y, 
wandering and loitering about without employment,—being servants out 
of place, or the like, and bring them before two justices ; who, upon proof 
by two witnesses or confession of the party, were to adjudge such offender 
to be a vagabond, and to cause him to be marked with a hot iron, on the 
breast, with the mark of V, and to adjudge him to be “a slave” to the per- 
son who brought and presented him, and to his executors, for two years. 
This person was to keep him upon bread, water, or small drink, and 
refuse meat; and to cause him to work by beating, chaining, vor other- 
wise, in any work or labour he pleased, be it ever so vile. If such slave 
absented himself from his master within the two years, for the space of four- 
teen days, then he was to be adjudged by two justices to be marked, on the 
Sorehead or the ball of the cheek, with a hot iron with the sign of an 8, 
and further adjudged to be a slave to his master for ever! And if he ran 
away a second time, he was to be deemed a felon / 

Of course, the severity of these laws prevented their being carried into 
execution. 

It has been seen that the Statutes of Labourers had been accumulating 
from the time of Edward III., but had been in general too oppressive to be 
executed, The truth of this remark is admitted by the Preamble to Statute 
5 Elizabeth, ec. 4, * touching divers orders for artificers, labourers, servants 
of husbandry, and apprentices ;° which preamble recites, that “ partly for the 
imperfection and contrariety that is found in sundry of the said laws, and 
for the variety and number of them, and chiefly for that the wages and 
allowances limited and rated are too small and not answerable to this time, 
the satd lars cannot conveniently, without the great grief and burthen of 
the poor labourer and hired man, be put in good and due execution,’ &e, 
This beneficent law was, therefore, passed with the praiseworthy design to 
** banish idleness, advance husbandry, and yield unto the hired person both 
in the time ef scarcity and the time of plenty, a convenient proportion of 
wages. The policy of that part of the Statute which regulated apprentice- 
ships, and enacted that no one should exercise any craft, &c. then used, ex- 
cept he had been brought up therein seven years, came to be much ques- 
tioned afterwards ; but the alterations of times may have rendered much un- 
necessary and inconvenient since, which was, at the time, founded in reason 
and necessity. 

“ The proud man’s contumely,—the poor man’s wrong,” have been pain- 
fully illustrated in this recital, But it is a mistake to suppose, as some per- 
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sons do, that “ the law's delay,” justly enumerated by Shakspeare, as 
another “ among the ills that flesh is heir to,” is a modern grievance, attri- 
butable to the lawyers of the present or of recent days. In the time of 
Henry III. when the earliest Statutes extant begin, a full year and almost 
one month were spent in the solemnity of the process of attachment (solem- 
nitas attachiam entorum). If, as is probable, the sheriff returned upon the 
last writ that he could not find the defendant, the whole of the process from 
the return of the summons to the return of the last distringas, would con- 
sume fwo years and more than eight months : and if excuses (essoigns) were 
cast and managed with dexterity, the appearance in Court might be still 
further protracted. Add, besides, the days of grace and days of love (dies 
amoris, &c.) or postponement by consent, which were countless, and it will 
be seen that the evil is inveterate, if not past cure. 

Lex uno ore omnes alloquitur.—There is at least one instance in which 
the truth of this maxim cannot be gainsayed. Every person who has the 
misfortune to be indicted—be he high or low, rich or poor, guilty or inno- 
cent—so soon as he has pleaded “ Not Guilty,” is alike aceosted by the 
officer of the court with the courteous appellation of “ Cu/prit! how will 
you be tried ?'—really meaning Cu/. Prit. Presto, I will prove you guilty ! 
To which the prisoner makes a reply, already explained, amounting, in 
substance and sense, or rather in emptiness and nonsense, to “ By fire and 
water, and by twelve sad men,” 








ARIOSTO TO HIS MISTRESS. 


| Ariosto is supposed to have written his celebrated Poem at the command of some 
unknown beauty. On his inkstand was a Cupid with the finger on his lips. } 
“ He who told 
Of fair Olympia, loved and left of old.” 


I senp thee, my beloved one, 
Another song of mine; 

Methinks the sweetest I have won 
To offer at thy shrine. 


I pray thee borrow tears from sleep 
For young Olympia's woe ; 

As angels pause in heaven to weep 
O'er grief they cannot know. 


Weep for the fate which is to thee 
But like a troubled dream ; 

Thou knowest not how hearts can be 
Wrecked on life's faithless stream. 


Ah! some are born to love and pine, 
And some to love and reign; 

Brightest—imperial rule is thine 
Within love's wide domain. 


Thou art a queen in thy command, 
Whose sway is smiles and sighs ; 
The languid wave of that white hand 

The sceptre’s state supplies. 


I see thee now in that fair room 
Where thou wilt read this scroll: 
The faint lamp scarcely breaks the gloom 
Which wraps the haunted whole. 
April.VOL, XLVI, NO. CLXXXIV, 2u 
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Ariosto to his Mistress. 


A lovely indistinetness flings 
Its charm around the place, 
As if the shadow of love's wings 

Had left their fairy trace. 


And ever and anon the wind 
Flings back the fragrant shade, 

That jessamine and myrtle twined 
Have round the casement made. 


When light and perfume comrades meet 
Their flitting entrance win, 

Fair —sweet—but still more fair and sweet 
Whene'er they enter in. 


For smiling in her silvery noon 

Looks down night’s conscious queen— 
But silence —oh, thou trusted moon, 

On all that thou hast seen. 


To-night it matters not—to-night 
Thou lt only see alone, 

A lady in whose eyes the light 
Is lovely as thine own. 


Is it not—dearest ? thou canst tell 
How very fair thou art: 

That faee—ah, thou must know it well, 
Whose mirror is my heart. 


What hours—what moonlit hours have pass’d 
Thy fairy feet beside; 

While the long lash its shadow cast 
O'er eyes it could not hide. 


When your cheek’s native paleness wore 
The rose’s transient hue ; 

And thy red lip—but hush, no more, 
I must not picture you! 


Be still our love—a thing unknown, 
It isa flower too rare 

To be in common daylight shown, 
To meet the sun and air, 


I keep thee with all holier thought, 
The dreaming and the deep; 

That not from earth but heaven are brought, 
O’er which we watch and weep. 


My hopes, my music and my tears 
Whatever in my line, 

Soothes, softens—elevates, endears, 
Are thine and only thine! | 


Take then my song, and claim thy part, 
Where thou hast lent thy grace— 

It caught its music from thy heart, 
Its beauty from thy face. 


L. E. L. 
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SOME PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO THE ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD.* 


IN continuation of our former articles relative to the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, we cannot do better than introduce to the notice of our readers 
the following remarkable letters, giving some interesting facts regarding 
the Poet’s early life; they are from the pen of his eldest brother, Mr. 
William Hoge, and were written in answer to a letter from, and ad- 
dressed to a near relative ¢ of the present writer, shortly after the appear- 
ance of the * Queen’s Wake,” who was anxious to obtain some information 
on certain points regarding the early life and family of his friend, the 
Ettrick Shepherd. The gentleman to whom we allude, in applying to 
such a source, merely expected a few plain answers to a few simple 
questions. We need not tell our readers how much he was gratified, or 


how much he was surprised, when the following able letters were handed 
to him in answer to his inquiries :— 


Dear Str, Minzion, 20th November, 1813. 
Our ancestors, in the paternal line, were long retainers to the Scots 
of Oakwood, and held under them the lands of Fauldshope. Upon the 
decline of that family, they seem to have been expelled their possession, 
and I think for a life or two there is nothing extant concerning them. 
Our grandfather, William Hogg, is the next of whom any account 
can be had; and we find him in the neighbourbood of Fauldshope 
occupied as acommon shepherd. He died at a middle age, leaving our 
grandmother with four sons and one daughter. She being a prudent, 
respectable woman, got the family foughten { up. Our father was the 
oldest but one. None of them had any school education, yet our father 
is a correct and distinct reader of the Bible; and I apprehend that it is 
from him my brother James derives the seeds of poetry. My reasons 
for thinking this are the following :—Our father reads much in his Bible, 
and the passages he generally selects, are the transcendent sublimity of 
Isaiah, the plaintive strains of Jeremiah, or the magnificent imagery of 
Ezekiel ; these he reads with delight, and I hope with advantage to his 
spiritual improvement. He reads also, and has sometimes caused me to 
read ‘* Hervey’s Meditations ;”’ and, as this book is written in an elegant 
flowery style, it affects him much, and he will sometimes exclaim, “ Oh! 
such a man as Hervey has been!” or “ Oh! such awriter!”” His judg- 
ment is sound, and his notions of men and the world tolerably cor- 
rect, at least of those things of which he has had any experience ; but 
by once engaging in a business, of which he had no previous knowledge, 
he involved his private affairs in confusion, and that at a time when his 
family were both small and helpless. He is now, in his eighty-third 
year, a solitary disconsolate man, deprived, five months ago, of the com- 
pany and assistance of our mother, a most worthy and respectable 
woman. His memory retains more faithfully what was communicated 
to it when about fifteen years of age, than what it received yesterday. 
Our mother’s father was named Wm. Laidlaw, and resided all his days 
(which were very many) asa shepherd on the farm of Phaup, the highest 
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and most sequestered parish corner in the parish of Ettrick, and here 
with him and one of her brothers, our mother spent the first thirty vears 
of her life, previous to her marriage with our father. In sucha situation, 
shut out from all intercourse with the world, it is no wonder that our 
mother’s mind received many of the superstitious notions that then pre- 
vailed. For, whenever the human mind is unagitated by society, and left 
to brood over itself in solitude, rather than want company, it will create 
visionary beings for itself; there it willarrange and assign to every class 
its respective attributes and powers, together with its particular time of 
appearance ; and to this superstition the mind is more prone if the 
scenery around dispose to melancholy ideas. And such a place was 
this Phaup. Nothing was to be seen but long tracts of heath, and 
on the tops of the hills frequently sat_a dark and thick mist. Nothing 
was to be heard but the howl of winds and dash of waters, the sound 
of these only varied by the increase or diminution of their force, which 
indeed was “perpetually changing; but still the sound was doleful and 
uninterrupted, and engendered gloomy ideas. Add to these the want of 
a good education, which at such a plac e, and at such a time, was never 
thought of. All the learning that was then given or looked for, was what 
our father could enforce during the long wintry nights. To a pecple 
thus shut up from all human society, it is no wonder to find the days of 
former years remarkable for superstition, and the mind overpow ered by 
imi: Tab iy iry terrors. 

Our mother’s mind was well fortified by a good system of Christian 
religion, which our grandfather with much care and diligence had given 
all his family; yet her mind was stored with tales and songs of spectres, 
ghosts, fairies, brownies, voices, &c. These had been both seen and 
heard in her time in the Glen of Phaup; and many a winter night to 
keep us boys steady, has she told us how the fairie would have tripped 
with much mirth and speed along the bottom of some lonely dell, how 
the dead-lights, or some shapeless appearance twisting and throwing 

itself, announced the death of some near relative ; and not unfrequently, 
the spirit of the gathering storm was heard to shriek through the air. 

These tales arrested our attention, and filled our minds with the most 
dreadful apprehensions. It no sooner grew dark, than we durst no 
longer venture to the door without some one to protect us; and even 
this had to be one whom we supposed to be more powerful than the 
spirit whom we thought lingered without the walls of the house, and 
watched an opportunity to catch us. These songs and tales which were 
sung and told in a plaintive, melancholy air, had an influence on 
James’s mind altogether unperceived at the time, and perhaps inde- 

scribable now. Their agency on the powers of his mind resembled the 
influence of the solar heat upon the eggs of the ostrich, w ho 1 is said to 
deposit them in sand, and leave them to be vivified by the sun’s cherish- 
ing warmth ; they raised into existence the seeds of poetry, which if 
allowed to have lain dormant till a later period, would probably have 
never made such vigorous shoots. It had been customary with our 
mother to repeat to us some of the Psalms of David, partly with a view, 
no doubt, to keep us quiet, and partly to form our minds to morality and 
goodness. Several of these James got by heart before he could read a 
word, and after he went to school he learned many more. The solemn 
ascriptions of praise that are there given to tbe Almighty, the beautiful 
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illustrations of moral goodness with which the sacred writings abound, 
enriched his mind with the best ideas, and strengthened it for more 
enlarged excursions. I am, &c., Wa. Hogs. 





Dear Sir, 12th December, 1813. 
[In our excursions for diversion we were often wasting growing 
corn, or otherwise injuring the implements of husbandry, and for this 
we were called to strict account. James generally pleaded our cause 
with great openness and simplicity, stood often beside his accusers, as 
if unconscious of any crime ; but the moment he was seized for punish- 
ment he became perfectly fr: antic, and used every effort to extricate 
himself from their grasp. Be sides his Bible and catechism, the only 
book he was indulged in the free use of was the “ Gentle Shepherd ; de 
this he learned from end to end, and would often repeat its names, 
songs, and scenes, just as they lay in their order. His memory seemed 
to take a very firm hold of this beautiful eclogue, and I dare say will 
retain it to this day. The natural pathos so happily expressed in the 
pastoral, gave an additional energy to his mind, and further disposed it 
to harmony and poetry. Our parents thinking that reading too much 
would induce to a neglect of business, dissuaded him powerfully from 
the perusal of every book that was not some religious tract or other ; so 
that he had neither access to books, nor money to purchase them w ith ; . 
but as our father’s circumstances were far from keeping his family 
independent, James was early sent to service, but at what age I cannot 
positively ascertain. Being now without his friends’ immediate’ obser- 
vation, with a few shillings which he got he purchased an old violin ; 
on this he kept scraping away early and late, until his neighbour ser- 
vants (who were at first wearied with his discordant jars) at last began 
to discover harmony in his performances, and expressed their appro- 
bation by listening and sometimes dancing. This encouraged James 
further in the learning of this the most pleasant of all the arts; and I 
think the study and learning of it were no doubt a collateral help to 
smooth and harmonious CXPFESSiONS ; — indeed, we not unfrequently 
find a poetical and musical genius existing in the same person. Hitherto 
he had been employed in ‘the most menial services , such as herding 
cows, and every drudgery which that employment includes s; and was 
considered as rather a soft, actionless boy, but always distinguished by 
something vivid in his observations, expressed in rather unordinary 
words, and with an immediate fervour of spirit. His masters loved 
him, not indeed so much for the extent and abilities of his service, as 
for the general fidelity of his conduct, and for his candid and sprightly 
manner of acknowledging his errors when any piece of business had 
misfortuned with him. 

It was at Whitsunday 1789 or 1790 that Mr. Laidlaw hired him to 
be his shepherd, at Blackhouse. As Mr. Laidlaw himself had a natural 
desire for acquiring useful knowledge, even separate from that which 
constituted him master of his profession, he did not discourage James 
from reading, and this itself was sufficient to give the powers of his 
mind a new impulse. Besides, the power of the human mind does not 
appear to be gradually matured ; new accessions of knowledge are ra- 
ther instantaneously injected, no doubt, as emanations from the great 
fountain of all knowledge. Probably an enlargement of mind, accompa- 
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nied with fresh accessions of knowledge, at this time, contributed, with 
the favourable turn in his circumstances, to expand his conceptions toa 
degree altogether unknown before. And now that his genius was no 
longer chilled by menial servitude, nor its exertions checked by disregard 
and neglect, it could no longer be repressed, but breathed forth its 
effusions dressed indeed in a true rustic habit, but marked with indica- 
tions of originality and nature.—He at this time published several pieces 
of poetry in the 9 ‘dinburghMagazine,”’ a publication he constantly read, 
all the time he resided with Mr. Laidlaw. It was when he was with 
Mr. Laidlaw he was sent to help home with a stock of sheep to some 
part of Argyleshire. ‘This induced him to make several subsequent 
journeys into that noted county. He now visited many of the Western 
Isles, and all the prince ipal parts of Scotland. Here, in those almost 
dimensionless regions, nature is seen on a large scale. The extent of 
itsglens and horrid grandeur of its rocks and mountains, expand the 
imagination, and enlarge its conceptions, most irresistibly lifting the 
mind of the spectator to the great author of all sublimity. — His wind 
thus enriched with ideas collected from the face of ni: iture, he visited the 
metropolis, and here his access to new publications, and his converse 
with the polished world, stripped his ideas and style of that rustic habit, 
which was their native dress. And 1 am really astonished at the har- 
mony and delicacy of expression which ge nerally pervade the *f Queen’s 
Wake.” His muse may have made a lofier flight, but the tone of her 
voice was never sweeter than when she poured forth these beautiful lines. 


“ The waning moon her lustre threw, 
Pale round her throne of soften‘d blue, 
Her circuit round the Southland sky, 
Was languid, low, and quickly bye. 
Leaning on clouds so faint and fair, 
And cradled on the golden air, 

Modest and pale as maiden bride, 
She sunk upon the trembling tide.” 

I have now touched on those incidents in the earlier part of my bro- 
ther’s life, that appear to have cherished that propensity to poetry 
which is so natural to his genius, yet his mind amidst all its splendid 
conceptions, is of an imperfect structure. His imagination is quite an 
overpoise for his judgment. Sanguine in his hopes, the world hath 
once and again disappointed him and ruined him, because he formed 
his opinions of men and the world rather from what they should be, 
than from what they really are: hence he is disappointed whenever he 
steps out to transact business with them. The vivacity of his imagina- 
tion disqualified him also from study and research. Present any intri- 

cate question to him for solution, his mind g1 ‘asps it and perv ades it with 
the rapidity of thought, as it really is; but if it miss solution, he cannot 
return to it again. The powers of his mind are so disordered by the 
rapidity of their first application, that they cannot for a long time be again 

collected to reconsider the subject. His judgment once baffled and over- 
powered, can hardly be brought again to renew the attack, or if it does, 
it is with diminished force, and more uncertain action. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours, &c. &c. 
Wa. Hoge. 


—— 

















A LETTER FROM THE CHIMPANZEE. 


Zoological Gardens, March 20, 1836. 

Str,—I take up my pen to address you with great pleasure, for 
many reasons, 

First, because I am enabled to announce my recovery from a sharpish 
attack of illness: 

Secondly, because I have a great many things to tell you ; 

And, thirdly, because I think you will be surprised at the progress I 
have made in my education under the system of Mr. Isaac ‘Tomkins, 
and the care of the other dear old woman who is my nurse, and to whom 
1 owe many obligations. 

My histor y has been written and published, and there has been a 
ludicrous song made about me and the honourable persons who have 
visited me ; but although the history is correct, as far as it goes, and the 
song contains as much fact as fiction, neither the one nor the other 
convey a just idea of the extent of my genius and the strength of my 
understanding, 

1 am sure you will forgive my devoting a few lines of my address to 
you, to the memory of my poor mother, who lost her life in endeavouring 
to secure her child’s libe ‘rty. She was an excellent parent, and if not so 
well educated as myself, one of the most amiable of 'Troglodytes—she 
was mild, gentle, amiable, four feet six inches high, and a pattern for 
her sex. 

Her, Sir, the worthy gentlemen who were anxious to secure me for the 
advancement of knowledge in natural history, shot. I never shall forget 
that hour. Devotedly attached to me, she ‘endeavoured to carry me as 
fast as she could to a little place we had about a mile from w here we 
met the men who afterwards became my masters; and when they fired 
at her in order to make her stop, she threw me behind her, and faced our 
enemies, who, finding her too swift of foot for them, fired again, and shot 
her in the breast. Her piercing cries still ring in my ears. I did not 
then know what a gun was, nor did she, and in hopes to extract the 
deadly ball which had taken effect, my wretched parent, while clasping 
me with one hand, aggravated her misery by tearing open the wound 
with the other. One of the scientific ge ‘ntlemen, however, was kind 
enough, with the humanity and consideration that become a Christian 
and a philosopher, to knock her respected brains out with the butt end 
of his gun, and seize me by the legs,—I_ being at that time, as one of 
your dramatists writes, “ young and sore afraid,’’—and thrust me into 
a sack which an attendant zoologist kindly held ready to secure me. 

My father I never knew; he deserted my mother very soon after I 
was born. She described him to me as a very fine creature, distantly 
connected with the Pongo family, but of a roving, restless disposition. I 
have heard—how true it is I cannot say—that he is still alive, and, hav- 
ing gone to North America, is now a member of Congress in the United 
States ; others tell me that he is a stipendiary magistrate in Jamaica ; 
while some gentlemen, whom I have seen since 1 have been here, assure 
me that he died in England, ambassador from the queen of Portugal to 
the court of St. James’s. Of course I am unable to decide, but this [ 
know, that from all I have heard of his natural talents, and from all J 
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see of the power of ae as well as the very little intellect required 
to go a great way, he may, for all I know, have been a lord chancellor 
or a cabinet minister, alt ee h, not having a tail to recommend him, 
I do not presume to say he ever arrived at such dignities, 

Well, Sir, after I had seen the last of my poor mother—I was spared 
the misery of beholding her death, by the urbane attention of the scien- 
tific gentleman who poked me into the bag—I was carried about one 
hundred and twenty miles to the coast. Perhaps, Sir, you never tra- 
velled so far in a sack. It was the longest excursion | had ever made, 
and although I duly appreciated the tenderness and humanity of my 
mother’s murderers, | can assure you nothing in a hot climate can be 
more disagreeable. Everything, as_ the Trogs say, “ must have an 
end ;”? so had my journey; and [ assure you when my masters deli- 
vered me over to the care of Captain W ood, I felt more happy than 
under the circumstances T could have been expected to feel. 

Captain Wood gave the enterprising zoologists who had evinced such 
a laudable zeal for the enlightenment of European naturalists, a silver 
coin. which | have since ascertained to be worth four shillings and nine- 
pence halfpenny, and two bottles of rum; in consideration of which 
heavy disbursement | was committed to his care, and I must say I do 
not think any living Trog, Pongo, or Jocko, could have been better 
treated than I was while on board his ship. 

[| passed my time very agreeably during the voyage. The sailors liked 
me and were fond of me—the vy are affectionate fellows at heart. I have 
always found that men, like cocoa-nuts, are not a bit the worse for rough 
outsides; and, re ly upon it, bravery and hardihood are not incompatible 
with tenderness and kindness. [used to run up and down the rigging, 
patter up the ratlins like smoke, and slide down the stays like winkin— 
but éhen I could not communicate my ideas, I had not then experienced 
the advantages of education. Thanks to your enlightened countrymen, 
for the spread of intelligence, which has placed some of the most ser- 
viceable citizens of the state on the Bench and in the Senate, and has 
taught your obedient servant to write as he now does, and so far to 
emulate the bright examples set him, as to feel a strong disposition to 
oiler himself at the next election as representive of Mary-le-bone, in 
which independent borough he has been now some time a resident. 

But to return. Science is everything—from the respectable gentle- 
man who shet my mother down to Dr. Magendie of Paris—nothing is to 
interfere with the progress of knowledge. Cats are to be skinned alive, 
and set to run about on a hot day under a red brick wall with a southern 
aspect, in order to illustrate the proverbial tenacity of feline life. Dogs 
are to be poisoned and recovered half-a-dozen times in a morning, in 
order to prove the terrific power of the bane and the surprising in- 
(luence of the antidote. Frogs’ legs are to be torn off, in order that they 
may dance after they are dead on the point of a needle; and a 
bird is to be stifled under a bell glass, in order to substantiate the stag- 
vering fact that an animal cannot exist without air! 

My excellent friend Wood, who was exceedingly fond of me on 
board, no sooner got to Bristol—(I observe , par parenthése, that 
the Church Commissioners have burked the Bishop, as a very na- 
tural seguétur to burning the Episcopal palace )—but he cast about 
as to how he should further the great end of advancing science, by dis- 
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posing of the produce of his four shillings and ninepence halfpenny and 
two bottles of rum, for something more suitable to his idea of my value, 
and more commensurate with my attractions for British zoologists. 

I find the English are notorious for the avidity with which they re- 
ecive and cherish foreigners—no matter whom or what. An old horse- 
doctor from India well drest up, in English shawls bought at Waterloo- 
house, anda turban made either by Madame Maradon, or bought in Cran- 
hourn-alley, will be run after as a wonder; anda broken- down half-pa 
lieutenant of a marching regiment in Austria, by dint of black 
moustachios, white teeth, and an inch and a half of the ‘riband belonging 
to the fourteenth class of an imaginary order stuck to his button-hole, 
may flirt and philander in all the best salons of the metropolis. Nay, 
in some instances, | am told that these nine days’ wonders end their fort- 
night by marrying into the best, and sometimes into the very highest, 

families in the kingdom. 

Wood was aware of this; and, although I had no tail—no riband— 
and very little whiskers—still he knew my real value. The dear English 
have seldom scen one of my race alive, Tyson, Allamand, Vosmaer, and 
Edwards, have all described us and our little peculiarities. Tyson’s 
friend was in London—but long and long before the present scientific 
generation was born or thought of ; and he whom Buffon has recorded, and 
who I rather think was distantly connected with my family through my 
maternal great aunt, died very shortly after his arrival in town from 
Paris, Vosmaer’s protegé never was in England, and only lived seven 
months in Holland; he came from Borneo, whither, as I once heard, 
a branch of our family went and settled. As for Battel’s Pongo, 
1 must say, from all | have heard before | came here, and all I have 
read since, I believe that history to be, what in the eloquent language 
of the day is called,—Humbug ; and as for the poor little fellow who 
was in London four or five years ago, he did not live long enough to be 
remembered. 

Well, Sir, Captain Wood sold me for about forty pounds, and I came up 
to town inside the Bristol coach, under the care of Fuller, one of my ser- 
vants, who are called keepers, but who, in fact, have nothing to do but to 
attend upon me and some other inhabitants of this place; and when [ 
arrived, an elderly woman was presented to me, who was to devote her 
whole care and solicitude to my comfort and convenience—a dear good- 
natured old body she is. They sent for Mr. Nugee, an eminent failor, 
who has a fine house on the opposite side of the Regent’s Park, to 
measure me for what they call a Guernsey shirt—a remarkably pretty 
pattern and an uncommon good fit—(You will, I am sure, excuse me 
for entering into such trifling details, —* Hee Nuge ”) and they gave 
me a cap very similar in form and materials to one which “ boy Jem” 
used to wear on board Wood’s ship while we were at sea. 

I felt very comfortable; they allowed me to live in what I at first 
coming thought a palace, but which turns out to be one of the keeper's 
kitchens; and my dear old woman took to nursing me regularly, and 
tickling me, and making me laugh, and I, like a child, used to pull the 
pins out of her neckerchief, and roll about in her lap, and run after 
her when she wanted to get away from me; but I am a cut above these 
things now, and know about as mu h as the best of them. 

It was, I think, on the 14th of September that I was first visited by 
the Vice-President of the Society of which I am a member. I was told 
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to behave well, for that besides being a scientific zoologist he was a 
magistrate, I did not quite understand my servant Hunt when he 
mentioned that fact; however, it was not necessary to put me on my 
guard, for when the gentleman came I took a great faney to him, and 
after he had looked at my teeth, and I had taken his h: ind and satisfied 
myself he did not mean to burt me, I began to jump about, which feat 
made him laugh, and which ended in his good-naturedly jumping about 
too; and, as he says in his sketch of my life which he wrote for our 
council. “a capital game of play we had.’ 

That was the first day I had ever seen a looking- glass, and T could 
not for the life of me think what it was. I had seen window-elass— 
not in my own country, we have not yet got to make it there—and I 
thought what he held before me was a piece of that sort of glass, and 
that | saw another Trog through it. I cannot bear to think how foolish 
I must have appeared; I looked behind the glass—then I put my 
tongue to it, and even then felt behind it with my hands to see if there 
was not another Trog at the back of it. Whata fool the Vice-Pre- 
sideut must have thought me! 

But I did another thing almost as silly as that. He gave mea 
sugared almond to eat; what do you think I did? I had no idea that 
the white stuff outside was good to eat—I took that for the shell—so 
what did I do but break it off, and eat the nut which was inside. | 
saw the Vice-President smile; by Jove, Sir, the next he gave me I 
tasted the outside covering, and found it remarkably nice—so that time 
I ate the sugar and left the almond. I was quite right then. 

He gave me some sherry in a wine-glass, mixed with sugar, but I 
was not used to sherry, and I do not think it was good of its sort; 
however, I let him see that I could drink somethi ine, for I had a good 
swig at some warm milk and water. By the way, adding water to Lon- 
don milk seems what the enlightened Trogs would call a work of 
supererogation. 

The Vice-President handed me a cocoa-nut—I had him there—I 
know what cocoa-nuts are as well as he ; so as I always was particularly 
fond of the milk | made a dash at the nut to break it—they seemed afraid 
I should hurt myself, so Hunt bored a hole in the nut, and “ in course,’ 
as the book says, I clapped it to my mouth and sucked it dry—this thev 
mentioned as a proof of my instinct—why did not they call it expe ‘rience ? 
for although I shall only be two years old on the 7th of next month, 
I have got, as you may have see n, an old head upon young shoulders, 
and have had the satisfaction of suc king cocoa-nuts long betore | came 
to this country. 

Pencil-cases, too, are not new to me. Captain Wood had one on 
board the ship, and as I once pulled out the pencil, it was natural 
enough for me to peep into the Vice-President’s case to see if I could 
find another; but | must confess, gentleman as he is, he played me a 
shabby trick that day. While my back was turned, he sent Hunt, or 
some other servant of mine, to fetch what he calls a python in a basket, 
to try my nerves; this python being, to my eye, neither more nor less 
than a great infernal boa-constrictor, of w hich my poor mother used to 
warn me, and at which she was once so much frightened while she was 
in the family way, that it was universally supposed I should be marked 
with a serpent when I was born. 

Will you believe it, Sir,.—this excellent and exemplary gentleman 
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had one of these nasty brutes put upon a chair, and when I screamed 
out at it, although it seemed to be labouring under a fit of the gout, and 
was well wrapped up in flannel, he endeavoured to “ tice’? me, as 
Fuller calls it, and go near it, by — a nice cherry-cheeked apple 
on the top of the basket. What a trial in my paradise— -apple, ser- 
pent, and all!—but it would not do. Twas a little wiser than Adam, 
though he was the first of men. I declined the fruit till the serpent 
was gone ; but of this I am quite sure, that my dear Old Eve of a nurse, 
if she had been lett to herself, and the advancement of Science had not 
been the object, would never have tempted me to my own undoing, 

Now { admit I hated ‘Tortoises-——but I hated them, because I did 
not exactly know what they were. In America they make them into 
soup as you serve Turtle, and perhaps they may be very mice, as the 
case is or is not; but IT cannot endure an animal whose head and tail 
are so very much alike, that you do not know whether it is crawling 
towards you from affection, or backing away from somebody else from 
dislike. 

The greatest indignity, however, which [ have yet experienced, was 
from a stupid fellow who came ito my apartment, whilst | was amus- 
ing myself cooling my hands by placing them against the side of the 
room; the ill-mannered wretch took me for a man plastering the wall. 
To be taken for a man at all, was extremely disagreeable ; but to be mis- 
taken for a plasterer was enough to rouse every drop of Trog blood in 
my ves. 

I hate dogs—and whenever I catch a puppy—I mean a pi 
I wreak my little spite upon him, however good-natured I am generally 
and as’ for the Marmosets, who are kept like birds in a cage in our 
kitchen, I do adinit it is glorious fun to have a jump on the top of their 
wiry house, and give them a fright now and then. 

However, before my late illness I became so general an object of 
attraction, that I had plenty of visiters of the best sort, especially on 
Sundays, when the worthy Lords and Commons, who are trying with 
all their might to prevent the poor hard-working people from taking any 
pleasure on the only day in the week when they are able to enjoy them- 
selves, come in shoals to look at me and the Elephant—to see me swing 
with my head downwards, and to see him bathe with his tail upwards. 
We are in fact the Alpha and Omega of the concern—the O’Connell 
and Johnny Russell of the Zoological Gardeus. 

What you saw in the song about me is not altogether true; it says 
that I screamed out, because | took the Speaker in his wig and gown 
for my late venerated mother; this is all nonsense—and as you value 
her memory, pray let me here contradict it—there is not the slightest 
resemblance between them. I screamed at the Speaker because I had 
never seen anything like it before ; and I at first attributed to the sudden 
shock I then received, the serious illness under which I have been since 
labouring. 

Lord Glenelg came up in his dormieuse, and looked at me for two 
hours and a half without moving, although I endeavoured to make 
myself particularly engaging: when he went away he asked Hunt 
something about Canada, but what I never could find out. Lord 
Melbourne good-naturedly tickled me with his whip, and did sa 
something about envying my want of encumbrance in the way of tail 
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T like him—he is a very nice man—and so is Lord Palmerston, and so 
is Lord Teynham. 

However, Trogs are no politicians, and T look at your countrymen 
and women with a philosophical eye. Indeed, I gradually become 
every day more and more degraded into humanity, and shall have 
great difliculty, I foresee, next season, in keeping myself out of most 
of what are called the Scientific Societies ;—those coteries of middle- 
aged fools, who, having lost all attraction in themselves, affect to 
be mad after seunethinn of which they know very little, and about 
which they care less, im order to congregate a few twaddlers of 
their own class at conrersaztones, where grave nonsense and weak tea 
satisfy the elderly guests, and to which the younger visitants, male 
and fe male, sheltering themselves under the agreeable propriety of 
elegant dulness, make a point of going, in order to find amusement for 
themselves, not altogether unconnected with the diffusion of knowledge, 
or the propagation of science, 

It is surprising to hear the extraordinary questions which people who 
come to my “ receptions”? ask about me. ‘The minutest InquITIES are 
nade about my habits and disposition ; and this sort of curiosity is carried 
to such a pitch, that one day, before my ilness, my biovrapher, the Vice- 
President, assisted by Mr. Miller and my servant Fuller, attempted to 
measure me. This | thought was going their lengths. had heard on 
board Wood's ship that weighing and measuring were extremely un- 
lucky ; so I determined not to permit them to carry their project into 
effect. However, the Vice-President has always been so kind to me, and 
| like him so much, that | had not the heart to deny him; and, accord- 
ingly, measure me they did, and with ten times as much care and nicety 
as Nugee did for my shirt, the result of which I send you from the copy 
they left here; premising, — ” my natural turn for mystifica- 
tion imduced =e to keep myself constant motion whenever they 
attempted to ascertain my height, os drawing up my legs, and putting 
my musculus scansorius into action, in order to puzzle them; and my 
reason for doing that was this :—TI do not think it fair to give my height, 
as if | were full-grown, while | am only yet cutting my teeth. I have no 
doubt that in time I shall be as tall as my late father has been repre- 
sented to me to have been. As, however, my proper dimensions at pre- 
sent have not, | believe, been published, except in what are called the 
* Transactions of the Society,’ | subjoin them for your edification. 








Ft. In, 
Height from my heel to the top of my head. ° : - 2 0 
Circumference of the bottom of my breast . ‘ ° ° 1 5 
——————= round the hips. ‘ , ; : . 1 3} 
———-—— of the head round the eyes Jandears . 1 3 
Opening of my mouth : ° ° ° - O 8: 
Height from the middle of my upper lip to my ‘eyebrows , 0 34 
Length from my eyebrows to the occiput . ; ° . O Fk 
Diameter of my ear upwards . ° , ; . ° ° 0 2% 
Transverse diameter of the same. ‘ : . em 
Circumference of the external edge of the same . e ; 0 64 
of that part which adheres to the head. - 0 4 
Length of my arm from the shoulder to the end of my fingers 1 44 
Circumference of my arm. ° 0 6 
of the fore-arm four inches above the wrist . O 6} 
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Ft. In. 
Length of my hand from the wrist to the end of the middle finger 0 5 
Circumference of my hand ° : . yt ae 
Length of my thumb , : . , ‘ ° : 0 if 
——-————- second finger. ° ° , ° 0 2 
—————-——— middle finger . ; ° : ; ‘ ° 0 34 





———-————— fourth finger. , ° : ‘ ° . O 3 
—-—— fifth finger. ‘ . : ‘ ° : 0 24 
Circumference of my thumb and little finger. ° ° ° ] 


--- -———< other fingers , ‘ 
Length of the palm . 
Breadth of ditto , : ° ° : ° 
Height from my heel to the extremity of the thigh-bone . 











Length from my heel to the extremity of the middle toe, east sh 
is my longest , ‘ ° ° ° ° ; . 
Circumference of my thigh —. : ° ° ° ° ° oF 
—————-——.-—- leg at its thickest part ° ° ° 6 
-— — foot, taken from the origin of the thumb , 54 
Length of my thumb, or great toe ° 
-- second toe ° ; ° : 2 
— third toe : . . ‘ . P 2) 
——— ————. fourth toe ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° ° 24 


———_————- fifth toe , , ° ° ; 
Greatest breadth of my sole at the origin of the thumb, 





. 
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or 
great toe . ° . : : . . . . i 24 
— -—— near my heel. e : ° 1} 
Circumference of my great toe at the largest point . ° 1} 
other toes. , , : ° 1+ 


By this description, you will see that I am a stout little fellow of-my 
class, and if I had not been pulled down by my last attack, I have no 
doubt I should have filled out considerably more than I have. 

The fact is, the English doctors did not understand my complaint ; 
they found me feverish and chilly, hot and uncomfortable, and gave 
me physic, a thing unheard of except in extreme cases in my own 
country, and attempted to bleed me: this was I thought but a bungling 
affair. They cut three holes in my arm with what they call a lancet, 
but all in vain; they then proceeded to give me mercury, Fuller says, 
by mistake; but I do not think that likely. However, no matter 
how I got it, mercury I took; and it played the very deuce with 
me. You know I cannot speak, and I do not lke my Council (who 
as Zovlogists sit most appropriately in Bruton-street) to know that 
I write, for I am told—of course 1 never am present at their meet- 
ings—that they are a fidgetty set, and that if some of them were 
to find out that I could scribble, others of them might take it in 
their heads to deprive me of pen, ink and paper, for fear I should 
tell tales out of school. So, after I had taken this physic, and find- 
ing myself worse, I pointed to my gums, through which four great 
grinders, exactly like my lamented mother’s permanent molars, were 
endeavouring to make their way. At last the Vice-President took the 
hint, and then I began to wish I had never called his attention to 
them: no sooner did they understand my meaning than the Doctor left 
feeling my pulse, and the Vice-President whipped a bit of stick into my 
mouth ; whereupon the Doctor gave a slash at my guns with the same 
infernal thing he had before jobbed into my arm, and although I am 
much less feyerish, and I have no doubt it will do me good in the end, 
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my mouth is so sore that it is with great difficulty I can eat an apple, 
or what I confess I like even better, a nice raw potato well peeled. 

My Council have contrived a very nice amusement for me, by making 
a sort of sham tree in my care, and when [ am well and the weather 
is mild, I take great delight in swinging on the branches—holding on 
hy my feet with my head downwards ; and then Fuller laughs, and so 
does Hunt, and so do the ladies and gentlemen who come to see me; 
but my dear old nurse, whenever I do so, cries out, “ Oh fie! for shame, 
Tommy.’? Now I don’t at all understand what she means, for it was 
my mother who taught me to swing, and I am quite sure she never 
would have permitted me to do anything that was ungenteel or in the 
slightest degree exceptionable. 

1 have heard it hinted that people pay for seeing me; T hope this 1s 
not true. Tshould not like the idea of being shown for money. I 
am sure [ see a great many people who come to visit me, much 
more curious objects to look at than myself; so curious, indeed, that I 
wonder they are not afraid of being kept here altogether. For my own 
part, L am h: appy enough. If I were at liberty to walk about the streets, 
or drive my cab, or go to the opera, or the theatres, or to assemblhies— 
the English are, as 1 hear, such ill-bred people that I should be fol- 
lowed and pressed upon, and perhaps squeezed to death through their 
anxiety to stare at me. Tlere IL admit visiters, because my Council 
consider it good for the advancement of science; but I am secure from 
personal inconvenience: and T assure you, when I am alone my soli- 
tude is by no means yall able. 

I sit down before the fire, and amuse myself by watching my servant’s 
dinner roasting ; for, although I never eat much myself, I like to see the 
process of cooking—it is an art peculiar to what are called human crea- 
tures, and upon which, | am told, they pique themselves particularly ; 
indeed, I heard one of my visiters say, the other day, that all the 
vices and follies which can be crammed into the heart or mind of a man 
are completely outweighed in society by the taste and ingenuity of his 
cook. This to me, of course, sounds strange : the only sensual gratifi- 
cation I receive from gastronomy arises from the warmth of the fire 
which its practice sanie requires, and even that is ticklish work. 
Battel, in his account of the Pongo family, says that they will come 
down in the morning to the fires which the travellers have made the 
night before in the woods, and will sit round them until they go out, but 
that they have no understanding to lay the wood together. I fiatter 
myse lf fam a little more enlightened than that; however, thanks to 
the attention of my people here, I have little need of troubling myself— 
a more ¢ vil or kinder set of servants no T'roglodytes niger ever had. 

All this is in confidence, which I think you will not betray; and 
therefore | may impart to you my intention of w riting my opinions of 
English socie ty, w hich T am just as oe to form, shut up here, as 
many other worthies who mix in it, and who have written elaborated 
works on it. I live pretty much in my own circle, it is true, but as the 
season comes on, I am certain of being invited into the best company 
as a talented stranger. I do not know whether the Jalofis, the Feloops, the 
Nalloes, the Balantes, the Papels, and Banyans, will take any very great 
interest in my work ; but if I can secure one or two of the best circulating 
libraries in Bambouk to push me, I think, from the little I saw of the 
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Malinkups, they will take off a whole edition—a portrait of myself, 
habited ina fancy dress, will of course be the frontispiece, 

But I must conclude, or I shall tire your patience. Pray do me the 
kindness to come and see me; you will be (lisappointed at my inability 
to speak to you; the development of the organ is, however, going on. 
1 am able at present only to inquire the names and peculiarities of my 
visiters, and have got a confirmed habit of saying, “* Who? Who?” to 
my servants upon the arrival of every new face. The royal road to writ- 
ing, Which Mr. Isaac Tomkins has opened to me, diminishes my anxiety 
as to talking, for I can scribble without fatigue, ond as well with my feet 
as my hands (which, entre nous, are as much hands as feet, and would, 

I understood the game, enable me to play a rubber at whist by my- 
<clf). Now, if T once began to talk, I should be kept incessantly 
answering questions from morning till night, which, as I hear them 
put by the enlightened public to my servants, it would be infinitely 
beneath the dignity of a Troglodytes niger of any character to reply to. 

Will you do me the favour to present my best compliments to Mrs. 
Editor and the young ladies ? and believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
Tnomas T. N. Cumpanzes. 


P.S.—I have sat for my picture three or four times, and shall be in 
the Exhibition. H. B. made what [ thought a capital likeness of me, 
but when it was published it was universally believed to be a certain 
noble lord, who, for decency’s sake, shall be nameless. 





THE VENUS OF CANOVA. 


A whisper'd sound is on the breeze, 
A gentle murmur soft and low; 
‘Tis not the wind among the trees, 
“Tis not the sun-lit fountain’s flow; 
Their well-known music hath been stirr'd 
By nature all this summer day, 
The soul hath felt, the ear hath heard 
Them singing on their joyous way. 


‘Tis not the happy ring-dove cooing, 
A note unchanged in sense and tone; 
Nor hum of bee, while closely wooing 
The rose, to make its sweets his own. 
The pleasant voice of bird and bee 
Have sweetly mingled all day long, 
A most familiar melody— 
In love and labour, cheer'd by song ! 


All day hath nature's gentle voice 

Been link'd with song, above, around ; 
Bidding all things with her rejoice, 

Yet hush’d till now this one dear sound. 
Now list! the whisper comes more near; 

And, as she hears her own sweet boy, 
The goddess-woman starts with fear, 

If fear can be twin-born with joy! H. 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA.* 


BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 


Mr. Abdy, who has in his American journal made such strenuous exer 
tions on be half of the coloured people, advances, and endeavours to support, 
two opinions concerning them, which T had considered quite exploded ; one 
is, that mankind has been gradually changed into the present physical varie- 
ties, by the natural effect of climate ; and the other, that there is no mental 
difference or inferiority between the negroes and the Caucasians. How the 
human race has become so diversified, is beyond my depth to discover, or 
purpose to investigate ; but it is certain, that if the change has been pro- 
duced by the agency of climate, it must have h: appened at a very remote 
period, and have taken a long time to accomplish ; vet no such action has 
been observed through the whole range of history and tradition, to the pre- 
sent day. The system is also opposed to the received period of the Creation 
of Man, and of the Deluge ; since no apparent alteration having taken place 
in two or three thousand years, we may naturally inquire how many it would 
take to turn a lank sandy-haired Scotchman into a woolly-head negro, 
small-eyed Chinese ? 

The difference of mental powers is not so susceptible of logical proof, but 
is sufficiently evident to the experienced observer. The negro’s aptitude to 
learn, admitting it to be equal to the white man’s, (which I doubt, however,) 
proves only the. power of one faculty of the mind—the memory. His imagi- 
nation may be nearly equal, and his quickness is verv evident, but his judg- 
ment and reasoning powers are sadly deficient ; in short, his animal pro- 
pensities exceed ours m strength, alx ut as much as his intellectual gifts are 
deficient. He possesses an elastic spirit, easily depressed or elev ated——exhi 
bits the most bitter moaning and the most uproarious mirth, the grossest 
depravity and the strongest religious fanaticism ; he can be nothing soberly, 
discreetly, and rationally,—and rarely anything long. These gq jualities are of 
course most striking in the ignorant, and are consider ably mor difi ed by edu- 
‘ation; but their distinguishing traits generally exist in all. 

Furthermore, it is evident that the mulattos excel the negroes, and the 
quadroons the mulattos, both im person and intellect, and yet are considered 
less valuable as working slaves; for they inherit with their blood, a portion 
of a more stubborn and untameable spirit. Let us also cast a glance to St. 
Domingo, where they are a sovereign people, and we find them the hardest 
of task-masters totheir own slaves; and by all accounts, now they are freed 
from the restraint and guidance of the whites, they are gradually descending 
to their native state of barbarism. 

Mr. Abdy is strangely sensitive about the opposition to intermarriage be- 
tween the blacks and whites. Surely we are excusable for vielding 
to the repugnances of our senses, for believing that black man was 
made for black woman, and that nature never intended, though she may 
tolerate, a mixture of the races. However, I would place no legal impedi- 
ment to such marriages; a depraved taste ought not to be punished as a 
crime, and would not even be a misfortune, without human enactments ; but 
I would also admit a feeling of charity for those who are endowed with a 
more natural preference for their own caste and colour, and who are desirous, 
without inflicting wrong, to keep themselves personally aloof from that which 
is personally offensive. 

Any person who has passed by the African church in New York, or any 
other African church during divine service, particularly in summer, when 
the windows and doors are all epen—anest have enjoyed a treat, if he had 
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any taste for the ludicrous in religion. I have heard and seen screaming, 
moaning, laughing, singing, dancing, and clapping hands at the same time, 
On one occasion the clergyman in the pulpit, a white man, happening to 
catch my eye during a pause in his exhortations, to let the storm which he 
had raised blow over, and probably reading astonishment in my countenance 
—it seemed to me that he winced and looked foolish, as if ashamed of his 
congregation, Those poor people were probably quite in earnest at the time ; 
but though some of them seemed in the last agonies, it is very likely that 
the greater number enjoyed equally excruciating fun before thes finished 
the day. A friend of mine had a negro neighbour, who held prayer-meet- 
ings at his house on particular evenings, which he was obliged to have 
stopped as a nuisance, in consequence of the extraordinary mixture of pray- 
ing, singing, shouting, and fighting, with which he and his family were 
regaled. 

As persons who aim at impartiality—at steering a middle course between 
extremes, rarely give satisfaction to either, possibly I may be considered as 
an advocate for slavery. So far from that being the case, I detest it in 
feeling, in principle, and in practice ; and am particularly desirous of keep- 
ing myself aloof from those communities who are so unfortunate as to pos- 
sess, and to depend on the system. Slaves are the worst of servants, and 
those who are dependant on them must govern them with rigour ; and, in 
the main, I do not consider them as treated with undue severity, though 
there are, of course, exceptions, and they, like the rest of the world, have 
to endure the consequences of the vices, eaprices, and inhumanity of man- 
kind, their own included. In New Orleans, where they are treated with the 
greatest severity, the most reckless and ungovernable are congregated ; but 
until that city become thoroughly regenerated, one may look there in vain 
for moderation, justice, or humanity. Whether the conduct of the negroes 
would be improved by affording them instruction, or whether it would only 
render them the more discontented with their lot, are questions which I do 
not feel competent to decide, and which it would be useless and unprofitable 
to investigate, till Time, the great reformer, shall whet his seythe, and mow 
down a few of those moral weeds which shoot up so abundantly in those 
luxuriant soils which produce the sugar, rice, and cotton, 

The Mobile Indians are the most degraded people I have ever seen. They 
go nearly naked, with the exception of a piece of a blanket thrown over 
their shoulders; but the females, at least the young girls who enter the city 
to sell their back-loads of pitch-pine for lighting fires, generally wear a 
cotton frock, probably a cast-off donation, without any under garment save 
a covering of dirt about as old as the individual. They seem entirely igno- 
rant of the cleansing properties of water, and are much more partial to 
whisky as a beverage, on which they get as drunk as it is possible to be, as 
often as they can procure it. Their houses are made of the bark of the 
yellow pine, are about four feet high, open on one side, and in form the half 
of a bee-hive or deep bowl. They are a very different description of people 
from the negroes, by whom they are despised and ridiculed : they are harm- 
less, chaste, timid, and unobtrusive: and will never sell their birthright— 
their liberty, for a mess of porridge. Most of the men have a fowling-piece, 
hunting is their only occupation, and the money received for their furs is 
usually expended in whisky. 

Before 1 quit this dark subject, I will relate a tragic event which took 
place in Baldwin County, State of Alabama, for the truth of which I can 
vouch, as I was in the immediate neighbourhood at the time it occurred, and 
received the particulars from some of the actors in it. It will serve to prove 
that untaught man can exceed in brutality every beast that roams the forest. 

A girl of twelve years of age, and her brother of nine, the children of a 
widow, had some distance to go to school through the lonely forest. One 
day they did not return home as usual, and inquiry and search having been 
made, no trace of them could be discovered, nor any probable conjecture be 
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forme das to their fate. They were repe — advertised in the name of 
their disconsolate and heart-broken mother, but their disappearance conti- 
aaa involved in an impenetral le my ame In about a month afterwards 
we young ladies were riding on horseba kin the same neighbourhood, and 
passing by a pool where two negroes were bathing, one of them rushed 
suddenly from oa thieket. in a state of nudity, and attemp ited to seize the 
bridle of one of the horses. The young ladies fled from the road, but in 
endeavouring to ese ipe through the wood, one of them fell from her horse. 
The negro, as if considering her as secure, pursued the other, and as he 
overtook her, pereeiving that the fallen lady had regained her horse, and 
Was likely to cffeet her es pe, he chanved the object of his pursuit, till 
led between both, he gave up the chace and disappeared in the woods : 
however, the fellow was known and arrested, together with his companion, 
bn Whom suspicion had hkewise fallen, and no time was lost in putting them 
fo various modes of torture, as well to gratify immediate vengeance, as in 
the hope of clearing up the fate of the elildven. No human beings ean 
possess less fortitude than the negroes, and they very soon laid open the 
Whole mystery in the clearest manner, for their separate confe ssions exactly 
vreed, and the bodies of the ehildren were found as deseribed. The parti- 
culars, if DT dared to sully this page with them, would excite too painful 
horror, 01 perhaps incredulity. 

\ court was soon organized in Blakely to try the two fiends, against 
Whom there was no evidence but their own confession extorted by torture, 
and the diseovery of the bodies. This, though in such a ease satisfactory to 
every person, Was wholly illegal: T have myself been present at a trial for 
murder, where the voluntary confession of the prisoner was not allowed to be 
given in evidence, and the culprit was ac waite ‘dl, which was in facet the in- 
tention, The two negroes being of course found guilty, were conde mned to 
be hung, according to legal forms, on some future day; but the patience of 
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the auditors being exhausted, they simultancously shouted, “ Now, now 
hang them at once!" The judge would have had the sentence executed 
legally, but the people took the affair into their own hands. They imme- 
diately dragged the prisoners into the forest, tied each to a tree, and having 
first feasted their vengeance by tortures and mutilation, they roasted them 
to death by slow degrees.* 

Hlow often have we all heard the climate of England found fault with— 
fogeyv, damp, dismal, and variable; but to attempt to prove its superiority, 
both as relates to health and comfort, over any part of the United States, 
eems to be now unnecessary, notwithstanding the splendid weather usual 
at particular seasons in the latter country. During the months of Sep- 
tember and October, in the year 1832, immedi: itely after the cholera in the 
northern states, the season continued more inv: ari bly fine than T have ever 
experienced in any climate. The rich and diversified colouring of river 


forest, and mountain scenery, glowing und ra cl udless sky, and fanned by 
gentle and refreshing breezes—no excess of heat during the day—and the 


hights agreeably cool and Invig r rating. seemed sent toconsole the living for 
the loss of their fricnds, and to reconcile them to so lovely a world ; but ‘at 
length the cruel spoiler came, and nit d all its sweetness !’—in the 
shape ofa north-we st wind, on meeting which sudde nly on turning a corner, 
if it did not fos el like the pricking of five hundred needles, I don't know 
what it felt like. The thermometer fell about forty degrees, and a severe 
frost accompanied this dry and searching blast. During December the 
weather was generally mild, without frost or snow, till the Ist or 2nd of Ja- 
nuary, When the winter set in for the season, but with moderate severity. 
Settled winter lasts for littl more than two months in New York, as it 
breaks up about the 10th of March, and continues varying from winter to 


Since the above statement was written, a more det ailed account has been pub- 
lished in the Alabama papers, with the signatures of the grand jury of Blakely. 
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summer, winter predominating at first, and summer gradually gainin 
ground, till towards the end of May, when the latter retains undisturbe 
possession of the season. This might seem a description of the English 
climate if Idid not add that these changes generally take place in the 
course of an hour or two, amount to from thirty-five to forty degrees of 
Fahrenheit, and are caused by a change of wind. During the changeable 
seasons, there seems to be no moderate weather ; all is violent and sudden 
reverse, 

In the southern states, along the Gulf of Mexico, the climate is subject to 
similar excessive changes, which continue during the entire winter, as that 
season can never be considered fixed for any period, but summer-heat con- 
tinues with little change from the middle of May to about the middle of 
November ; the thermometer standing in the shade during the hottest part 
of the day at from eighty-eight to ninety-two, except during an occasional 
day or two of a north wind, when it ranges two or three degrees lower, but is 
considered by all, and felt by many, to be more unhealthy, probably owing 
to its dryness, and its checking perspiration, The east wind is violent, of 
short continuation, and accompanied generally with a thunder-storm non 
with heavy rain, which is sometimes blown almost horizontally to the earth. 
A change of wind is, as usual in tropical regions, announced first by a calm, 
and then bya darkness arising in the point from which the change is to 
come, A sea breeze from the south prevails along the coast during the 
summer from ten o'clock in the morning till sunset, which is very refreshing 
and salubrious, but which is gradually lost as it goes inland, and hardly 
reaches forty miles. 

Exercise in a earriage open at all points, but with a tester roof, may be 
enjoyed at any hour of the hottest day; but early in the morning, or fora 
couple of hours before night, all sorts of vehicles and saddle horses are in 
operation, Should you meet any person moving at a moderate pace, you 
may conclude him to be some sober old fellow, going to, or returning from 
his place of business ; or some doctor whose horse is over-worked ;—but as to 
the rest of the community, their object seems to be at all times to cut through 
the air as fast as possible. The horses are excellent, many of the clerks 
and shopmen keep one as well as a negro; and on week days and business 
times, the horse draws a dray attended by the slave, and brings in a handsome 
income to the owner; on Sundays and summer times he draws a gig or cart. 

There are few days during the summer in which thunder is not heard at 
one or more points of the compass; it is much louder, the lightning more 
vivid, and the rain stronger than in England, but habit reconciles the most 
timid female to it. Sleeping in a small wooden house, the thunder sounding 
in arapid succession of broadsides immediately over it, illuminated by flashes 
of light which nothing but the sun could match, a rain battering the shingles 
over head sufficient to turn the streets into rivers in a few minutes, and the 
forest moaning and cracking under the blast, is a humiliating situation for 
man, if he cannot enjoy the sublime conflict of the elements. I had to go 
home one night along a lonely road during the beginning of a storm, before 
the rain had begun to fall, when the flashes of lightning alternating with the 
most complete darkness, seemed to divide the solitude equally between them. 
At one moment the distant glades of the forest visible as at noon-day, the 
next I could not see any object whatever, and could only keep my road by 
taking a fresh departure with every flash. On the days succeeding these 
storms I have occasionally seen a lofty pine about 100 feet in height, which 
having been struck by the electric fluid, had lost a spiral strip of bark from 
the top to the earth, of course destroying the vitality of the tree. Lives are 
sometimes lost, but more rarely than might be supposed by those not taking 
into account the extreme thinness of the population. :, 

Winter, always a healthy season in the north, in the south consists, for a 
large portion, of a very unhealthy sort of weather, which is, during the preva- 
lence of the south wind, warm, damp, and relaxing. To open windows for 
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the purpose of airing rooms is only to admit a damp air, if not too stagnant 
to move, and fuel is too expensive, and the atmosphere too warm, for fires. 
Keys and penknives rust in the pocket, and boots become soon covered with 
mould: this is a good season for doctors. But a north wind comes, people 
are muflled to the eves, the wharfs are soon cleared of fire-wood—a very 
expensive firing even in the midst of the forest—and the negroes look 
miserably blue. Last winter was the severest ever remembered throughout 
the United States. At Mobile the the rmome ter stood at 5° or 6° above zero ; 
and at Charleston and Natehez, at 6° under. The orange trees were every 
where destroyed, and I observed a fine ¢ rop of peas in blossom, which in one 
night were completely withered. 

With respect to the insalubrity of New Orleans and the vicinity of the 
lower Mississippi, it is too well, and too fatally known, to require much notice 
here. I should not think that the climate is outdone in malignity by any 
other on the face of the globe from July to November, though 1834 was some- 
how exempt from the ravages of the yellow fever. Havanna is unhealthy in 
aless degree, but for a longer period; however, there, it is pretty well ac- 
counted for by the negligence of the government, and the indolence of the 
people. Carrion is never removed from the spot where it falls, and even 
human bodies are left to pollute the air, the earth and the sea, without in- 
quiry respecting the cause of their death, or care for the public safety. The 
captain of an American slip told me that when last in Havanna, lying at 
anchor in the harhour, the remains of a man and woman, tied together, floated 
past his ship with every ebb and flow of the tide, emitting a dreadful eflluvia, 
and exciting a deep disgust in himself and crew, but a matter of indifference 
to the natives. It was supposed that it had been a wife and her paramour 
sacrificed to vengeance. Such dangerous and offensive objects are removed 
and buried in New Orleans, though occasionally there has not been a possi- 
bility of procuring hands to bury those who had died in their beds, and corpses 
have remained for days in the burying-grounds exposed to a burning sun 
till men could be found willing to risk their lives for exorbitant wages. 

As if the yellow fever was not a sufliciently deadly scourge, it received the 

powerful aid of the cholera during the sic kly seasons of 1832 and 1833, and 
jointly they threatened extermination to the city; for the cholera made no 
distinction in favour of the acclimated ; but such is the thirst of gain and love 
for enterprise which distinguish the Americans, that they resolved to fill up 
the breaches in crowds more than suflicient for the purpose. Tn new settle- 
ments struggling against disease, battling with nature, and armed against 
each other, a recklessness of life prevails to a degree unknown in ancient 
and well ordered societies; to which motives, banishment from home and 
friends, and deprivation of habitual comforts and pleasures, must, in 
Europeans at least, lend their powerful aid. I have often heard young men 
who were not quite so prosperous as they had reckoned on, when threatened 
by the most fatal disease, coolly and dispassionately express the utmost in- 
difference as to what the result might be, and 1 should judge that they were 
not actuated by a contempt for this life, or the hopes of a better, but by 
veariness of a life of labour and privation, without any interest but the 
varying excitements and depressions caused by drams and tobacco. Those 
who are making money, being possessed of a never wearying stimulant, and 
a vista of future enjoyment, may be entirely acquitted of the above weak- 
ness. 

Mobile was formerly, equally with New Orleans, an annual victim to the 
yellow fever, but the scourge has not returned during the last seven years, 
and is now pretty confidently considered to have paid his last visit as an 
epidemic. This is ascribed to two causes; one, having made the roadway 
through the streets with shells, and the other, filling up marshes, letting off 

stagnant water, and generally removing and destroying nuisances. The last 
reason is quite suflicient to account for the improvement, through doubt- 
lessly aided by the first. Mobile stands on a level plain, elevated at the most 
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cighteen or twenty feet above the surface of the river, its highest ridge ap- 
proaching to within about 200 yards of the channel of the river, and rather de- 
scending as it recedes from it. A marsh lay along between this ridge and the 
running water, which was partly covered by trees and shrubs, with bull-rushes 
and other aquatic plants, inhabited by millions of frogs, and producing 
myriads of inseets. This marsh has been entirely filled in by sand carted 
from the neighbouring ridge, which has also given the town a gradual 
descent to the river sufficient to prevent the settlement of water, and so re- 
moved the chief cause of malaria, During the reign of the yellow fever, several 
houses, both of wood and brick, extended into the marsh; and as neither 
Mobile nor Rome was built ina day, water was suffered to remain stagnant 
under the floors, and whenever necessity did not compel them to make a 
road. "This, in such a warm climate, must have proved a hot-bed of disease, 
and the reputation which the place then acquired is not yet entirely removed 
in the northern states. T asked a gentleman in New York, who possessed 
property in Mobile, if he considered the climate of that city as bad as that of 
New Orleans, and he replied, that it was pretty much the same. At this 
time there had been no yellow fever in Mobile for four years, and no conta- 
gious cholera ; and both diseases had just been raging with an exterminating 
fury in New Orleans. Whether it be owing to the clean, firm sand on which 
Mobile stands, to the resin of the pine forests, to the lime of the shells, or 
from what other cause soever, that city has stood exempt from cholera, while 
regions apparently far more favoured by genial air and climate, have been 
everywhere subject to its exterminating visits. 

Still in eandour it must be admitted that it is far from being a desirable 
climate, and its faults shall be stated as well as I have been able to ascertain 
them. Great and sudden changes are common to it, with perhaps the whole 
of North America; but its damp and stagnant atmosphere during one por- 
tion of the year, only relieved by excessive cold, and the long continuance of 
heat, aided, as in most parts of the Union, by improper food! and excess of 
improper drink, sufliciently account for the number of deaths, the drooping 
coustitutions, and the multitude of medical men. IT counted about twelve or 
thirteen doctors, besides preseribing druggists, most of whom had as much 
as they could do in a population of seven or eight thousand, ineluding blacks ; 
aud Tam confident that at some periods there are few families, cluding 
their slaves, who have not one of them in attendance. Pulmonary com- 
plaints are rare, but bilious attacks are frequent, and under a variety of 
forms. Not being a medical man, I have no pretence to a correct enumera- 
tion or classification, but it ser med to me that cholera morbus and bilious 
cholic were the most suddenly fatal: but bilious fevers, dyspepsia, and a 
general wearing out of the system by repeated summers, acting with a power 
increased in proportion to its effeets—are evils which the most cautious and 
temperate cannot always eseape, and for which the surest remedy is change 
of climate. The fever and ague seem to be almost entirely banished to 
situations near the river and bay. 

A great deal of bilious sickness prevails among the negroes, from which 
one might suppose that they had been originally adapted to a colder climate, 
if their removal from Guiana had been of as ancient a date as that of the 
Milesians to Ireland; but that transportation having taken place after 
tniracles had ceased, and while misgovernment was in its zenith, their il- 
ness remains to be accounted for on other grounds than heat. The cause, I 
believe, arises from gluttony, and a childish inattention to approaching indis- 
position. They are supplied with an abundance of food, more in quantity 
than they can always consume, composed of fragments and sauces, which in 
this plentiful country rarely make a second appearance at a dinner table, and 
which suflice to support a multitude of vagrant hogs and dogs, after the 
blacks have done, with food which in many parts of Europe would be con- 
tended for by a more vagrant population. The negro is no anchorite in bis 
habits, but for quantity and greediness of his food at least he may stand 
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comparison with any civic corporator. He has no idea of practising self- 
denial, or of taking exercise for his health’s sake; and the labour of adults 
being ofien uncertain or moderate, and that of children next to nothing, it 
falls to the doctor periodically to set matters to rights. 

The very great and disproportion: ule quantity of sickness amongst all 
children in the United States can be accounted for on similar grounds. If 
beef-steaks, fish, ham, and a variety of hot cakes at breakfast and tea, pro- 
duce, as 1 am convinced they do, more illness among grown-up people in 
America than in England, how much more injurious must the same food 
prove to childhood. Parents in England, however they may indulge in un- 
wholesome luxuries themselves, are firm and clear-sighted enough to restrain 
the fancies of their children; and if they neglected to do so, their physician 
would explain the necessity for it, and their relatives would probably 
ridicule their weakness; but in America, as far as 1 have had an opportunity 
of observing, children are allowed to partake of everything they wish for at 
table, without any danger of their parents incurring either doetorial censure 
or friendly ridicule ; the consequences are, that a large proportion of those 
who have eseaped the dangers of infaney never reach to maturity. The 
Americans have as warm parental aflections as other people, but they cer- 
tainly know less how to exercise a salutary restraint over their offspring, 
physically and morally, than any other people within the range of my expe- 
rience. 

Happy it is for many in the Old World that their confined circumstances 
limit their indulgence ; and happy also are their children in profiting by 
the same necessity, when parents are too weak and fond to exercise volun- 
tary constraint. T have known the only child of wealthy and doting parents, 
who, while recovering from a bilious tever, had frequent relapses, arising 
solely from improper food, which I do not believe was ever commented on 
by his physician. On one part of the week he would be in bed, taking me- 
dicine, and on another at table, stufling himself with fish, flesh, and pastry, 
fruit and iced cream; and this continued for several weeks, till nature 
proved his physician, ma/gre lua. 

I formed an acquaintance with a gentleman in New Orleans, who had 
come from England with a view of settling there, but who had left his 
family in New York, not choosing to expose them to the same perilous risk 
of climate which he was willing to brave himself for their sake. He was 
rather advanced in life, had evidently seen better days, and received a gen- 
tlemanly education, none of which circumstances were in his favour there ; 
but he appeared well qualified for business, and anxious to be employed, 
and was furnished with a number of letters to the principal mercantile 
houses, speaking in the highest terms of his character and qualifications, 
The following statement will show what kind of a reception he met with in 
the land of liberty, where a king is looked upon as a monster, It was 
written by himself, with an intention of publishing it in the New Orleans 
Bulletin, or some other liberal paper; but, on reflection, he did not think it 
would be quite fair, or perhaps politic, to drag the names of his friends before 
the public, so he submitted in silence to his wrongs. Before we parted, I 
prevailed on him, with considerable ditliculty, to give me the manuscript, 
which, if it can make no tupression on the spawn of sans-culotte tyrants, 
may perchance serve as a beacon to avoid them. Its truth cannot be ques- 
tioned; the respectable names it contains are quite sufficient to ratify it. 
Without further preface I give it in his own words :— 

“| arrived in New Orleans in the first week in May, 1832, by the steamer 
Marietta, from Mobile, which city 1 passed through on my way from New 
York, and stopped for the first night at Bishop’s hotel. Wishing, however, 
to be more quiet and retired, I determined, on the following morning, after 
having delivered my introductory letters, to look out for a “private lodging, 
which I was informed might be found somewhere between Royal-street t and 
the country. Having looked through most of those streets, and made 
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inquiries, without suceceding to my liking, I removed on the same day toa 
private boarding-house in C hartres-street. Thad purposed visiting, in the 
evening, the French theatre ; but not liking the bill, and having no acquaint- 
anee that T eould venture to intrude on, | wandered about in the cool of the 
evening from street to street, and happened to pass through some which I 
had visited in the morning—a fact no way strange, as they were the first 
streets [ turned into from my lodging. A little before eight o'clock, while 
walking about to kill time, in an absent, loitering sort of way, a man and a 
lad overtook and ~~ me. The man having stopped ard stared at me, I 
observed, that he would) probably reeownize me when he saw me again; to 
which he re pli d, that he had had his eve on me for some time, as he cruiessed 
I was a suspicious character, and he would continue to wateh my proceedings. 
The only consequences to such an adventure in London or Dublin would be, 
that the fellow would have got kicked or — Lat: but I, being aware of 
What a lawless and violent city T had got into, merely treated the matter 
with contempt, and was moving h a when T found myself accompa 
nied by the two intruders ; for T had hurt the pride of a meddling, ignorant, 
and irritable Trishinan, who informed ine that the city was davested by me, 
and the likes of me, and that [must go with him before the mayor. This 
I considered a most agreeable invitation, having nothing else to do, and 
thinking that it must end in the diseomfiture of the Hibernian, who in- 
formed me, as we went along, that he was a citizen of the United States, 
and a native of Treland, and that he was not ashamed of his country, but 
did not state whether his country was equally gracious to him. 

“ Arrived at the guardhouse, and the mayor not being there, we appeared 
before Captain Penn, the chief of the police, who recognized the Irishman, 
and investieated the charge against Ji with what I thought a ridiculous 
eravily. Neither Captain Penn nor any of the police, as far as I am aware, 
being acquainted with the English language, LT explained the business in 
French; till Penn, finding lis [Irish friend began to cut but a poor plight 
with his charge of ‘investing’ the city, suddenly said,‘ Arrefez un moment,’ 
and then brought forth from another room a large printed handbill, econtain- 
ing a description of some person with whom he compared me. However, 
unfortunately for the parties, there was not a shadow of resemblance ; and 
as IT treated the whole fi with scorn and indignation, the Irishman at 
length gave up the ease. Captain Penn said it appeared to be a mistake, 
and told me I might depart, on leaving my name, and any reference I 
thought proper. IT accordingly did so, naming Mr. Beverley Chew, Presi- 
dent of the Canal Bank, to whose attentions [ had been recommended by 
his own nearest relatives. 

“ Having entered the Exchange Coffee-house on my way home, I there 
met with a Mr. Dixon, an eminent merchant, to whom having related my 
adventure, he immediately looked about the room for the mayor, that he 
might introduce me, and so place me under his protection; but the mayor 
had unluckily taken his departure. However, I felt no uneasiness, relying 
on the reeommendations which I had brought to New Orleans, and on the 
improbability of any person having a motive to annoy so unpretending an 
individual: but my reasoning was founded on British principles, not on 
those of Algiers or New Orleans, for the second act of the drama was yet 
to come, and was destined not to be so merely farcical, 

‘On the following day, being confined by an attack of illness, said to be 
usual to strangers, from drinking the Mississippi water, I did not fall under 
the observation of this most watchful and least efficient of all poliees ; but 
on Sunday evening I accompanied a friend to the Exchange Coffee-house. 
Having separated from him at half-past eight o’clock, on my turning out, in 
order to go home to my gruel and bed, I was familiarly addressed by Captain 
Penn, who appeared to ‘have been lying in wait for me at the c iffee-house, 
but whom I did not immediately recognize. He said there were some 
rumours which had followed me from Mobile, and which it would be well to 
silence at once. This seemed strange enough; for I never suspected the 
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truth, that it was a fabricated excuse for arresting me, which he did by 
taking my arm, and requesting me to walk with him to the guardhouse, to 
meet the mayor, I asked him if I was to consider myself a prisoner; and 
he replied, * porn? de tout’ However, I felt that T was, and of course went 
with him. On our arrival at the calabouse, or guardhouse, he left ine, as I 
supposed, to go to the mayor; and T rem: uned for half an hour, during the 
nine o'clock muster, insolently stared at and serutinized by the police. 1 
had become very impatient, whe nan American gentleman entered, whom I 
afterwards found was the mayor's clerk. I remonstrated with him; and he 
told me that the Captain was gone to call on Mr. Dicks, having been in- 
formed by me of Mr. Dicks’s intention of introducing me to the mayor, 

Dixon, not Dicks, I replied: * but, however, either will do” The Captain 
just then returned, and gave the astounding information that he had called 
on Mr, Dicks, and also on Mr, Barrett, whose name I had mentioned, and 
that both these gentlemen denied all knowledge of me. I said there must 
certainly have been some mistake: that those gentlemen could not have 
understood him: but that other friends of mine—Mr. Grant, Mr. Dixon, 
and Messrs. Bowen—were all within a cireuit of three minutes’ walk. The 
clerk appeared to second me; but Captain Penn assumed a determined arr, 
and said, as well as 1 could understand, as he speke in an unde ‘r tone, and 
in French, that IT was some dangerous person, and that, saeré blew! he 
would arrest me, and take the responsibility. So, his order being given, I 
was seized by the breast on each side, my remonstranees and non-resistance 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and locked up alone in a dungeoa. In 
about half an hour afterwards my prison-gate was opened, and two men 
came to show me out: on which 1 exclaimed, ‘ Ay, I thought they would 
come to their senses. But IT was mistaken; for they were only going to 
remove me tothe common dungeon. One of the fellows told me, in French, 
that he himself had gone to Mr. Grant and Mr. Dixon, both of whom had 
reyeeted my claims to their acquaintance. This I very justly disbelieved ; 
but fecling how unavailing would be any further parley, [was quietly loe ked 
up with ive or six men, who were stretehed on planks, which they entirely 
occupied, So T laid myself down on the cold and damp flags, thought of 
the cholera, gets h was then raging in the place, and of my family, for whose 
sake I had come to brave the climate of New Orleans, without having ea 
culated on the scourge of a bad government. After some time, one of my 
fellow-prisoners, Who stumbled against me, offered to make room for me on 
the bench, which IT gladly aceepted. LT could not sleep, but lay writhing for 
twelve hours, under an accumulation of physical as well as mental agonies. 
Two of the prisoners were ill of what T shall call * the premonitories ;° but 
though assailed by disgust and bodily pains, injustice was my most grievous 
burden, Stil Twas not without my consolation: fear I had none, except 
for the cholera: but expected a triumph, apologies from Mr. Prieur, the 
mayor, and considerable damages from the captain. 

“ On the following morning, at ten o'clock, we were conducted into the 
mayor’s court; and while the investigation proceeded with the other pri- 
soners, I succeeded in persuading a friend to one of them to step and inform 
Mr. Grant, at Messrs. Thompson and Grant's, of my situation, who did not 
lose a moment in answering the summons. But, before his arrival, I ob- 
served that my case was under discussion. Captain Penn was drawing a 
picture of the character he supposed me to be, in the French language. He 
described something respecting my masquerading about the streets in various 
dresses, Which was perfectly ine nprehensib le tome; but at length he men- 
tioned the imposition 1 had practised in claiming acquaintance with Mr. 
Dicks and Mr. Dixon. At this I cried out, * Mr. Dicks and Mr. Dixon are 
both my friends, and I repeat it. I was commanded to be silent; and Mr. 
Grant entered the room. He showed the mayor a letter strongly recom- 
mendatory of me, from as respectable a house as any in New York. My 
papers, which had been taken from me, with the other contents of my 
pockets, were then examined, and a letter found from an eminent merchant 
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in Mobile to a leading man in New Orleans, on account of whose illness the 
delivery had been delayed, and of which letter I had in vain intreated the 
perusal on the night before. My mysterious and malignant accuser, Penn, 
informed Mr. Grant of the charges against me, which, as a plied to one, 
not four days in New Orleans, must have appeared a mass of xen, and 
impossibilities, 

*T was called forward, and informed very coolly by Dennis Prieur, the 
mayor, that Twas at liberty, and might go. I, nearly exhausted in body, 
but overflowing with indignation, asked if that was the only satisfaction I 
Was to have for a brutal and unjust imprisonment? He replied, that was all 
from him, and I left the office scowling defiance. On my way home I met 
Mr. Barrett and Mr, Byrne, the former of whom told me, that one of the 
police had applied to him the night before, on behalf of some person whose 
name agreed with mine in the initial letter only, and that they were then on 
their road to the mayor's court to see if there was any person there with 
whom they were acquainted. They went on for the purpose of adding their 
testimonies in my favour ; and afterwards informed me, that the mayor had 
expressed regret at the treatment which I had received; but that the state 
of society in New Orleans required such doings, and that by a similar course 
acriminal had lately been discovered. Ile mentioned also Penn's excuses 
for having arrested me, which of course appeared to my friends as arrant 
nonsense; such, for instance, as my appearing in various disguises in the 
course of each day. Penn also said, that he had his information from an 
officer in the custom-house—he was an imaginary oflicer—and that one of 
the police had seen me before in New Orleans. 

* | lost no time in asking the advice of my friends, as to the best mode of 
obtaining legal redress of Penn; but they laughed at me, and assured me 
that the dagger or the pistol were the only modes of redress at New Orleans : 
—that a very popular man might, through the terrors of Lynch law, obtain 


justice through even the laws of the land,—but what chance could a stranger 


have against men, who having been elected by the people, must be the 
spoiled children of popularity ! 

‘One of my friends told me, by way of extenuation of the conduct of the 
police, that he himself had seen me loitering about a carrefour, looking up 
one street, and down anothgy, just like a person who had nothing to do, and 
to whom all roadsare alike. Hear this, ye Bath and Cheltenham loungers, 
and ye wanderers through realms where liberty never pretended to raise her 
head; and beware how you visit the so?-disant land of liberty, where the 
appearance of leisure is so little understood as to be taken for the studies 
ef burglars.” 

Now here is an instance of oppression by a knot of irresponsible French 
Creoles, for the Americans have nothing to do with these matters, except in 
suffering authority to remain in such hands. The French and Spanish set- 
tlers and their descendants being too indolent and grovelling to embark in 
commercial pursuits, divide among themselves all city offices which are not 
worth the acceptance of the respectable Americans, and which their absence 
during summer must unqualify them for. These men, the spawn of the 
gaming tables, and perhaps of foreign outcasts; habituated to torturirg 
blacks—to unpunished crimes, and unpitied oppression—to daily and nightly 
depravity of morals—to frequent assassinations, and they irresponsible save 
to the mayor—(who is their ally, coadjutor, and fellow-countryman, and 
chiefly indebted to them for his power, by their influence among their race) 
and to the citizens who elect them, who while their own rights are respected, 
allow themselves no time to inquire about the rights or wrongs of others. 
In this modern Carthage—this medley of nations and colours, and emporium 
of crimes—in this race-ground for fortune or death—where every evil pas- 
sion spurs on, and no time remains for reflection or remorse—here is man 
left to his own government ; and a worse, I believe, never existed on the face of 
the globe, unless that its equal may now be found amongst the newly liberated 
Spanish American States, where the governors are extortioners and robbers, 
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This gentleman further told me, that one of his friends, a respectable and 
well-known man, had declared to the mayor, that if Captain Penn had used 
him so, ‘by the living »he would have shot him like a dog the next day.’ 
This he probably would have done, and with impunity too; but had an 
unfriended stranger done it, he would have been strung up without much 
ceremony. 

Travelling by a steam-boat shortly after, the above-mentioned outrage 
was mentioned, when it was generally agreed that many of the assassinations 
of New Orleans were owing to the impossibility of obtaining justice, and the 

corruption and irresp onsibility of the police—the ‘vy are as much accountable 
by law as at New York, but not at all so infact. A young gentleman who 
Was going to sce his friends in North Alabama told us, that on the preced- 
ing night, a frend and fellow-lodger of his having been taken ill, he went 
out at about midnight to procure a doctor. As he went along with all the 
haste he could, he was stopped by a patrol, who having que stioned him as 
to his business at that late hour, he stated that he was going for a doctor fora 
young man supposed to be attacked by the cholera, which was then r: aging, 
The patrol told him that he must accompany him to the guard-house, in a 
manner that allowed’ of no debate; so he affected to go cheerfully and wil- 
lingly. He had had the precaution to take with him a short weapon loaded 
at the end, concealed in the sleeve of his coat; and when he observed his 
companion off his guard, he sudden!y struck him with it ov the back of the 
head, which causing the fellow to drop mute and senseless, he left him to 
his fate, and proceeded to fetch the doctor. Ite had not heard any thing 
more of the affair, and of course made no inquiry, My observation on the 
subject was, that could we conceive it possible for such an outrage to have 
taken place in London as that perpetrated by Peon in New Orleans: or 
could we still further imagine noatouement to have been offe ~ no apology, 
no regrets; or finally, ce mild we coneeive the improbability of a jury being 
procured who would refuse to grant the smallest ‘dam: wes “be British peo- 
ple would take it up—parliament would hear of it—the king would hear of it. 
Buta sense of insecurity renders men prudent, and habit makes them eal- 
lous; and there are more lawless deeds unredressed in the republican city 
of New Orleans than in the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Though my friend brooded over his injuries in silence, not so his arrogant 
oppressors. In about a week after the affair eccurred, a laboured article 
appeared in that paper, which is the organ of the corporation, probably in- 
tended to pave the way for a defence of the police, should they be attacked ; 
and inthe mean time to compliment them, and the mayor Dennis Prieur, 
then their candidate for the governorship of the state. They alluded to a 
store that had been robbed, and mentioned that the police, in their praise Wwor- 

thy anxiety to discover the thieves, had taken up several persons, but that as 
soon as they ascertained their innocence, they let them go, (after a night or 
twos imprisonment in a noisome and filthy dungeon)—that one robber was 
actually discovered by the process— (bravo! ‘Yn every hundred men see gs 
from the mass, what per-centage of thieves ?)—that the city guard had ; 
very troublesome and disagreeable occupation, and deserved praise and gra- 
titude, and reward, for their watchful care and assiduity. I have not the 
paper containing this precious document, but the above is the purport of it. 
The police of London are constantly meeting in all public places with per- 
sons whom they well know to be thieves and pickpockets, yet, without evi- 
dence or information, they dare not meddle with them, even though the most 
daring burglary had just then been committed. But at New Orleans, by 
their own scribe’s showing, they may take upa score or two of strangers, and 
drag them to a dungeon, till they ascertain whether there be ever a thief 
among them, and then let go the rest. 

A tew months afterwards, [ again met my friend,and he informed me, 
that within one month of his imprisonment he had been avenged—the clo- 
lera had carried off Captain Penn. 
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EXPERIENCE. 


My very heart is filled with tears! I seem 

As I were struggling under some dark dream, 

Which roughly bore me down life's troubled stream. 
The past weighs heavily upon my soul, 

A tyrant mastering me with stern control ; 

The present has no rest—the future has no goal 
For what can be again but what has been ? 

Soon the young leaf forgets its early green, 

And shadows with our sunshine intervene. 





Quenched is the spirit’s morning wing of fire; 
We calculate where once we could aspire, 
And the high hope sets in some low desire. 
Experience has rude lessons, and we grow 
Like what we have been taught too late to know, 
And yet we hate ourselves for being so. 

Our early friends, where are they ?—rather, where 
The fond belief that actual friends there were, 
Not cold and false as al! must find they are ? 


We love—may have been loved— but ah ! how faint 
The love that withers of its earthly taint, 
To what our first sweet visions used to paint ! 
How have we been deceived, forgotten, flung 
Back on our trusting selves— the heart's core wrung 
N By some fond faith to which we weakly clung. 





Alas! our kindest feelings are the root 


, Of all experience’s most bitter fruit ; 
They waste the life whose charm they constitute. 
At length they harden, and we feel no more 
All that was felt so bitterly before, 
But with the softness is the sweetness o'er, 
Of things we once enjoyed how few remain ! 
Youth's flowers are flung behind us, and in vain 
; We would stoop down to gather them again. 
' Why do we think of this ?—bind the red wreath— 


Float down time's waters to the viol’s breath, 
Wot not what those cold billows hide beneath. 

We cannot do this :—from the sparkling brink 
Drops the glad rose, and the bright waters shrink : 
While in the midst of mirth we pause to think ;— 


And if we think—we sadden :—thought and grief 
Are vowed companions; while we turn the leaf, 
It darkens—for the brilliant is the brief. 

Ah! then, farewell ye lovely things that brought 
Your own Elysium hither !—overwrought 
The spirit wearies with the weight of thought. 
} Our better nature pineth—let it be ! 


Thou human soul—earth is no home for thee; 
Thy starry rest is in eternity! 





L. E. L. 
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LARKS IN VACATION. 


Own the edge of a June evening, in the summer vacation of 1827, I 
was set down by the coach at the gate of my friend Horace Van Pelt’s 
paternal mansion—a large old-fashioned comfortable Dutch house, cling- 
ing to the side of one of the most romantic dells on the North River. 
In the absence of his whole family on the summer excursion to the 
Falls and Lakes (taken by almost every “ well-to-do” citizen of the 
United States,) Horace was emperor of the long-descended and as 
progressively enriched domain of one of the earhest Dutch settlers—a 
brief authority, which he exercised, more particularly, over an ex- 
tensive stud and bins, Nos. 1 and 2. 

The West was piled with gold castles breaking up the horizon with 
their burnished pinnacles and turrets; the fragrant dampness of the 
thunder-shower that had followed the heat of noon was inthe air; and in 
alow room, whose floor opened out so exactly upon the shaven sward that 
a blind man would not have known when he passed from the heavily 
piled carpet to the grass, [ found Horace, sitting over his olives and claret, 
having waited dinner for me till five ( long beyond the latest Ameri- 
can hour,) and in despair of my arrival, having dined without me. The 
old black cook was too happy to vary her vacation, by getting a second 
dinner ; and when I had appeased my appetite, and overtaken my friend 
in his claret, we sat with the moonlight breaking across a vine at our 
feet, and coffee worthy of a filigree cup im — Besestein, and debated, 
amid a true embarras des richesses, our plans for the next week’s 
amusement, 

The seven days wore on merrily at first, but each succeeding one grow- 
ing less merry than the last. By the fifth eve of my sojourn, we had 
exhausted variety. All sorts of headaches and megrims in the morn- 
ing—all sorts of birds, beasts and fishes for dinner—all sorts of 
accidents in all sorts of vehicles—left us on the seventh day out of 
sorts altogether. We were two discontented Rassclases in the Happy 
Valley. Rejoicing as we were in vacation, it would have been a relief to 
have had a recitation to read up, or a prayer-bell to mark the time. Two 
idle Sophomores in a rambling lonely old mansion were, we discovered, 
a very insufficient dramatis persone for the scene. 

It was Saturday night. A violent clap of thunder had interrupted 
some daring theory of Van Pelt’s on the rising of Champagne bubbles ; 
aud there we sat, mum and melancholy, two sated Sybarites, silent an 
hour by the clock. The mahogany was bare between us. Any number 
of glasses and bottles stood in their lees about the table; the thrice- 
fished juice of an olive-dish and a solitary cigar in a silver case had 
been thrust aside in a warm argument, and, in his father’s sacred gout- 
chair, buried to the eyes in his loosened cravat, one leg on the table and 
one somewhere in the neighbourhood of my own, sat Van Pelt, the 
Eidolon of exhausted amusement. 

“Phil! ”’ said he, starting suddenly to an erect position, “ a thought 
strikes me! ”’ 

I dropped the claret-cork from which I was at the moment trying to 
efface the ‘* Margoux”’ brand, and sat in silent expectation. I had 
thought his brains evaporated as well as the last bottle of Champagne. 

He rested his elbows on the table and set his chin between his two 
palms. 
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** 1’ll resign the keys of this mournful old den to the butler, and 
we'll go to Saratoga for a week. What say?” 

“Tt would bea reprieve from death by inanition,”’ T answered ; “ but, 
as the Rhetorical Professor would phrase it, ‘amplify your meaning,” 
young gentleman.” 

* Thus —To-morrow is Sunday. We will sleep till Monday morn- 
ing, to purge our brains of these cloudy vapours and restore the 
freshness of our complexions. Ifa fair day, you shall start alone in 
the stanhope, and on Monday night sleep in classic quarters, at Titus’s 
in Troy.” 


“And you!” I interrupted, rather astonished at his arrangement 
for me. 

Horace laid his hand on his pocket with a look of embarrassed care. 

** T will overtake you with the bay colts in the drosky—but I must 
first go to Albany. The circulating medium—” 

“1 understand.” 


II. e 


We met on Monday morning in the breakfast room in mutual good 
spirits. The sun was two hours high; the birds in the trees were 
wild with the beauty and elasticity of the day; the dew glistened on 
every bough; and the whole scene, over river and hill, was a heaven 
of natural delight. As we finished our breakfast, the light spattering 
of a horse’s feet up the avenue and the airy whist of quick-tollowing 
wheels announced the stanhope. It was in beautiful order, and what 
would have been termed on any pavé in the world, a tasteful turn-out. 
Light cream-coloured body, black wheels and shafts, drab livery edged 
with green, dead-black harness, light as that on the panthers of Bac- 
chus—it was the last style of thing you would have looked for at the 
“stoup” of a Dutch homestead. And Tempest !—I think I see him 
now: his small inquisitive ears, arched neck, eager eye and fine thin 
nostril ; his dainty feet flung out with the grace of a flaunted riband, 
his true and majestic action, and his spirited champ of the bit, nib- 
bling at the tight rein with the exciting pull ofa hooked trout ;—how 
evenly he drew! how insensibly the compact stanhope, just touching 
his iron-grey tail, bowled along on the road after him! 

Horace was behind with the drosky and black boy; and with a 
parting nod at the gate, I turned northward, and Tempest took the road 
in beautiful style. I do not remember to have been ever so elated. 
I was always of the Cyrenaic Philosophy that “ happiness is motion,” 
and the bland vitality of the air had refined my senses. The delightful 
feel of the reins thrilled me to the shoulder. Driving is like any other 
appetite, dependent for the delicacy of its enjoyment on the state of the 
system ; and a day’s temperate abstinence, long sleep, and the glorious 
perfection of the morning, had put my nerves “in condition.” I felt 
the air as I rushed through. The power of the horse was added to my 
consciousness of enjoyment, and if you can imagine a Centaur with a 
harness and stanhope. added to his living body, I felt the triple enjoy- 
ment of animal exercise which would then be his. 

It is delightful driving on the Hudson. The road is very fair beneath 
your wheels, the river courses away under the bold shore with the ma- 
jesty inseparable from its mighty flood, and the constant change of outline 
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on its banks gives you, as you proceed, a constant variety of pictures, from 
the loveliest to the most sublime. The eagle’s nest above you at one mo- 
ment, a sunny and fertile farm below you at the next—rocks, trees and 
waterfalls wedded and clustered as, it seems to me, they are no where 
else done so picturesquely—it is a noble river, the Hudson! And every 
few minutes, while you gaze down — the broad waters spreading 
from hill to hill like a round lake, a gaily-painted steamer, with her 
fringed and white awnings and etnaieal flag, shoots out as if from 
a sudden cleft in the rock, and draws across it her track of foam. 

Well, I bowled along. Ten o’clock brought me to a snug Dutch 
tavern, where I sponged Tempest’s mouth and nostrils, lunched and 
was stared at by the natives; and continuing my panes, at one I 
loosed rein and dashed into the pretty village of , Tempest in a 
foam, and himself and his extempore master creating a grent sensation 
in a crowd of people who stood in the shade of the verandah of the hotel, 
as if that asylum for the weary traveller had been a shop for the sale 
of gentlemen in shirt sleeves. 

Tempest was taken round to the “barn,” and [ ordered rather an 
elaborate dinner, designing still to go on some ten miles in the cool of 
the evening, and having, of course, some mortal hours upon my hands. 
The cook had probably ‘never heard of more than three dishes in her 
life, but those three were garnished with all manner of herbs, and sent 
up in the best china as a warranty for an wnusual bill; and what with 
coffee, a small glass of new rum as an apology for a chasse-café, and a 
nap in a straight-backed chair, I killed the enemy to my satisfaction 
till the shadows of the poplars lengthened across the barn-yard, 

I was awoke by Tempest prancing round to the door in undiminished 
— and as I had begun the day en grand seigneur, I did not object 
to the bill, which considerably exceeded the outside of my calculation, 
but, giving the landlord a twenty-dollar note, received the change unques- 
tioned, doubled the usual fee to the ostler, and let Tempest off with a 
bend forward which served at the same time for a gracious bow to the 
spectators. So remarkable a coxcomb had probably not been seen in 
the village since the passing of Cornwallis’s army. 

The day was still hot, and as I got into the open country T drew rein, 
and paced quietly up lull and down, picking the road delicately, and, in 
a humour of thoughtful contentment, trying my skill in keeping the 
edges of the green sod as it leaned in and out from the walls and ditches. 
With the long whip I now-and-then touched the wing of a sulphur 
butterfly hovering ovet a pool, and now-and-then I stopped and gathered 
a violet from the unsunned edge of the wood. 

I had proceeded three or four miles in this way, when I was over- 
taken by three stout fellows galloping at speed, who rode past and 
faced round with a peremptory order to me to stop. A formidable pitch- 
fork in the hand of each horseman left me no alternative. I made up 
my mind immediately to be robbed quietly of my own personals, but to 
show fight, if necessary, for Tempest and the stanhope. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said I, coaxing my impatient horse, who had 
been rather excited by the clatter of hoofs beside him, “ what is the 
meaning of this?” 

Before I could get an answer, one of the fellows had dismounted and 
given his bridle to another, and coming round to the left side, he sprang 
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suddenly into the stanhope. I received him as he rose with a well- 
placed thrust of my heel, which sent him back into the road, and with a 
chirrup to Tempest, l dashed through the phalanx and took the road at 
et he speed. The short lash once waved round the small ears before 

, there was no stopping in a hurry, and away sped the gallant grey, 
onl fast behind followed my frie nds in their shirt sleeves, all in a 
lathering gallop. A couple of miles was the work of no time, Tempest 
laying his legs to it as if the stanhope had been a cobweb at his heels ; 
but at the end of that distance there came a sharp descent to a mill- 
stream, and T just remember an unavoidable mile-stone and a jerk over 
a wall, and the next minute, it seemed to me, I was in the room where 
I had dined, with my hands tied and a hundred people about me. My 
cool white waist ‘ont was matted with mud, and my left temple was, by 
the glass oppos site me, both bloody and begrimed. 

The opening of my eyes was a signal for a closer gathering around 
me, and between exhaustion and the close air I was half suffocated. I 
was soon made to understand that I was a prisoner, and that the three 
white frocked highwaymen, as [ took them to be, were among the spec- 
tators. Ona polite application to the landlord, who, I found out, was a 
justice of the peace as well, | was informed that he had made out my 
mittimus as a counterfeiter, and that the spurious note I had passed 
upon him for my dinner was safe in his possession! He pointed, at the 
sme time, to a placard newly stuck against the wall, offering a reward 
for the apprehension of a notorious practiser of my supposed craft, to 
the description of whose person [ answered, to the satisfaction of all 
present. 

Quite too indignant to remonstrate, I seated myself in the chair con- 
siderately offered me by the waiter, and listening to the whispers of the 
persons who were still suffered to throng the room, I discovered, what 
might have struck me before, that the initials on the pannel of the stan- 
hope and the handle of the whip had been compared with the card 
pasted in the bottom of my hat, and the want of correspondence was 

taken as decided corroboration. It was remarked also by a by-stander, 
that | was quite too much of a dash for an honest man, and that he had 
suspected me from first seeing me drive into the village! I was suf- 
ficiently humbled by this time to make an inward vow never again to 
take airs upon my self if I escaped the county gaol. 

The justice, meanwhile, had made out my orders, and a horse and 
cart had been provided and brought to the door to take me to the next 
town. I endeavoured to get speech of his worship as I was marched 
out of the inn-parlour, but the crowd pressed close upon my heels, and 

the dignitary landlord seemed anxious to rid his house of me. I had no 
papers, and no proofs of my character, and assertion went for nothing. 
Besides I was muddy, and my hat was broken in on one side—proofs of 
villany which appeal to the commonest understanding. 

I begge d for a little straw in the bottom of the cart, and had made 
myself as comfortable as my two rustic constables thought fitting for a 
culprit, when the vehicle was quickly ordered from the door to make 
way for a carriage coming at a dashing pace up the road. It was Van 
Pelt in his drosky. 

Horace was well known on the road, and the stanhope had already 
been recognized as his. By this time it was deep in the twilight, and 
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though he was instantly known by the landlord, he was some minutes in 
identifying the person of his fricnd in the damaged gentleman in the 
straw, 

“Ay! ay! I see you don’t know him,” said the landlord, while Van 
Pelt surveyed me rather cok lly: “on with him, constables! He would 
have us believe vou knew him, Sir! Walk in, Mr. Van Pelt. Ostler, 
look to Mr. Van Pelt’s horses. Walk in, Sir.”” 

*“ Stop!’ T eried out in a voice of thunder, imagining that Ilorace 
really had not recognized me; “* Van Pelt! Stop, | say ! Horace !” 

The driver of the cart seemed more impressed by the energy of my 
cries than my friends the constab’es, and pulled up his horse. Some 
one in the crowd cried out that T should have a hearing or he would 
* wallup the comitatus ;’? and the justice, called back by this expres- 
sion of an opinion from the sovereign people, requested his new guest to 
look at the prisoner for an instant. 

* Do you know the culprit?”? he asked in a solemn voice, after 0b- 
taining a momentary silence among the crowd. 

Van Pelt had, by this time, become possessed of the principal cir- 
cumstances of the case, and his first glance showed me that he recog- 
nized me, ‘To my utter astonishment, however, the smile that had 
involuntarily started to his lips changed to a feigned look of surprise ; 
and after gazing at me for a minute, while the crowd watched his face for 
the effect of his examination, he turned to the justice, and declared he 
had never seen me before in his life! 

** Drive on, constable,” said the justice; and, with a shout from the 
people, the horse started into a smart trot, and, preceded by a hundred 
boys, We went jolting over the stones of the village street, on our way 
to the county gaol. 

Van Pelt overtook me at the end of the first mile; but I was long in 
forgiving him. 


Cuaptrer If. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Ir was about seven o’clock of a hot evening when Van Pelt’s ex- 
hausted horses toiled out from the pine forest, and stood, fetlock deep im 
sand, on the brow of the small hill overlooking the mushroom village of 
Saratoga. One or two straggling horsemen were returning late from 
their afternoon ride, and looked at us, as they passed on their fresher 
hacks, with the curiosity which attaches to new comers in a watering- 
place: here and there a genuine invalid, who had come to the waters for 
life, not for pleasure, took advantage of the coolness of the hour, and 
crept down the foot-path to the spring; and as Horace encouraged his 
flagging « rattle into a trot, to bring up gallantly at the door of “© Con- 
gress Hall,” the great bell of that vast caravansary resounded through 
the dusty air; and, by the shuffling of a thousand feet, audible as we 
approached, we knew that the fashionable world of Saratoga were rush- 
ing down, en masse, “to tea.” 

Having driven through a sand-cloud for the preceding three hours, 
and-—to say nothing of myself—Van Pelt being a man who, in his cha- 
racter as the most considerable beau of the University, calculated on his 
first impression, it was not thought advisable to encounter, uncleansed, 
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the tide of fashion at that moment streaming through the hall. We 
drove round to the side door, and gained our pigeon- -hole quarters under 
cover of the back staircase. 

The bachelors’ wing of Congress Hall is a long, unsightly wooden 
barrack, divided into chambers, six feet by four, and of an airiness of 
partition which enables the occupant to converse with his neighbour 
three rooms off, with the ease of clerks calling out entries to the ledger 
across the desks of a counting-house. The clatter of knives and plates 
ame up to our ears in a confused murmur; and Van Pelt having re- 
fused to dine at the only inn upon the route, for some reason best known 
to himself, I commenced the process of a long toilet with an appetite 
not rendered patient by the sounds of cheer below. 

I had washed the dust out of my eyes and mouth, and, overcome with 


heat and hunger, I knotted a cool cravat loosely round my neck, and sat 
down in the one chair. 


* Van Pelt!’ I shouted. 

** Well, Phil.” 

** Are you dressed ?”” 

“Dressed! I am as pinguid as a pate foie gras—greased to the eye- 
lids in cold-cream.’ 

I took up the sixpenny glass, and looked at my own newly-washed 
physiognomy. From the temples to the chin it was one unmitigated 
red—burned to a blister with the sun! I had been obliged to deluge 
and not naturally remarkable 
for my good looks, I could, much worse than Van Pelt, afford these 
startling additions to my disadvantages. Hunger is a subtle excuse- 
finder, however ; and remembering that there were five hundred people 
in this formidable crowd, and all busy with satisfying their appetites, I 
trusted to escape observation, and determined to “go down to tea.’ 
With the just-named number of guests, it will easily be understood why 
it is impossible to obtain a meal at Congress Hall out of the stated time 
and place. 

In a white roundabout, a checked cravat, my hair plastered over my 
eyes @ la Mawworm, and a face like the sign of the “ Rising Sun,” I 
stopped at Van Pelt’s door. 

“The most hideous figure my eyes ever looked upon !’’ was his first 
consolatory observation. 

** Handsome or hideous,” I answered, * I’ll not starve! So here 
goes for some bread-and-butter.”? And, leaving him to his “ appliances,”’ 
I descended to the immense hall which serves the comers to Saratoga 
for dining, dancing, and breakfasting, and in wet weather, between 
meals, for shuttlecock aud promenading. 

Two interminable tables extended down the hall, filled by all the 
beauty and fashion of the United States. Luckily, | thought, for me, 
there are distinctions in this republic of dissipation, and the upper end 
is reserved for those who have servants to turn down the chairs, and 
stand over them: the end of the table nearest the door, consequently, is 
occupied by those whose opinion of my appearance is not without appeal, 
if they trouble their heads about it at all; and I may glide in, in my 
white roundabout, (permitted in this sultry w eather,) and retrieve ex- 
hausted nature in obscurity. 


An empty chair stood between an old gentleman and a very plain 
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voung lady, and seeing no remembered faces opposite, I glided to the 
place, and was soon lost to apprehension in the abysm of a cold pie. 
The table was covered with meats, berries, bottles of chalybeate water, 
tea-appurtenances, jams, jellies, and radishes; and but for the absence 
of the roast, you might have doubted whether the meal was breakfast or 
dinner, lunch or supper. Happy country! in which any one of the four 
meals may serve a hungry man for all. 

The pigeon-pie stood, at last, well quarried before me, the debris of 
the excavation heaped upon my plate ; and, appetite appeased, and made 
bold by my half-hour’s obscurity, I leaned forward, and perused, with 
curious attention, the long line of faces on the opposite side of the table, 
to some of whom, doubtless, I was to be indebted for the pleasures of 
the coming fortnight. 

My eyes were tixed on the features of a talkative woman just above, 
and T had quite forgotten the fact of my dishabille of complexion and 
dress, when two persons entered, who made considerable stir among the 
servants, and eveutually were seated directly opposite me. 

“We loitered too long at Barhydt’s,” said one of the most beautiful 
women | had ever seen, as she pulled her chair nearer to the table, and 
looked around her with a glance of disapproval. 

In following her eves, to see who was so happy as to sympathize with 
such a divine creature, even in the loss of a place at table, [ met the 
fixed and astonished gaze of my most intimate friend at the University. 

* Ellerton !”’ 

** Slingsby !”’ 

Overjoved at meeting him, I stretched both hands across the narrow 
table, and had shaken his nearly off his shoulders, and asked him a 
dozen questions, before | became conscious that a pair of large, wonder- 
ing eyes were coldly taking an inventory of iny person and features, 
Van Pelt’s unflattering exclamation, upon my appearance at his door, 
flashed across my mind like a thunder- stroke ; and, colouring through 
my burned skin to the temples, I bowed, and stammercd I know not 
what, as Ellerton introduced me to his sister ! 

To enter fully into my distress, you should be apprised that a corre- 
— nee, arising from my long and constant intimacy with Tom Eller- 

. had been carried on for a year between me and his sister ; and that, 
be ne constantly in the habit of vielding to me in matters of taste, he 
had. I well knew. so exaggerated to her my personal qualities, dress, 
and manners, that she could not, in any case, fail to be disappointed in 
seeing me. Believing her to be at that moment two thousand miles off, 
in Alabama, and never having hoped for the pleasure of seeing her at 
all, I had foolishly suffered this good-natured exaggeration to go on, 
pleased with seeing the retlex of his praises in her letters, and, Heaven 
knows! little anticipating the disastrous interview upon which my ac- 
cursed star would precipitate me. As I went over, mentally, the parti- 
culars of my unbecomingness, and saw Miss Ellerton’s eyes resting 
inquisitively ‘and furtively on the mountain of pigeon-bones lifting their 
well-picked pyramid to my chin, I wished myself an ink-fish at the 
bottom of the sea. 

Three minutes after, I burst into Van Pelt’s room, tearing my hair 
and abusing Tom Ellerton’s good nature, and my friend’s headless 
drosky, in alternate breaths. Without disturbing the subsiding blood in 
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his own face by entering into my violence, Horace coolly asked me what 
the devil was the matter. I told him. 

** Lie down here,” said Van Pelt, who was a small Napoleon in such 
trying extremities—“ lie down on the bed, and anoint your phiz with 
this unguent. I see good luck for you in this accident, and you have 
only to follow my instructions. Phil Slingsby sunburnt, in a white 
roundabout, and Phil Slingsby pale and well dressed, are as different as 
this potted cream and a dancing cow. You shall see what a little drama 
Pll work out for yon!” 

I lay down on my back, and Horace kindly anointed me from the 
trachea to the forelock, and from ear to ear. 

** Egad,”’ said he, warming with his study of his proposed plot, as he 
slid his fore- finger over the bridge of my nose, * every circumstance 
tells for us. Tall man as you are, you are as short-bodie dasa monkey, 
(no offence, Phil !) and when you sit at table, you are rather an under- 
sized gentleman. I have been astonished every day these three years 
at seeing you rise after dinner in Commons’ Hall. A thousand to one 
Fanny Ellerton thinks you a stumpy man. 

« And then, Phil,”’ he continued, with a patronizing tone, “ you have 
studied minute philosophy to little purpose if you do not know that the 
first step im winning a woman to whom you have been ov erpraised, is to 
disenchant her at all hazards, on your first interview. You will never 
rise above the ideal she has formed, and to sink be low it gradually, or to 
remain stationary, is not to thrive in your wooing.’ 

Leaving me this precocious wisdom to digest, Horace descended to 
the foot of the garden to take a warm bath; and overcome with fatigue 


and the recumbent posture, I soon fell asleep, and dreamed of the great 
blue eyes of Fanny Ellerton. 


IT. 


The soaring of the octave flute in “ Hail, Columbia!” with which the 
band was patriotically opening the ball, woke me from the midst of a 
long apologetic letter to my friend’s sister; and [ found Van Pelt’s black 
boy, Juba, waiting patiently at the bed: side, with curling tongs and Co- 
logne water, ordered to superintend my toilet by his master, who had 
gone early to the drawing-room to pay his re spects to Miss Ellerton. 
With the cold cream disappeared entirely from my face the uncomfort- 
able redness to which I had been a martyr; and, thanks to my ebony 
cot ffeur, my straight and plastered locks soon grew as different to their 
™ umquhile guise’ as Hyperion’s to a Satyr’s. Having appeared to the 
eyes of the lady, in whose favour I hoped to prosper, in red and white 
(red phiz and ‘white jacket), I trusted that in white and black (black 
suit and pale visnomy) I should look quite another person. Juba was 
pleased to show his ivory in a complimentary smile at my transforma- 


tion, and I descended to the drawing-room on the best terms with the 
coxcomb in my bosom. 


Horace met me at the door. 


* Proteus redivicus /” was his exclamation. ‘ Your new name is 
Wrongham. You are a gentleman Senior, instead of a bedevilled 
Sophomore, and your cue is to be poetical. She will never think again 
of the monster in the white jacket, and I have prepared her for the 
acquaintance of a new friend whom I have just described to you.” 
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I took his arm, and with the courage of a man in a mask, went 
through another presentation to Miss Ellerton. Her brother had been 
let into the secret by Van Pelt, and received me with great ceremony as 
his college superior ; and, as there was no other person at the Springs 
who knew Mr. Slingsby, Mr. Wrongham was likely to have an undis- 
turbed reign of it. Miss Ellerton looked hard at me for a moment, but 
the gravity with which I was presented and received, dissipated a doubt 
if one had arisen in her mind, and she took my arm to go to the ball- 
room with an undisturbed belief in my assumed name and character. 

I commenced the acquaintance of the fair Alabamian with great ad- 
vantages. Reeeived as a_ perfect stranger, I possessed, from long cor- 
respondence with her, the most minute knowledge of the springs of her 
character, and of her favourite reading and pursuits ; and, with the 
little knowledge of the world which she had gamed on a plantation, she 
was not likely to penetrate my game from my playing it too freely. Her 
confidence was Immediately won by the readiness with which I entered 
into her enthusiasm and antic ipated her thoughts; and before the first 
quadrille was well over, she had evidently made up her mind that she 
had never in her life met one who so well “ understood her.’ Oh, how 
much women include in that apparently indefinite expression, “ fe un- 
derstands me !” 

The colonnade of Congress Hall is a long promenade laced in with 
vines and columns, on the same level with the vast ball-room and draw- 
ing-room; and (the light of heaven not being taxed at Saratoga) open- 
ing atevery three steps by a long window into the carpeted floors. When 
the rooms within are liton a summer’s night, that cool and airy colonnade 
is thronged by truants from the dance, and collectively by all who have 
anything to express that is meant for one ear only. ‘The minerai waters 
of Saratoga are no less celebrated as a soporific for chaperons, than as a 
tonic for the dyspeptic ; and while the female Argus doses in the draw- 
ing-room, the fair [6 and her Jupiter (represented in this case, we will 
say, by Miss Ellerton and myself) range at liberty the fertile fields of 
flirtation. 

I had easily put Miss Ellerton in surprised good humour with herself 
and me during the first quadrille ; and, with a freedom based partly upon 
my certainty of pleasing her, partly on the peculiar manners of the place, 

1 coolly res juested that she would continue to dance with me for the rest 
of the evening. 

* One unhappy quadrille excepted,” she replied, with a look meant to 
be mournful. 

* May I ask with whom ?” 

* Oh, he has not asked me yet, but my brother has bound me over to 
be civil-to him—a spectre, Mr. Wrongham, a positive spectre !”’ 

* How denominated ?”? [ inquired, with a forced indifference, for I 
had a presentiment I should hear my own name. 

** Slingsby—Mr. Philip Slingsby —Tom’s fidus Achates, and pro- 
posed lover of my own. But you don't seem surprised !” 

“ Surprised! Ehem! I Know the gentleman !” 

** Then did you ever see such a monster! Tom told me he was ano- 
ther Hyperion. THe half admitted it himself, indeed—for, to tell you a 
secret, I have corresponded with him a year! co 

** Giddy Miss Fanny Ellerton !—and never saw him !”” 
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** Never till to-night! He sat at supper in a white jacket and red 
face, with a pile of bones upon his plate like an Indian tumulus.” 

‘** And your brother introduced you?” 

“Fanny !” said her brother, coming up at the moment, “ Slingsby 
presents his apologies to you for not joining your cordon to-night—but 
he’s gone to bed with a he adac he.” 

** Indigestion, I dare say,”’ said the young lady. ‘ Never mind, Tom, 
Pil break inv heart when I’ve Sateen And now, Mr. W rongham, since 
the spectre walks not forth to-night, I am yours for a cool hour on the 
colonnade.”’ 

Vegetation is rapid in Alabama, and love is a weed that thrives in 
the soil of the tropics. We discoursed of the lost Pleiad and the Berlin 


bracelets, of the five hundred people about us, and the feasibility of 


boiling a pot on five hundred a-year—the unmatrimonial sum-total of 
my paternal allowance. She had as many negroes as I had dollars 1 
well knew, but it was my cue to seem disinterested. 

** And where do you mean to live, when you marry, Mr. Wrongham ?” 
asked Miss Ellerton, at the two-hundredth turn on the colonnade. 

** Would you like to live in Italy?” I asked again, as if 1 had not 
heard her. 

** Do you mean that as a sequifur to my question, Mr. Wrongham ?” 
said she, half stopping in her walk, and, though the sentence was com- 
menced playfully, dropping her voice at the last word with an emotion | 
could not mistake. 

I drew her off the colonnade to the small garden between the house 
and the spring, and in a giddy dream of fear and surprise at my own 
rashness and success, | made, and won from her, an ayowal of prefer- 
ence—of love. 

Matches have been made more suddenly, 


IT. 


Miss Ellerton sat in the music-room the next morning after breakfast 
preventing pauses in a rather interesting conversation, by a running 
accompaniment upon the guitar. A single gold thread formed a fillet 
about her temples, and from beneath it, in clouds of silken ringlets, 
floated the softest raven hair that ever grew enamoured of an ivory 
shoulder. Hers was a skin that seemed woven of the lily-white but 
opaque fibre of the magnolia, yet of that side of its cup turned toward 
the fading sunset. There is no term in painting, because there is no 
track of pencil or colour, that could express the vanishing and impal- 
pable breath that assured the healthiness of so pale a cheek. She was 
slight, as all southern women are in America, and of a flexile and 
luxurious gracefulness, equalled by nothing but the movings of a smoke 
curl. Without the elastic nerve, remarkable in the motions of Taglioni, 
she appeared, like her, to be born with a lighter specific gravity than 
her fellow-creatures. If she had floated away upon some chance breeze 
you would only have been surprised upon reflection. 

“Tam afraid you are too fond of society,” said Miss Ellerton, as 
Juba came in hesitatingly, and delivered her a note in the hand-writing 
of an old correspondent. She turned pale on seeing the superscription, 
and crushed the note up in her hand, unread. I was not sorry to defer 
the denovement of my little drama, and taking up her remark, which 
she seemed disposed to forget, I referred her to a Scrap-book of Van 
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Pelt’s which she had brought down with her, containing some verses 
of my own, copied (by good luck), in that sentimental Sophomore’s own 
hand. 

‘Are these yours, really and truly?” she asked, looking pryingly 
into my face, and showing me my own verses, against which she had 
alre ady run a penc il line of approbation. 

“ Peccavi !” I answered. “ But will you make me in love with my 
own offspring by reading them in your own voice ?”’ 

They were some lines written in a balcony, at daybreak, while a ball 
was still going on within, and contained an allusion ‘(which I had quite 
ov erlooked) to some one of my ever changing admirations. 

* And who was this ‘ sweet lover,’ Mr. Wrongham? I should know, 
I think, before I go further with so expeditious a gentleman.” 

** As Shelley says of his Ideal Mistress,— 

‘T loved—oh no! I mean not one of ye, 
Or any earthly one—though ye are fair!’ 
It was but an apostrophe to the presentiment of that which I have found, 
dear Miss Ellerton! But will you read that ill-treated billet-doux, and 
remember that Juba stands with the patience of an cbon statute waiting 
for an answer ?”’ 

| knew the contents of the letter, and I watched the expression of 
her face as she read it with no little interest. Her temples tlushed, and 
her delicate lips gradually curled into an expression of anger and scorn, 
and having finished the perusal of it, she put it into my hand, and asked 
me if so impertinent a production deserved an answer. 

I began to fear that the éclaircissement would not leave me on the 
sunny- -side of the lady’s favour, and felt the need of the moment’s 
reflection given me while running my eye over the letter. 

“Mr. Slingsby,” said I, with the deliberation of an attorney, ‘ has 
been some time in correspondence with you?” 

” * Yes. : 

And from his letters, and your brother’s commendations, you had 
Pa. a high opinion of his character, and had e expressed as much in 
your letters ?”’ 

" * Yes—perhaps I did.”’ 

‘And from this paper intimacy he conceives himself sufficiently 
én with you to request leave to pay his addresses ?” 

A dignified bow put a stop to my catechism. 

“ Dear Miss Ellerton,’? I said, “ this is scarcely a question upon 
which I ought to speak, but by putting this letter into my hand you 
seemed to ask my opinion ?” 

“ 1 did—I do,” said the lovely girl, taking my hand, and looking ap- 
pealingly into my face; “answer it for me! I have done wrong in 
encouraging that foolish correspondence, and I owe this forward man, 
perhaps, a kinder reply than my first feelings would have dictated. 
Decide for me—write tor me—relieve me from the first burden that has 
lain on my heart since I—.” 

She burst into tears, and my dread of an explanation increased. 

* Will you follow my advice implicitly ?” I asked. 

* Yes--oh yes !” 

* You promise ?”’ 

** Indeed, indeed !”’ 

“ Well, then, listen to me! However painful the task, I must tell 
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you that the encouragement you have given Mr. Slingsby, the admiration 
you have expressed in your letters of his talents and acquirements, and 
the confidences you have reposed in him respecting yourself, warrant 
him in claiming as a right a fair trial of his attractions. You have 
known and approved Mr. Slingsby’s mind for years— you know me but 
for a few hours. You saw him under the most unfavourable auspices 
(for | know him intimately), and I feel bound in justice to assure you, 
that you will like him much better upon acquaintance.” 

Miss Ellerton had gradually drawn herself up during this splendid 
speech, and sat at last erect, and as cold as Agrippina upon her marble 
chair. 

** Will you allow me to send Mr. Slingsby to you,” I continued, rising, 

“and suffer him to plead his own cause ?” 

** Tf you will call my brother, Mr. Wrongham, I shall feel obliged to 
you,” said Miss Ellerton. 

I left the room, and, hurrying to my chamber, dipped my head into a 
basin of water, and plastered my long locks over my eyes, slipped on a 
white roundabout, and tied around my neck the identical checked cravat 
in which I had made so unfavourable an impression the first day of my 
arrival. Tom Ellerton was soon found, and easily agreed to go before 
and announce me by my proper name to his sister, and treading closely 
on his heels, I followed to the door of the music-room. 

“ Ah, Ellen‘ said he, without giving her time for a scene, “ I was 
looking for you. Slingsby is better, and will pay his respects to you 
presently. Aud I say—you will treat him well, Ellen, and—and—don’t 
flirt with Wrongham the way you did last night ! ! Slingsby’s a devilish 
sight better fellow. Oh, here he is!” 

As I stepped over the threshold, Miss Ellerton gave me just enough of 
a look to assure herself that it was the identical monster she had seen at 
the tea-table; and not deigning me another glance, immediately com- 
menced talking violently to her brother on the state of the weather. Tom 
bore it for a moment or two with remarkable gravity, but at my first 
attempt to join in the conversation, my voice was lost in an explosion of 
laughter which would have been the death of a gentleman with a full 
habit. Indignant and astonished, Miss Ellerton rose to her full height, 
and slowly turned to me. 

“© Peccavi /” said I, crossing my hands on my bosom, and looking up 
penitently to her face. 

She ran to me, and seized my hand, but recovered herself instantly, 
and the next moment was gone from the room. 

Whether from wounded pride from having been the subject of a mys- 
tification, or whether from that female caprice by which most men suffer 
atone period or other of their bachelor lives, I know not—but I never 
could bring Miss Ellerton again to the same interesting crisis with which 
she ended her intimacy with Mr. Wrongham. She professed to forgive 
me, and talked laughingly enough of our old acquaintance ; ; but when- 
ever I grew tender she referred me to the “ Sweet Lover’’ mentioned in 
my verses in the balcony, and looked around for Van Pelt. That 
accomplished beau, on observing my discomfiture, began to find out 
Miss Ellerton’s graces without the aid of his quizzing-glass, and I soon 
found it necessary to yield the pas altogether. She has since become 
Mrs. Van Pelt; and when I last heard from her, was “ as well as could 
be expected.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 


BY MRS, S. C. HALL. 
Part I].—Harry O’ReEarpon. 


“ Gop bless you and watch over you, my heart’s treasure—may the 
light of heaven rest on you—may the glory of the Lord be about you— 
may the saints protect you—may He who died for us remember you—may 
your sins never be heavy on you—may the blessing of the desolate widow 
(and that’s myself ) never leave you night or day—sleeping or waking— 
and may the holy Virgin make up to you what your lone mother has not 
to give—and that’s everything ; for the walls are bare, and the cow’s 
gone dry, and the horse sold, and the bit of land took from us, and 
soon the mother will have no son to look to for comfort! Oh! Harry, 
Harry! what will become of me intirely, when I miss your voice, and 
the sound of your whistle coming over the * bohreen ’ before you! and 
your laugh, my own child! to say nothing of your kiss, that was as 
blessed to me as holy water !”’ And in an agony ‘of grief Mrs. O’Rear- 
don covered her face with her hands, and sobbed so that if a heart could 
break with sobbing, hers would indeed have broken.—Do you laugh 
at the strange words in which Mrs, O’Reardon expressed her farewell 
to her only child? Alas! if you do not feel the deep pathos of the 
widow’s adicu, I must despair of making you understand anything I may 
write iNustrative of Irish character. 

I have met but with few “ real Imsh ”? who did not, when under the 
influence of excitement,—and that is very frequently the case,—use 
metaphoric language, which, if expressed in good English, would be 
called poetry ; but which, wrapt up as it is in brogue and blunder, sel- 
dom excites anything except laughter. Indeed, a conversation with an 
Irish peasant alwi ays leaves me something to think over. There is an 
originality, a vigour, and, under their compliments and civility, not 
unfrequently a lurking sarcasm, illumined by much wit, sparkling 
like diamonds amongst their rags—that furnishes to those more prone 
to listen than to converse, material for much earnest and deep reflection. 
Let us analyze one or two of Mrs. O’Reardon’s sentences. 

She said to her son, “ May your sins never be heavy on you,” adding 
the prayer that * the blessing of the desolate widow (and that's myself ) 
may never leave you night or day, sleeping or waking!’ How perfect 
a picture does this present of a mother’s anxiety that her child should 
be sinless !—and that her blessing might hover as with angel-wings 
over her beloved by day and night!—** May the Virgin make up to you 
what your lone mother has not to give (and that's erer ything).” Here 
is contrast! her blessing is full to ov erflowing, but she is a widow—and 
“ Jone ?—and those who know the state of Trish destitution which the 
background of the picture exhibits, will understand how natural her 
prayer is, that the Virgin may make up to poor Harry O’Reardon what 
his mother has not to give, “and that's eve ry thing /’’—* The walls are 


bare, the cow’s gone dry, the horse sold, the bit of land” —returned ; 
and the last of the widow's comforts is about to depart with the child, 
whom she had hoped would Jay her grey head in the grave. How per- 
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fectly beautiful is the idea of the sound of the young man’s whistle 
“ coming before him !’? and yet Margaret O’ Reardon would have been 
puzzled if asked to explain what the word “ poetry ’’ signified, though 
her life had been little more than a dirge ! 

Harry was a singularly fine-looking man, in a district where beaut 
was not remarkable, because it was abundant: his was not the vu Igar, 
broad, flat, turned-up sort of countenance, which the English (who, 
heaven bless them, know as little about Ireland as they do about Ha- 
nover) call “ Irish:’? his was the Spanish face, the heritage of the 
Milesian race; but though the expression of the deep- black eye, and 
firm-set lip, indicated pride, there was something about the lower por- 
tion of the face—the angle of the mouth, perhaps—which betokened, 
also, much shrewdness and humour. This expression (I am obliged to 
repeat the word) was not the general one; Harry usually looked like 
“a rock of sense ;” and, poor fellow, he had all his senses perfect, ex- 
cept ** common sense.” He was industrious, good-tempered, observant, 
honest, sufficiently attached to his religion to have died for it, if neces- 
SAary, anil though meriting the distinction of a saint, was yet so fre- 
quently a slave to his passions, as to be very often a sinner ! 

I hope Lam not about to say—what as a Protestant I ought not to 

say—but I cannot help admiring the devotion, so earnest and sincere, 

of the Roman Catholics to their religion. I am not thinking of the 
Catholics of France, but of the Catholics of Ireland—of the poor 
Catholics! How warm is their zeal—how perfect their belief —how 
truly do they confide in their pastors—how reé ady at all times to lay down 
their life for what they consider truth! Alas! that it is not truth ! 

I do not strive to convert them to or from any particular creed, but I 
would gradually inform their minds, and then leave them to choose their 
own. People can hardly be expected to “ gulp down”? what they are told 
is truth, when the new truth (as they consider it) flies in the face of the 
old truth, in the belief of which they were educated. They are so very 
far behind England i in civilization—the march of intellect bas been so 
completely begged in its attempts to penetrate into the interior, while 
impulse, as usual, has flown as high and as wildly as ever—that in no 
one respect can any comparison be drawn between the two countries. 
I would fain hope that now, possessing all they have fancied they require, 
they may be led to feel their real wants ; ; though, while I hope the best 
for those I really love, I bethink me of the red Indians, who, being 
clothed and educated in the white settlements, still desire the green 
savannahs of their youth, and return in their nakedness to the wild 
forest-homes of their affections, and to the idolatry of their fathers! 
Well, if the Indians and the Irish will not be happy in our way, my 
woman’s heart whispers, let them be happy in theirown, I remember 
when I was a child, having a young pigeon and a kitten to rear at the 
same time, and I would force meat and milk down the pigeon’s throat 
because it must live like the cat. I had not thought over St. Paul's 
beautiful expressions relative to the “ diversities of gifts,” which teach 
us not to think of our own possessions more highly than we ought 
to think. Nor did I remember that there is one flesh of birds and 
another of beasts; but I killed the pretty pigeon. Ever since then, 


I leave food of mam y kinds to my favourites, but suffer them to take 
wha they like best, 
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I must however return to Harry O’Reardon. My stories are, I ima- 
gine, more attractive than my reasonings. 

Harry, as I have intimated, was about to quit his home—perhaps his 
country—but certainly his home. His father had been a very =" 
farmer—almost a gentle ‘man—indeed too much of a gentleman to be 


farmer; he was of an old family, and was as proud of his descent as if 


he had been chieftain of many town-lands. And—the old story over again 
——he gotinto debt, and at last into gaol—and he died there; and all the 
‘country’ (people) cried shame upon those who put him there, because 

(at least I never heard them give any reason for their outcry )—but I 
suppose it was because of his being one of the last of a race of squireens 
—a genus that has become extinct since the Union—and consequently 
entitled to prey upon everybody, though nobody must prey upon them. 
I must do Harry the justice to say, that the only quality he inherited 
from his father was pride! He hi ad achieved a character for truth, 
uprightness, and punctuality in discharging his engagements, that 
rendered him respected, and in any other country would have made him 
prosperous. Not that trath, uprightness, and punctuality are not prized 
in Ireland, but Harry O’Reardon, as I have said, was of an old family, 
and old families have their retainers, and so Harry was as firmly kept 
down as if a millstone had been tied about his neck. His father, besides 
what he rented, possessed more than a hundred acres of his own: 
those Harry boldly sold, and distributed the money amongst his creditors 
then, by degrees, the large farms were given up—nor did he endeavour to 
intimidate those who took the land, which his own necessities would not 
permit him to keep; he was too proud for that. “* No,” he declared boldly 
* that an O’Reardon had never asked for help, nor never would ;”’ and 
his neighbours declared, that “‘ Masther Harry was mighty high entirely 
in himself, or he’d be thankful for a faction—not all as one as he was, 
stiff and stately to himself, aud too grand to be comrade with any one 
barring his ould mother. 

Harry’s mind was too highly cast for his society; he afforded shelter, 
and shared the “ bit and the sup ”’ as long as the bit and the sup lasted ; 
he could not endure that his poverty should be known, and yet he could 
not struggle against it. He thought his former landlord should have 
understood his character, and offered him a farm at a reduced rent in 
consideration of his good conduct; but his landlord seldom visited the 
country, and when he did he had no time, and perhaps no talent for 
studying human nature. The tenant who paid 3/. 10s. an acre was, in 
his agent’s estimation, better by 10s. than a tenant who paid 3/. ; and 
so Harry O’Reardon was, after years of severe struggling with poverty 
—the bitter heritage of his forefather’s carelessness and extravagance— 
left with poverty and his aged parent as his sole companions, having 
nothing but the produce of four acres of bad land to subsist upon. 
The Irish peasant, to his honour be it spoken, does not desert his neigh- 
bour in his affliction; but Harry repulsed the attentions which would 
have been gladly paid. 

When he had nothing to give, he would receive no visiter, and it was 
a melancholy picture of gloomy pride to see that high-minded—but 
mistaken—man cultivating his land alone, while the door of his dwell- 
ing was closely shut, lest ‘his mother should be discovered in the per- 
formance of that necessary work which she had not the means of pro- 
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curing even “a slip of a girl”’ to perform for her. Nothing of late went 
well with Harry O’Reardon ; his potatoes failed —the cow went dry—his 
pigs died—and he was at last compelled to sell his horse. If these mis- 
fortunes happened to an English yeoman, bitterly though he might feel 
them, still he would not do as Harry did. He would not dream of leaving 
his country; he would look out other land, or a situation as bailiff to 
a gentleman’s property; or the gentry, knowing his value, would keep 
him amongst them—but Harry remembered his lineage, and would till 
no land but his own, where he was known. 

“I’ve been thinking, mother,”’ he said, rubbing the left sleeve of 
his coat against the right, “ I’ve been thinking, that while I have a good 
coat tomy back, | may as well go seek my fortune in some other coun- 
try; the world is wide—and the luck’s gone from us. And if I go 
now I shall go without shame; and this house and the four acres, which, 
according to all justice, 1s yours, mother, you can let to Grimogue of 
the Forge; and live in Tullagh on what it brings until, may be, if the 
Lord looks down on us—I shall send for you, where the trees will be 
larger and the grass greener than it is with us.” 

The poor mother was paralyzed, yet she had lived for some time in 
anticipation of the blow. She knew that matters were growing worse 
and worse ; and though her heart felt as if encircled by the walls where 
she had entered in the triumph and beauty of a bride, yet she did not 
like those same walls to witness her degradation. Her pride was as 
great as her son’s, but its objects were inferior to his. She did not like 
to walk to mass, because she had been accustomed to go there on a car ; 
and she had sundry secret misgivings that Harry might have acted 
more wisely if he had not sold his land :—“ For sure the debts might 
have gone on as they always did before, and he not lose the credit of 
the land being his own.” 

* Let me alone till to-morrow,”’ she said, in reply to her son’s obser- 
vation ; “let me alone till to-morrow, and then [’ll have strength to 
talk to you.” 

The morrow came, and Harry was agreeably disappointed by finding 
that his mother did not oppose his intention ; she only stipulated that he 
was first of all to “try his luck”? in Dublin. Dublin was a fine place. 
She had been there when a girl, and she knew that, though the respect 
paid to old families was not what it was in her time, still they could not 
but have some consideration for an O’Reardon. What did he mean to 
be ?—a counsellor, or a doctor, or what? He had had Latin for three 
quarters—and five quarters of all sorts of figures. What would he 
turn to? 

Harry smiled at his mother’s simplicity, but eased her heart by 
assuring her that he would starve sooner than disgrace his family. 
This promise he made in perfect sincerity. His after-career proved 
his mother need not have feared that his pride would fail. I have 
recorded her touching farewell; but before Harry left the neighbour- 
hood he had another adieu to make. The fair-haired girl at the end of 
the bohreen, from whence his whistle came so sweetly on his mother’s 
ear, had long possessed an interest in his heart; and with the charac- 
teristic imprudence of his country he would have married her, though 
he had nothing to support her with. But, ridiculous as it may seem, 
he objected to her family!—her father was a tailor; her uncles were 
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tinkers ; and, worse than all, she was a Protestant. Moyna Roden 
deserved to be beloved—and was beloved ; though Mrs.O’Reardon looked 
down upon her, and never would allow that Harry condescended to care 
for “a bit of a tailor’s daughter.’”? And had it not been for an irresis- 
tible impulse which drew Harry towards Moyna, he would have joined 
in the declaration. The fact was, he had honestly told Moyna that 
he would be her friend as long as she lived. And Moyna’s woman- 
generosity outstripped his ; for she assured him, she would not only be 
his friend, but his wife’s friend, whenever he got one. And then 
Harry assured her, he never meant to marry; and then Moyna assured 
him, that she had resolved on dying an old maid. And so these fivo 
frie nds went on in the high road to love— fancying nobody perceived 
the drift of their friends ship. But when Harry had really determined 
on leaving his home, then it was that he felt convinced Moyna Roden 
was dearer to him than any friend. She was half seated on the wheel 
of a car, that had been turned on end ina gap formed in the side of a 
deep ditch to answer the purpose of gate and turnstile, and prevent pigs 
and cattle trespassing on one of the most luxuriant fields of brown clo- 
ver that ever clothed an Irish meadow, in perfume and in beauty— 
there she awaited Harry Reardon's farewell, looking like a figure cut 
out of one Christall’s pic tures—save that the painter can give but one 
expression—and Mary’s features and complexion were alive with emo- 
tion. Once or twice she caught herself listening for his whistle; and 
then thought to herself, “* No! he is gomg away ‘and his heart will be 
too full; if he tried to whistle now, it would choke him;’’ and then 
she heard his footstep, and her little dog, a shaggy underbred cur, ran 
as usual to meet his acquaintance, 

Harry walked with a firm and determined step along the bohreen— 
looking neither to the right nor left. Although the day was warm, he wore 
a blue great coat—the tails of which were gathered ‘behind, and thrown 
over his left arm, from whence they descended in heavy drapery ; in his 
right he carried a stout blackthorn stick, with which at any other time 
he would have beat the bushes in tune to his whistle, but now, it almost 
hung from his hand ; and though, when he approached his friend he 
summoned a smile to his sad features, it was a smile which was answered 
by Moyna’s tears. I had almost forgotten that behind our traveller, and 
at are spectful distance, trotted a half idiot- hoy of the neighbourhood 

carrying an old valise of large dimensions, that was braced to his 
shoulders by a rope of many knots. It was true that a handkerchief could 
have contained Harry’s wardrobe, but his mother had insisted, that in 
case he met any of the neighbours, it would look ‘* more respectable ”” 
to have a “ gorsoon behind him with a thrunk.” “ When you’ve gone so 
far as to be clean out of your own place,” she continued, “ you can roul 
it up and carry it on the end of the stick, and but little trouble will it 
be to you—for, my grief—there’s not much in it—only Harry, sit down 
as if to rest by the road side, and send Jemmy home—so that he may’nt 
you OR the w ay—like a adie, with your pack—that no one be- 
hantinn to you was ever forced to carry yet—nor never may be, | pray 
God !’ ” 

Harry obeyed his mother’s injunctions—for they tallied with his own 
inclinations ; but when he came to where Moyna lingered, he desired 
Jemmy to * follow the road—and he would soon be after him ;”—and 
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consequently Jemmy wenton. Nobody who knew anything of the matter, 
ever Tepresented love as always “eloquent.’? There are times when 
man’s passion will burst forth in words—woman’s seldom does; aud 
when men are continually talking of their love, I think it is rather to be 
mistrusted. Real, veritable love, is too deep for language, and Moyna 
felt it so; for when Harry had stood by her side for full ten minutes, 
she had not spoken—not uttered a sentence—not even a sound. 

** You had almost as much instruction in writing as myself, Moyna,” 
suid Harry, at last; “Sand though many thought you had too much ‘of 
it fora virl, L shall not think so, if you write to me sometimes.’ 

“ T will, Master I, Wry —in—all friendliness,” she said at last. “We 
have been all the same as brother and sister—though you were far above 
me in birth, and all that—you have been like a born-brother to me ; and 
though the neighbours thought you proud, I always denied it—and 
always will—at least you were never proud to me!” 

Proud to Moyna Roden !—one might as well have been proud to the 
pet lamb of the fold! 

“We have been more than brother and sister to each other,’’ replied 
the young man, earnestly, and with much emotion; “ far more—and if 
you do not feel it alre ady, [ tell you now, Moyna—you are a thousand— 
thousand times dearer to me than ever sister was to brother. [am going 
away now—and—my heart would have burst if I had not told you so— 
I love you so W ell—that though it is my duty—I cannot pray ‘that you 
may be happy with another.’ 

“ You need not,” she replied in a faint, low voice, “ you need not ; 
for—for— ’”’ 

* For what, Moyna?” 

“ fora reason [ have,” she replied timidly. 

* And what is that, Moyna ?”’ 

“ Because I could not—that’s all;’? and then she burst into tears, and 
covered her blushing cheeks with her hands. 

Many adieus did they give and take; yet neither said much—their 
hearts were too full for words ; but the parting must come at last— 
and then Moyna put into his hand a small parcel, containing a white 
waistcoat, and six collars—and that everlasting gift from an Irish girl 
to her friend—a black silk handkerchief. 

* Father says, I make waistcoats better than himself,” said Moyna ; 
** and it was as a remembrance, and not because I thought you wanted 
it, that [ made it for you, Master Harry !” 

It will be at once evident that Moyna’s gift of a waistcoat showed she 
wanted tact; it put Harry in mind of her father’s trade—the collars 
were in better taste. 

“I carded the flax—and spun it—and bleached the linen myself,” 
said the kind girl. Five dozen to the pound it was ; and the minister’s 
wife judged me the prize on its accouut,”’ she added, with a little pride 
as to her handywork. 

* And you made them too ?” said Harry, looking them over; for all 
men appear to be natural judges of shirt- collars. 

“© Yes,” she replied ; “ Who else would make them ?” 

‘* And indeed that’s true,’’ he sighed; but before he could commend 
the stitching, Jemmy appeared on his return with the valise. 
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“ Did T not tell you to follow the road, and that I’d soon be after you ?” 
said “ Master Harry,” in an angry voice. 

« You did,”’ answered the urchin : > “and so I did follow it, until I saw 
the Dublin coach, that your mother said you would go by, pass—guard 
and all; and as the coach was passed, I thought you would not come 
afther me, and then I cum back to ax ye, if I was to wait to carry the 
thrunk to-morrow ; its a beautiful thrunk entirely, and no great weight . ” 

Harry assured Jemmy there was another coach to pass; and Jemmy 
replied there were a great many—but not that day! And Harry per- 
sisted that another would pass in about two hours, by another road; and 
this i incident, perplexing though it was , lightened the : agony of the part- 
ing, and Harry procee ‘ded on his } journey. 

Having carried my friend so far on his journey through life, I must 


here for the present leave him, to detail his further progress on some 
future occasion. 








THE POET AND HIS PATRON. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Tuy Patron—'tis well, thou hast tamely resigned 
Thy proud independence, thy free-born estate, 
And thy grasp of the boundless dominion of mind, 
To cringe at the board of the titled and great. 
The glad, joyous accents of Liberty's child 
Must a compliment whisper, or sue for a boon ; 
And the bard of the mountain, the heath, and the wild, 
Must string tuneful rhymes for the splendid saloon. 
How noble the triumph, to hear thy bold lays 
In boudoirs sighed forth to the tinkling guitar ; 
And to bow to each critical lordling, whose praise 
Is misplaced as his censure, and bitterer far ! 
Let not battles and factions thy numbers engage, 
To ditties more soft bend thy soul-stirring powers, 
Fit to shine in the album's smooth rose-colour’d page, 
Encircled by butterfles, tinsel, and flowers. 
Blest lot !—but I pause, though sareastie disdain 
Might beseem the weak vassal of power and of pelf:; 
I entreat, I adjure thee to burst from thy chain, 
Be true to thy talents, thy friends, and thyself! 


Canst thou only the goods of high fortune command 
At the Peer’s gorgeous mansion and revelling board ? 
Dost thou fear at the world’s vast tribunal to stand, 
And claim the high honours its voice can afford ? 
And even if then, unbefriended, unknown, 
This feeling thy proud consolation may be,— 
That thy thoughts and thy actions have still been thy own, 
Thy steps uncontroll'd, and thy principles free ! 


There are gold-mines in far distant countries, where none 


Will dare the base toil, save the criminal race, 
Who are forcibly dragg'd from the light of the sun, 
To dig the pale ore in contempt and disgrace. 
I have wept o’er ‘herr bondage, revolting and hard— 
Oh! little I recked that I e’er should be told 
Of a subject of Britain, a man, and a bard, 
Who willingly barter'd his freedom for gold! 
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TAXES ON NECESSARIES t. TAXES ON 
KNOWLEDGE. 


In our number for August, 1835, we printed an article under this 
title, and now that the matter is drawing toa head, practically speaking, 
we shall once more endeavour to set its merits in a clearer light than 
they appear generally to stand. The press, with a reserve that does 
more credit to its delicacy than to its courage or its sense of public 

right, has been remarkably backward to advocate interests which would 
of course be imputed to their defenders as personal. It is indeed im- 
practicable to separate the private from the general claims in this instance ; 
but the general ought not to have been pbstponed under the apprehen- 
sion of such an imputation, for we hope we have already shown in the 
article to which we refer, and still further to demonstrate in the present, 
that not alone will the revenue suffer, but the subject also—not only will 
a sum easily raised, and absolutely unfelt by the tax- “payer, be surren- 
dered, but provide “dl remission is feasible, that remission ought to be 
gr ranted upon a variety of necessaries in preference to the luxury of 
newspapers ; and last, and most momentous, that the moral feeling is 
likely to be injured, if the peace of the country be not disturbed, by this 
fiscal relief, 

Burke, in his eloquent book on the French Revolution, thus describes 
the agitation of that time :—“ Because half-a-dozen grasshoppers under 
a fern make the field ring with their importunate chink, whilst thou- 

sands of great cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the British oak, 
chew the cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that those who make 
the noise are the only inhabitants of the fiel 1, or that of course they are 
many in number.” ‘Now, although one or two of the half-dozen who 
have combined to make this kingdom resound with their “ importunate ”’ 
commands for the repeal of the “ taxes on knowledge” are beings of 

vastly greater dimensions and power, as well as capacity for clamour, 
dad Burke’s “ little, shrivelled, meagre, hopping, though loud and 
troublesome insects of an hour,” in their aggregate they still are “ half- 
a-dozen,’? and scarcely more. The petitions from the provinces all 
emanate, nay, were all dictated, by not half of the same half-dozen ; and 
if the names of the speakers, whether in Parliament or at public meet- 
ings, whether at mechanics’ institutions or at Guildhall, be examined, 
it will be found that they are still the identical half- dozen and scarcely 
more. But how, it will be : said, does this affect the reason of the case ? 
Not at all perhaps, any further than to show that the representations 
made by these persons and their faction, arise from no national convic- 
tion of the truth of the premises, but simply from the power they have 
attained of multiplying themselves, and, as it were, their opinions. This 
view of the matter zs important. W hatever of authority may be drawn 
from the petitions of numbers is very much abated when those numbers 
are found to be merely echoes of a few, and a very few real voices. If 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Grote, Mr. Wakley, Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Roebuck, 
Dr. Bowring, and last, not least, Mr. O’Connell himself, are the advo- 
cates of the repeal in the House of Commons, and we find the same 

speakers the counsel at Guildhall and elsewhere ; if we find also Dr. Birk- 
beck and Dr. Bowring here, and Dr. Bowring and Dr. Birkbeck there, 
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it becomes rather a proof of the want of public and general conviction 
than otherwise. The men may be good men in themselves, but they do 
not in this instance represent any large division of the people of England. 
It is merely their power of ubiquity that gives the semblance of public 
sentiment. 

A ministry, which deserves the name of a government, ought to weigh 
all the consequences of a measure—not only its positive, but its com- 
parative good and evil; the present administration, we trust, will not 
listen to any proposal, however specious, however it may flatter the pre- 


judices of any class at the expense of the whole, or at the sacrifice of 


interests of a “deeper import to the community at large. Now it should 
scem that the taxes on knowledge afford a test of this all-embraeing 
firmness on the part of the present administration. It will be soon 
known how they come out of the trial. 

Let us duly consider the advertisements and newspaper stamps. We 
strongly suspect that the two shillings on each advertisement has occa- 
sioned no considerable addition to the numbers. The duty was certainly 
too high before ; for advertisements proceed either from adventure in 
trade, or from causes of necessity, sales, want of situations, &c. Xe. ; 


few arise from any voluntary cause, so to speak—they are matters of 


exigency, not choice. Upon short advertisements the impost is an ob- 
ject; upon those which are long, it becomes of far less moment, for the 
charge is according to the space which they occupy. As it acts upon 
books, we have shown the statements published to be great exaggera- 
tions of the evil; nor do we believe it amounts upon the whole to above 
one-tenth of the entire revenue derived from this source. To what we 
before said (August, 1835) we may add, the expense of advertising is 
far greater upon a first than upon any subsequent edition; a second 
carries its own repute. The book has already got into many hands, and 
is recommended orally far more than by printed announcements. It 
has usually been reviewed, which speaks more strongly than any other 
mode of publicity ; this consideration greatly reduces ‘the charge placed 
to the account of advertising. 

It has been argued, that because not one work in four pays its ex- 
penses, no tax ought to be imposed upon so losing a speculation. We 
confess we do not see the justice of this postulate. Books are like other 
commodities, matters for the exercise of a previous judgment, and there 
appears no reason why blockheads should be enabled or encouraged by 
its abolition, to attempts which, after all, are but slightly affected by 
taxation. If it could be proved that the impost has any agency in pre- 
venting the diffusion of a good book, it would be a valid plea; but 
when was such ever known to be the case? Take, for instance, 
the immense circulation of the new edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels. Can it be pretended with any show of reason, that had the 
advertisement-tax on either of these works been abated, a single copy 
more would have been sold? It cannot. If three- fourths of the books 
printed do not pay the cost, it merely proves that three-fourths of the 
books printed are not worth printing, and could not be brought into cir- 
culation by any modification of the impost. The arguments that not 
one pamphlet in fifty pays its expenses, is only a dozen times stronger 
against this species of writing than against larger volumes. 

When it is authoritatively pronounced that the advertisement duty 
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** has utterly destroyed pamphlets, so far at least as they were a source 
of profit,’ we disbelieve the fact, and we think it is easily disproved. If 
pamphlets in the gross ever were profitable, the duty on advertisements 
being now less by four-sevenths than heretofore, the advantages ought 
to be so much the greater. The truth is, so many are published, it is 
become impossible to do more than select those which are very popular, 
and very excellent; and these of course bear a very small proportion to 
the whole: the same cause it is that renders the publication of books so 
profitless ; the supply infinitely exceeds the possibilities of demand. If 
a man were to devote his whole time, without food or sleep, he could not 
get through the tét/es—the bare titles, of all the things that daily 
and hourly issue from the press of England. This multitude, if it do 
not create a positive dread or indifference to what the mind so instantly 
apprehends it cannot grapple with, at least produces far greater care and 
delicacy in selection, wherever any is exercised; but in the large pro- 
portion of persons it leads to an indiscriminate perusal of whatever pro- 
mises amusement and time permits. 

A single analogy will corroborate this train of reasoning beyond the 
power of refutation. Suppose a paper-maker were from error in judg- 
ment, or want of skill, to manufacture a parcel of goods that either were 
not in demand, or too bad to find a purchaser, could it be pretended that 
such a blunderer had any claim to a drawback of the duty ? the whole 
trading world would laugh such a proposition to scorn; yet the cases are 
precisely alike. When a book fails, the bookseller mistakes the com- 
modity required, or the author makes a bad article. 

It is not to be denied that the tax on newspapers, amounting to four- 
sevenths of the whole cost, is heavy, very heavy; the question is, how- 
ever, still one of comparison. But passing by this branch of it for the 
present, if we weigh the arguments advanced against it, they do not 
appear to be of the importance which the advocates for the repeal assume. 
To speak plainly, they seem to us of little or no validity. They are, 

Ist. That it precludes the people, 7. e. the middle and working classes, 
from a due degree of political information. 

2nd. That it encourages a monopoly. 

3rd. That the people will have this knowledge, and therefore it directly 
promotes smuggling, and thus generates a contempt for the laws. 

The first objection, we think, we have sufficiently answered in our for- 
mer essay. We have demonstrated that the effects of this universal 
diffusion of such political reading are at least very doubtful, even upon 
Lord Brougham’s own showing. But a writer who very strongly advo- 
cates a partial repeal, is even more vehement against a total repeal of 
the stamp duties. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin has a long section on this subject in his 
“ Taxation of the British Empire,” and thus he writes :—‘ Those who 
may desire to destroy or impair what is called the influence of journalism, 
would nearly succeed in their object by the abolition of a stamp tax, and 
the imposition of a postage rate; but those who wish to see the press 
exist as the safety valve of the state, or the fly-wheel of the political ma- 
chine, would prefer any plan which promised to keep up and elevate the 
character and talents of the diurnal or hebdomadal press. As long as 
that press exists under a rational freedom, and conducted by men of 
property and talent, so long will the nation be freed from any danger of 
that which is now so much dreaded—a second edition of the French 
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Revolution. When the press of Britain loses ite character, and becomes 
the party-organ of local interests, its influence for good has passed away, 
while its incalculable power for evil remains in all its magnitude.” 
After expressing his opinion that a reduction of half the duty, namely, 
twopence, would be beneficial to the subject, and be made up to the 
revenue by the doubling of the present circulation of newspapers—he 
thus concludes :—* It would be madness in a government to take off 
the whole tax on newspapers in Great Britain at once; under the exist- 
ing ignorance of the people—a bloody rebellion would be the inevitable 
result; and in mercy to those who would be the greatest sufferers, such a 
step is strenuously to be deprecated ; but a reduction of the duty would 
facilitate the diffusion of sound principles, combined with the requisites 
for forming calm judgments on important questions. The middle course 
is generally the wisest, and in this instance it is also the most politic; 
while a regard to the interests of individuals who have embarked their 
property, time, and talents in the newspaper press now existing, would 
not only be preserved, but those very interests would be promoted in 
unison with the public weal.” 

Mr. Martin has here hit the right nail on the head; he has placed 
two most momentous considerations in juxtaposition, namely, the re- 
spectability of the persons employed upon the journals, and the nature 
of the political information circulated; the one indeed is wholly depen- 
dent upon the other. It is absurd to imagine that persons of property, 
character, education, and ability, will devote their time, talents, and 

capital to any concern which will not reward them well, that is tos say, 
lucratively, particularly when the occupation is coupled with responsi- 
bility of such a kind. For not only is the journalist amenable to the 
law for any deviation, but he is liable to answer in person for any offence 
taken by individuals, whilst he is called upon to exercise a jurisdiction 
which entails upon him the dread, infinitely more than the respect, of 
society at large, and a constant course of contention demanding nerves 
of iron, no less than unflinching integrity of purpose, and an almost un- 
assailable power of intellect. Even with these attributes his life is one 
of perpetual storm and inquietude, from the misrepresentations to which 
he is exposed. His duties to society, and his feelings towards indivi- 
duals are constantly at variance, and the last must give way to the first ; 
thus he is regarded with suspicion and distrust ; nor are these repellent 
sentiments much abated by a high elevation of character. The use, 
and still more, the abuse of the anonymous, gives but too much cause 
for the cautions which society considers itself justified i in taking against 
him. 

Under such disqualifications, so far from lowering the tone of this 
species of writing, by delivering it into the power of those to whom a 
comparatively trifling income would be a sufficient temptation to lend 
themselves to any purpose which the panders to a popular prejudice, or 
a popular passion, might occasionally deem profitable, so far from re- 
ducing the rewards of fortitude, ability, integrity, and public principle to 
the lowest ebb by the severest competition, it appears far more statesman- 
like,—far more beneficial to society and to public morals,—to endeavour 
to exalt the profession by every means that can ensure its adoption by 
men of honour, character, ability, and property. Now we aver, without 
fear of contradiction, that this cannot be ensured under the contingents 
which the advocates of a penny or twopenny press make the object 
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and end of their proposal. No imaginable circulation can pay such men 
for their labour and time and capital ; the end, therefore, would be, 
supposing these advocates for cheap knowledge to be completely suc- 
cessful, to degrade that press which they assert to be essential to save 
the people from the destruction of ignorance, to throw the political in- 
struction of the people into the vilest hands, and to drive every man of 
responsibility out of its support. The world has a pregnant instance 
before it in the slang sporting prints, and our belief that they have 
done more to deprave the morals and manners of the people than any- 
thing else, will be borne out by the experience of every honest and ob- 
serving man throughout the empire: these papers have made their way, 
in Spite of the tax, into the resorts of the humbler classes to an extent 
that has been most fatal: what will be their circulation when we con- 
nect with their cheapness,—the panacea so strongly insisted upon,—the 
facilities for their introduction which the beer-houses and gin-palaces 
afford ? 

We come next to another objection—the determination of the coun- 
try (for it is represented to be nothing less) to have newspapers at the 
cheapest possible rate. 

If the effect of the agitation of a few in the higher orders has been 
so disturbing, the results of a couple of papers (the “ Poor Man’s Guar- 
dian” and “ Police Gazette”), put forth im defiance of the law and the 
government, are still more striking. Tor this is not an offence which, 
like smuggling, is difficult to bring home. No man can discover whether 
aglass of brandy, or a pound of tobacco, has or has not paid the duty, 
by its taste, smell, or colour; but the unstamped paper declares in- 
stantly and openly its own violation of the law. Ministers by neglect- 
ing that sound maxim, in all struggles with rebellious principle, ‘‘prin- 
ciptts obsta,” have allowed the pigmy to become a giant, both in 
growth and strength. The numbers of wretched creatures (for they 
are the very outcasts of society) who have been imprisoned since the 
Government, instead of amercing the principals, commenced the pro- 
secution of that class of offenders who vend the article, appears formida- 
ble indeed on paper. But what is the real fact? ‘Two determined men, 
enthusiasts, probably, by nature in any cause they might have under- 
taken, have with peculiar hardihood, and without any regard to means, 
allured the famished creatures, always to be picked up in the streets of 
London, to become the agents of their illegal traffic. These men derive 
encouragement (whether private as well as public is known only to the 
parties themselves) from the individuals who have laboured so assidu- 
ously in the same cause. Their supporters have, in their turn, repre- 
sented these efforts to be the inevitable, invincible results of the publie 
will and resolution to have cheap newspapers ; when, in truth, like every 
other smuggled and cheap commodity, those who buy these inferior 
goods are persons who regard nothing but the mere price. But why 
Ministers should have so long endured the growth of this insolence 
against the laws; why they should not be able to put down, at once, 
the transgressors—and (if they yield) why they should yield to such 
puny antagonists, whom the law has placed in their grasp 40,800 times 
every week—(for that is the number said to be sold of these unstam 
papers in town and country—every one of which might be the subject 
of information and penalty, if need were,)—why all this has been en- 
dured, and is to form any part of the justification for the repeal of an 
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unfelt tax, must remain matter of perfect astonishment! They have, it 
is true, obtained a verdict for 600/. against the publisher of the “ Police 
Gazette,” and he is in prison for a subsequent sale of his paper. But 
what then ? the paper still goes on—nay, it was not at all interrupted by 
the seizure made of the machinery. Surely there could have been no dif- 
ficulty in discovering the new place of its publication? Why not then 
have vigorously followed up the blow? If it was right to strike at all, 
it was right to strike with the necessary force. To fall short of the 
purpose was either to manifest the inefficiency of those whose duty it 
is to enforce the law, or to confess that the law ought not to be 
enforced. 

While we have thus combated the popular plausibilities of the agita- 
tors for the repeal of the taxes on knowledge with fresh reasons, we 
have urged nothing in addition to our former argument, concerning a 
not less important gonsideration—the pressure of these taxes, compared 
against the pressure of the taxes on necessaries. We before adduced 
the window tax (indeed, the assessed taxes generally, with their wide 
corrupting and yet unshunned consequences of vexation, loss of time, 
expense, and perjury), the malt duty, and the tax on soap. But there 
is scarcely a single commodity in the whole list of taxation which does 
not put in a better claim to repeal than these “taxes on knowledge.’ 
Let us go through them. First, the tax on Corn. This keeps up a 
price of the great articles of the subsistence of the labouring classes (the 
pe ople observe), not less, probably, than thirty per cent., besides the 
stop it puts upon their employment. But this, it will be said, is to 
protect the agriculturist, not to increase the revenue. No matter, it is 
the most grievous and oppressive of duties. Sugar, an article of ne- 
cessity, not only bears a duty (on East India production especially) 
which prob: ibly reduces the consumption and the enjoyment one-half, 
but, from its inequality, the poor man pays 100 per cent. on the 
coarsest, while the rich man pays but 63 per cent. on the finest. 
Coffee stands under the same denunciations—the rich man pays for the 
best from 71 to 103 per cent.; the poor man for the worst from 124 to 
224 percent. Tea is taxed 96 per cent. 

We might continue our list of articles of prime use and necessity 
through a long catalogue; but the simplest way of arriving at our 
demonstration seems to be to abstract from the book we have already 
quoted, Mr. Martin’s “ Taxation of the British Empire,” a tabular 
view which shews the effect at a glance. 
































Annual Paid by Paid by Paid by 

W orkin 

Taxes. Rich, Middle Class. Class. 
Malt and Hops ....... | £5,000,000 | £1,000,000 | £2,000,000 | £2,000,000 
Sugar and Sweets... ..| 5,000,000 1,000,000 3,000,000 1,000,000 
TL. dexcpaverpasnenmennes 3,300,000 500,000 1,800,000 1,000,000 
| eee 3,100,000 100,000 1,000,000 2,000,000 
SEED wee cen cveveseee coves 1,100,000 | 100,000 500,000 500,000 
SED -wcisnccepegvacones 1,300,000 300,000 800,000 200,000 
Coffee and Cocoa ...... 600,000 100,000 300,000 200,000 
Bricks and Auctions... 600,000 100,000 300,000 200,000 
Corn and Seeds ......... 650,000 50,000 400,000 200,000 
Butter,Cheese,& Tallow, 300,000 50,000 200,000 50,000 
Cotton and Wool ...... | 700,000 100,000 400,000 200,000 
Vinegar & Turpentine | 100,000 20,000 60,000 20,000 
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We are aware of the extreme uncertainty of all such calculations, 
and, indeed, there is no proposition in political arithmetic so difficult, 
not to say impossible, as to shew where a tax lights. Even the labourer, 
who has apparently the least chance of escape, must include his ‘taxa- 
tion in his wages, or be starved. And, since every trader computes tax- 
ation in the cost of his article and charges it on his customer, it appears 
to be a circle of shiftings of the burden which has no end. All that 
can truly be ascertained is, the relation of the taxation to the production 
of the country; and it is in this proportion that every producer yields 
so much of his income. But, notwithstanding, who is there that consi- 
ders this catalogue, and would place the unfelt “ taxes on knowledge’’ 
before these articles in a list of imposts to be repealed? Knowledge, 
political knowledge, may be and, perhaps, is amongst the first of requisites 
towards a man’s becoming an industrious, a sober, and a_ peaceable 
member of society; but certain we are that the very first is to ensure 
him a competent share of the necessaries and comforts of existence, and 
to this end nothing conduces more than to free the articles we have 
named from the almost prohibitory taxation with which they are 
loaded. 

This argument, be it observed, is altogether independent of the ur- 
gent suspicions which may be very naturally entertained of the truth of 
the doctrine—that cheap newspapers are likely to be his best, or even 
good, instructors. All that has yet been seen of their operation goes 
directly the contrary way. The doctors in this faculty, or those who 
would persuade the world that they are such, would have us believe that 
the antidote is precluded, because able and honest men cannot engage in 
the competition. But then comes the pinch. Will able and honest 
men, connected with others having sufficient capital, find an adequate 
compensation to enter into a competition so severe, against competitors 
so reckless of purpose and of themselves? Will such gifted men be 
so eager to enter into a contest, with the passions and predilections of 
the classes they wish to address alre ady engaged and arrayed against 
them? ‘The probability is that they will not. 
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MARTIAL IN LONDON, 


New Law Appointments. 
Here Fate her mystic page unrolls, 
Behold what Policy reveals ! 
Langdale’s new Baron gets the Rolls, 
And Cottenham’'s Lord obtains the Seals. 


Ye Chancery Barristers, beware ! 
A lesson learn from men like these ; 
To recompense whose toil and care, 
The gain is merely bread and cheese. 


Law and Physic. 
I'll tell you, Doctor, in a line, 
The difference ‘twixt your trade and mine. 
When adverse counsel find a flaw, 
My Court may mend mistakes in law: 
But who shall mend mistakes in phials ? 
Judge Minos never grants new trials! 
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“SQUIRE DRIBBLE. 


** REMEMBER Six to-day,”’ said Tom Heartall, whom I met coming 
out of the club as I was entering it. 

** It has been booked these ten days,”’ replied I. 

* But do be punctual, there’s a good fellow,” 
* for I have invited a stranger to join us.” 

“Twill,” said IT: “but you press for punctuality as if it were the 
necessary consequence of your having invited a stranger to dine with 
you.” 


continued Heartall, 


* And so it is, in this instance,” replied he. ‘* Yesterday I dined at 
Worthington’s, (who, you know, is to be one of my party,) ‘and there I 
met him. He has some busines ss which will detain him in town for a 
few days ; and, as he has taken up his quarters with Worthington, | was 
compelled, in decency, to ask him to accompany his host. He seems 
to me to be a queer fish : and Worthington, who is alw ays anxious to 
promote every one’s comfort, hinted to me, in his kind-hearted way, 
that punctuality would oblige him ; for that his friend was as savage as 
a bear if made to wait for his meals a minute beyond the appointed 
feeding-time.” 

A pleasant acquaintance you have made there. What is his 
name ?”’ 

** Dribble.”’ 

“ Dribble! Surely I have heard that name before. Is he an Essex 
man ?”’ 

“ Why,” replied Heartall, “ he is not exactly what, when speaking of 
the native gentry of the county, we should call an Essex man, though, 
certainly, he has a place in Essex.” 

“Pip lay my life it is the same: Dribble, of 
Dribble Hall, near Poppleton-End, on the road to » Lite. Pedlington ?”’ 

“* The very same,”’ replied Heartall: ‘ his house is the show-place of 
the neighbourhood.” 

“T remember: it was either the landlady at Squashmire-gate, or 
some one else, who told me that all the world went to see Dribble Hall, 
which was full of curiosities, but that the’ Squire e himself was the greatest 
curiosity in it. I rejoice at this opportunity of meeting him,” continued 
I, “ tor 1 missed one when I chanced to be in his neighbourhood.” 

This conversation occurred in the early part of the month of July last, 
shortly after my return from Little-Pedlington. 

E phraim Dribble is the son of Barnaby “Dribble, who, in his blessed 
lifetime, was a smull grocer in Crooked-lane, Fish-street-hill. To many 
persons it may be interesting to know that Crooked-lane was so called, 
because, till within these four or five years, it was, incontestably, the 
crookedest lane in all London. But, by the magic of modern improve- 
ment, ithas been deprived of this its supreme distinction ; and all that 
now remains of Crooked-lane (though it still retains its name) is as 
straight as an arrow. Ephraim, as a boy at school, was an industrious, 
plodding boy, with a natural disposition to “‘ turn an honest penny ’’—his 
own interpretation of the phrase being somewhat an enlarged one, as it 
included within its range the getting the best at a bargain with a school- 
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fellow, by any means short of absolute fraud. The penny per diem, 
which was Ephraim’s allowance of pocket-money, he would lay out at 
his father’s shop in figs or raisins, which were sold to him at prime cost. 
Of these, he used to set aside a small portion for his own eating, (for, 
from that hour of his life to the present, his love of money has never 
completely overpowered his love of self-gratification ;) the remainder he 
would dole out, in farthing’s-worths, to his school-mates—reducing the 
quantity for the money in proportion as their gluttony overcame their 
prudence, in exactly the same way as traders upon a more extensive 
scale regulate the price of a commodity according to the quantity in the 
market and the demand for it. Thus he was usually a gainer of two or 
three farthings by the day’s transactions. In addition to this, which 
might be considered as little Master Ephraim’s regular traflic, he would 
sometimes, if his customers happened to be short of money, generously 
scll his farthing’s-worth on credit ; or he would even lend a boy a far- 
thing in hard cash, on promise of being paid a halfpenny for it at the 
week’s end; and this he would do upon no better a security than the 
deposit of a top, a ball, a book, a penknife, or any other trifle, provided 
it were of sufficient value to protect him against any possible loss. His 
mother was wont to say that Ephraim was a “ deep one,’? who knew how 
many beans made two; whilst his no less admiring father was satisfied 
that their boy was a “ ’cute one,’? who would make his way in the 
world. 

At the age of fourteen Ephraim was taken home to serve in his father’s 
shop. Here he had many opportunities of exhibiting his ‘* depth ”’ and 
exercising his “cuteness :” it was astonishing with what dexterity and 
delight he would shuffle a few lumps of the twelve-penny into a custom- 
er’s bag of the fourteen-penny sugar ; and marvellous was the accuracy 
with which he would adjust the scales when weighing out a pound of tea, 
withdrawing six grains, or two, or one, if it inclined the balance against 
himself! At two-and-twenty he had the misfortune to lose both his 
parents. This calamity was tendered endurable by its leaving him the 
sole inheritor, not only of all the figs and treacle in the shop, but also 
of about fourteen hundred pounds in money. Thus enriched, Ephraim 
Dribble sought, and found, occasions for the indulgence of the natural 
benevolence of his heart. Was there a brother tradesman driven to the 
verge of bankruptcy by the want of an hundred pounds or so, Ephraim 
was forward to assist him with the sum—merely taking in return for it 
sundry chests of tea, or bags of coffee, at a fourth of the market-price. 
Thus was the ruin of a worthy man delayed for a few months, whilst the 
kind-hearted Ephraim exulted in the exercise of that virtue which was 
not its own and sole reward. Toa man who, like him, lays himself out 
for opportunities of performing generous actions, such opportunities are 
of frequent occurrence ; so that at the end of ten years Dribble found 
that, by sheer dint of assisting the distressed, his hundreds had distended 
into thousands. Resolved now to exercise this species of knight-errantry 
upon a larger scale, he sold the shop in Crooked-lane, opened a counting- 
house in Fenchurch-street, called himself Dribble and Co., and became 
a West-India merchant—that is to say, he would buy for ready money, 
from any house which happened to be in a rickety condition, a who 
consignment of sugar, coffee, pepper, or any other colonial produce, at a 
third or a fourth of its prime cost, and sell it, amongst the smaller traders 
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below its actual value, yet still at a considerable profit to himself. For 
several years he continued this successful mode of assisting his fellow- 
creatures, till about four years ago; when, having realized as much ca- 
pital as, invested in the funds, would produce him a clear five thousand 
a-vear, he resolved to retire from business and become a gentleman :— 
the latter portion of the resolution being much the more difficult to 
accomplish of the two. 

Just at this time it happened that Tubbs, the eminent Sugar-broker, 
failed. Tubbs’s curiosity to visit foreign parts being suddenly excited 
by the event, and an immediate supply of money heing requisite in order 
to enable Tubbs to gratify a curiosity so praiseworthy, he applied to his 
intimate friend Dribble for assistance. Dribble, whose purse was ever 
open to the unfortunate, instantly supplied his friend with the large sum 
of four thousand pounds; and his friend, who could hardly expect that 
any man would give him four thousand pounds for nothing, “made over to 
him his country residence, Muscovado House, together with the acres 
thereunto belonging, all which had fairly cost Mr. Tubbs eleven thousand. 
To this place, which, upon Mr. Dribble’s accession to the property, was 
newly named Dribble Hall, did Mr. Dribble retire; and its fortunate 
possessor (commonly known as * the ’Squire *”) now calls, and seriously 
considers himself to be, an Essex Gentleman, in spite of the provoking 
distance at which he is held by the real gentry of the county, whom he 

cannot induce to recognize him as such. Fifty-two, inde ed, i is rather 
late in life for one to begin to think of doing the gentleman ; ; and Dribble, 
although he has had four years’ practice, is still (as an actor would 
express it) by no means pertect in the part, 
. o - . * . * e ta 

It was on the twentieth of December that I returned to London from 
a continental tour which had occupied nearly four months. My first 
visit was to Tom Heartall. After some talk upon various subjects, Tom 
(with more of diffidence and hesitation than, as I thought, the inquiry 
warranted) said, Do you consider yourself as engaged to dine with us 
on Christmas day? 

“ By arent i I do,” replied I; “ for, for the last nine years, we 
have passed that day together. But for that circumstance I should have 
remained to enjoy the humours of that convivial season in Paris.” 

Heartall burst into a hearty laugh: a sure sign that he was aware of 
some small calamity in store for me. 

“Ha! ha! ha! So you have taken all this trouble for the express 
purpose of dining with us on Christmas day? Ha! ha! ha! My wife 
is at her mother’s, in the New Forest, and ‘will not be in town for a fort- 
night. Ha! ha! ha! All the children are with her. Ha! ha! ha! 
You have come to England purposely to keep up the charter—Ha! ha! 
ha!—and I have accepted an invitation for myself to Dribble Hall: so, 
so far as we are concerned, you are floored, my boy. Ha! ha! ha!— 
But,” continued Heartall (laughing louder ‘and longer than before), “ I 
have worse news than that for you: Dribble has made a point of your 
spending Christmas at the Hall; I know you don’t like him; but J, 
considering you as my property for that occasion, have disposed ‘of you. 
In short, I have accepted the invitation on your behalf.” 

- Then, as you are not my accredited minister prés /a cour de Dribble 
Hall, (as the diplomatic phrase is,) but have acted wholly on your own 
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responsibility, I repudiate your adhesion on my behalf, and leave you— 
(as the diplomatic phrase is not, but as it very frequently might empha- 
tically be)—I leave you to get out of the scrape as well as you can. 
Seriously,”’ continued I, “I don’t like your Squire Dribble. He is a 
person eminently disagreeable as a society man: I know nothing of his 
character otherwise, but that is enough.’’ 

“* He is not a positive Chesterfield,” said Heartall. 

“ A person deficient in the observance of the forms merely of polite- 
ness may be pardoned in consideration of the sterling qualities of his 
heart; but Dnbble is wanting, to an offensive extent, in that rea/ polite- 
ness which, independent of manner, is the spontaneous offspring of 
humanity and innate benevolence. He is an uncompromising egotist, 
in the French sense of the word : he never defers, nor does he even affect 
the civil semblance of deferring, to the case, comfort or convenience, the 
pleasure or the wish of another; his own is always paramount in his 
consideration.”” 

*“*[ perceive what you are thinking of,” said Heartall, laughingly : 
“ the wing of the chicken, when you met the ’Squire here, at dinner, 
last summer.” 

“That instance was only one amongst a score, but as good an illus- 
tration of his character as a thousand. I remember Mrs. Heartall asked 
Mrs. ——— what part of the chicken she should send her. Your ’Squire 
interrupted the lady's reply by saying, ‘ Give me the liver-wing, if you 
please, Ma’am ; it is the only part of the bird J care for.” Then, he kept 
one particular decanter before him, (passing the others round,) because, 
as he said, that wie was the most to /vs taste of any he had yet drunk ; 
and having selected, for his own eating, the finest fruit from three or four 
dishes, he amiably asked the lady on his left what she would like. In 
the evening, when several of the party requested your wife to sing * Vive 
tu,” he interrupted her as she began, by saying Ae had rather she would 
sing something English, as he didn’t much fancy Italian music. He 
prevented three others making a rubber at whist, where he was wanted 
us a fourth, because Ae just then preferred a round game; and, after- 
wards, (having lost a few shillings,) he turned sulky because the three 
others did not then choose to humour him by sitting down to whist.” 

“To say the truth,” said Heartall, “1, myself, have no great affection 
for the fellow ; and it is chiefly to please Worthington, who sees every- 
thing and every body couleur de rose, that I have accepted this invita- 
tion. Now, do you also accept it to please me. In his own house, and 
towards his guests, Dribble must behave himself decently.” 

** Have you yet paid a visit at the Hall ?” 

“Not yet,”’ replied Heartall. “* Worthington has brought him to dine 
with me some half-dozen times since you met here in the summer, and 
at his departure the "Squire has always been so civil as to say that if / 
happened to be going his way he should be happy to see me ; but this is 
the first special invitation he has honoured me with. He asks you, [ 
take it, as a set-off against the dinner you gave him just before you left 
town; so, as he carries his old business-habits into all his arrange- 
ments, you have only never to invite him again, (a negative proceeding 
very easily taken should he not improve upon farther acquaintance, ) 
and be assured of it you will escape a second invitation from him. By 
the bye, he has written to you. Here is his letter.” 
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The *Squire’s letter ran thus: 

** Dribble Hall, near Poppleton-End, 
** Dear Sir, 2d Dec. 1835. 

** Per letters dated 30th ult. and forwarded per post, I had the satis- 
faction of inviting our friends, Messieurs Worthington and Heartall, to 
pass the Xmas next ensuing at my house, as above. In mine addressed 
to Mr. H. was conveyed a request that you would accompany them. 
Both letters duly deliv ered to them yesterday the Ist inst.as acknowledged 
by theirs to me ‘dated same day, and duly received, per return of post, 
this morning, date as above. Sorry to find, as per advice from Mr. H., 
that up to the date of his you had not returned to England; but am 
glad to be favoured with his undertaking on your behalf that you will 
accept my invitation to spend the Xmas with us, 1. e. from the 24th to 
the morning of the 26th inclusive, in case you should return on or before 
the 20th inst. Should I not be advised of your return per arrival of 
post on the 2ist inst. at 10 A. M. (there or thereabouts) must invite 
somebody else to fill up the vacancy ; as, upon these occasions, 8 is the 
number I always like to have at my table (neither more nor less), and, 
at present, st: inding thus, vz. 

1. Myself. 

2. Mrs. D. who joins in hopes of your return in time to make one. 
3. Mr. John Flanks, 
4. Miss Susan Flanks, 
5. Mr. Ebenezer Dribble, first cousin to undersigned. 
6. Thomas Brisbane Heartall, Esquire. 

7. Francis Worthington, Esquire. Visiters. 

8. Yourself (or as the case may be) 


Myrother and sister of above. 


Total 8. 

* Please observe that unless I am advised of your return punctually 
by the time above specified (say 21st Jnst.) I shall invite Dr. Cawdle, of 
Poppleton, in your room. Please observe, also, that if you do favour 
me with your Company, I shall expect you to remain from the 24th 
(arriving at or BEFORE 4, as I dine at that hour precise/y, liking a long 
evening in the Country) till the morning of the 26th, having made my 
arrangements to that effect. Say the 26th, because the London Coach, 
(15 shillings in and 10 out, coachman and guard optional,) which only 
runs on a/ternate days, will pass the end of my lane at about 11 in the 
forenoon of that day, ‘allowing plenty of time for breakfast before you 
start ; otherwise, should you unluckily miss that conveyance, you could 
not get away from the Hall till the 28th, which would interfere with other 
arrangements of, 


Dear Sir, 
(for self and Mrs. D.) 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Eruraim DripBe. 

“ P.S. Being 3 together, perhaps you may think it more agreeable to 
come down per chaise, in which case please order the people at the last 
stage to send horses to take you away on the 26th inst. (say at or about 
11), as I have no one I could conveniently send to order horses for you, 
the distance being 14 miles. E. D. 

‘© Ind P.S. I re-open this to say that by 11 I mean 11 A./V/. being 
most particularly engaged to dine out on that day. E, D.” 
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“* Business-like habits, indeed !”’ exclaimed I. ‘‘ Why, plague on the 
fellow, he has drawn up a letter of invitation as guardedly and cautiously 
as if it were a deed of assignment of half his property; and made out a 
list of his party exactly as he would have done one of his old Crooked- 
lane bills of parcels. An agreeable person to pass a Christmas with ! 
The mind which could concoct such an epistle as this never was, nor 
ever can be, actuated by one gencrous or social impulse. His hospitality 
(af, indeed, this extraordinary invitation to his house deserve the name) 
is so regulated as to suit his own pleasure and convenience in every 
point. The fact is, he is living in a lone house, in a dull district; he 
wants society to enliven his own C hristmas ; so he writes up to town for 
it, just as he would for a basket of fish for his Christmas dinner, because 
he cannot get it in the country, and imagines that he is to be ‘supplied 
as readily with the one as with the other—and thanked, perhaps, for his 
custom, into the bargain. It is said that the boy is father to the man. 
That is certainly true in the present instance: for Squire Dribble, of 
Dribble Hall, is unquestionably the son of little Ephraim Dribble, the 
petty, peddling school-boy who used to traffic in small grocery. Ill none 
of him.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Heartall, affecting a grave countenance, “ I’m 
truly sorry for you, but it is too late to get out of it.” 

‘“* Not for me,” joyfully exclaimed I. “ To-day is the twentieth; | 
have merely to suppress the fact of my return, delay my reply to this 
letter, and, according to the strict terms of it, the fortunate Doctor 
Cawadle will succeed to the chair vacant by the lapse of me, the original 
nominee.”’ 

“Too late, I tell you. Early this morning I heard of your oni 
aud instantly wrote to inform Dribble of it. In fact—ha! ha! ha!— 

I added that you will have great pleasure in availing yourself of his 
invitation.’ 

“ Why, then, joking apart, I must say that ——” 

** Now don’t look so grave about the matter,” said Heartall, “ but bear 
vour share of the misfortune as I bear mine—with patience and resigna- 
tion. I go to please Worthington, who likes this cub for the same 
charitable reason, I verily believe, that good-natured Mrs. Toddy likes 
her ugly, barking, snarling poodle—because nobody else does; so, as [ 
said before, you must go to please me, I will admit that I do not look 
upon our prospect of a ‘merry Christmas’ as a very brilliant one ; but we 
shall be three to one, at any rate; and, with the season to aid us, the 
deuce is in it if we cannot manage to beat sufficient humanity into the 
*Squire to make us happy and comfortable for the time.’ 

Well! Few of the minor matters of life are.worth a long con- 
test; so, yielding to Heartall’s entreaties, I promised to meet him and 
Worthington, for the start to Squire Dribble’s, on the morning of the 
twenty-fourth. 

Were these pages intended to meet the public eye through the 
medium of the ‘ New Monthly,’ I should say 

« Tue Curistmas Festivitirs at Drisste Hatt” 
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THE PRAYER. 


I wourp not wish for length of years 
To linger in this vale of tears, 

“Till last farewells have all been spoken, 
The chains of kindred all been broken : 
But I would ask of Heav’n above 

A life, long only in the love 

Beaming from many a friendly eye— 
To live beloved—regretted die. 


Let me be old in years well spent, 

Ken though in youth the thread be rent 
That binds me now to things of earth ;— 
My days be long through deeds of worth, 
Kindness to all my heart holds dear ; 

In gladdening smiles, in soothing tear ; 
And that around my humble name 
‘Twine the fair wreath of Virtue's fame! 


I do not seck the sweets of wealth— 
Nor e’en the rarer gifts of health,— 
To run ambition’s eager race, 

And find, when I had won the chace, 
That all the joys this world can give 
Distinct from worldly goods still live. 
Deep and alone the pleasures lie 
(Within the mind) that never die ! 


I only dread to live apart 

From social ties that warm the heart; 
To walk amidst a stranger throng 
Lonely and sad—and drag along 

A cheerless life, unsooth'd, unbless d, 
By kindly smile to give it zest, 

And urge me onwards, for its sake 
Advance in all of worth to make. 


I only ask a tranquil life, 

Untortured by internal strife 

Of passions cruel, dark, and dire— 
Of deadly hate, and fiercest ire. 

I only seek the calm content, 

The consciousness of time well spent; 
To know not mine the Idler’s sin, 

Of talents that have hidden been. 


I ask not o'er my lowly grave 


Dismal and drear, the plume should wave — 


Mocking with cold, appalling shew 
The anguish deep of inward woe, 

1 ask but that a mourning tear 
Should fall in silence on my bier ; 
1 wish but for the heart-felt sigh,— 
Living in love—beloved to die! 


C. P. 
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MARIAMNE. 


A FRAGMENT OF A STORY. 


“ T tell a tale of sadness—and of shame !” 





** MARIAMNE, it must be to-morrow.” 

““ Nay, nay, dearest Edmund, grant me but one other day to look 
upon the innocent proof of guilt ?”’ 

** It cannot be, Mariamne ; the blight of mortality will be upon him 
ere then, and why feed the canker in that dear heart longer on morbid, 
unavailing sorrew? To-morrow it must be.” 

“Oh! Edmund, grant me but a little respite; I cannot—cannot yet 
see him go down to the grave. Oh! to commit his little form to a 
cold bed of ice and snow, when I had hoped this bosom would have 
been his resting-place for years !”’ 

** Mariamne, these regrets are natural, are honourable, are amiable ; 
but they have no power over time and corruption, Answer me not 
again; to-morrow, half-an-hour before the gates shut, I will be here, with 
all that may be necessary—farewell, dear Mariamue, farewell !” 

The next day set in with a still intenser cold than before, accompanied 
with strong gales from the north, that swept over the level plains of 
frozen waters with inconceivable force and keenness. At the appointed 
time I left my lodgings, bearing under my cloak a small box of elm and 
the Book of Common Prayer, and proceeded to Mariamne ; on entering 
her sitting-room, I looked round it for her in vain, and it was not until 
after some time that I found her in a corner of her inner room bathed 
in tears, and wrapt in a half stupor of grief. At first she did not per- 
ceive me; but on my laying my hand upon her arm, and calling her by 
her name, she rose gently, and laying her hands upon my shoulders, 
wept upon my neck—while I, in utter reverence to the piety of her 
tears, demurred ere I ventured to kiss the fair cheek that was presented 
to me in modesty, gratitude, and silence. ‘Thus we stood for some 
minutes, till Mariamne broke the stillness in a low murmuring voice of 
woe, that made the darkness and the occasion doubly dreary. 

“ Oh! Edmund,” said the poor sorrowing girl,‘ oh! my kind, gene- 
rous Edmund, how have I tasked you for this night—this bitter, bitter 
night—bitterer even than that in which I woke to guilt—bitterer even 
than that which bore his little unscathed soul from the contamination of 
his wretched mother—nay, bitterer than that in which I shall stand in 
shame and dishonour before the face of him who led me up the path. of 
life with affectionate and pious counsels. Look! look, Edmund, on the 
sweet little innocent’s face—look on it, Edmund, and depict it to me 
in after-days, when the worm has despoiled my rosebud—Oh! my God, 
my God! Well, I’ll be calm; but who could think, to look upon that 
little angel countenance, that it could ever bring sorrow with it! See, 
Ep&attim, his tiny fingers—once they played upon my bosom, and their 
‘little motions soothed it. Oh! that they should return me no pressure 
now! Qh! that those lips, those eyes should give me no one look or 
kiss to comfort my broken heart in its desolation! You never saw him, 
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Edmund, when he used to look up from my heart to my face, and stay 
his little meal to smile at me, and coo his little happiness hke a dove— 
and yes, yes! he might have lived to be what his what others of his 
sex are, and then could I still have loved him; he might have lived, too, 
to despise his mother for her frailty—but no, no! that isa bitter thought 

I would have nurtured him so kindly, that he dare not have done 
that !”’ 

* Mariamne,”’ said I, interrupting her, “ you are wearing yourself 
out, and you have yet much to go through be comforted ; those whom 
the cods love best die young.’ 

* And therefore,’ answered she, ** do T live—live on, and cannot die.” 

Speak not thus, Mariamne,” T replied; “ but be thankful to God 
for his mercies, and be calm.’’ 

“Yes, yes !”’ she said, “ Tam thankful; at least I will try to be so, 
and T can now be calm.’’ 

* Then leave me, Mariamne, but for a few minutes.” 

** Leave you-—leave you, Edmund! and for what ? Would you, too, 
play me false? I know you would filch this innocent clay from me, 
but you shall not—he shall not be laid in the earth to-night; he shall 
receive my tears this one night more ; shall he not, dear Edmund ? Tlear 
hear how the wind roars, and the snow comes down in frozen limps! 
you would not, could not give him to the grave on such a night—don’t, 
Edmund—don’t, dear, dear, kind Edmund !? and she placed her arms 
round me, and laid her cheek to mine, and there was silence while our 
tears commingled. 

* Be still, Mariamne,”’ I said, as I led her, drooping and silent, into 
the inner room; “ your honour, and peace, and happiness are all I con- 
sult, whatev er | do—be calm, or at least remain here, and pray that you 
may beso. No answer, Mariamne; my purpose is as unalterable as it 
is necessary ;”’ and I left her sinking meekly on her knees, to seck the 
God she had forsaken and offended. 

On returning to the other room, [ commenced my melancholy pre- 
parations, The box I had brought with me was to be the last habitation 
of the little innocent relick of mortality that lay before me. It was the 
first time I had looked on death, and calm and beautiful to a troubled 
mind, from its calmness, as it appeared to me, I yet shuddered to con- 
template it: itis a weakness inherent in our system from education, and 
the world will be better and braver when we are taught in childhood to 
look with nerve on the most harmless of all objects—inanimate humanity. 
Tears of sorrow, and tears of pity, trickled down my cheeks ; and w hy 
did they ? what was there here to grieve for, if we could rid our nature 
of its selfish dross? Some childish smiles—some little infantile prattle— 
some few playful gambols—some accession to the momentary happiness, 
that is all that ever has been mine—were here denied me, But what 
were these, compared with all that was spared to this poor infant—the 
unrequited affection—the broken friendship—the faithless promises— 
the heart’s ache, the spirit’s suffering, and the body’s pain—the cold 
blight that falls from day to day upon the meek, till it ‘cankers the exist- 
ence, or the sudden foils that fall roughly and bluntly on the resolves of 
the bold—the pains that flesh and spirit both are heir to—all, all were 
spared to him; and yet I grieved, and Mariamne sorrowed madly. Why 
is this, metaphysicians, churchmen, or schoolmen? Expound to me the 
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rationale of the vagaries of the human mind; and I, too, will have faith 
in you, 

Poor Mariamne, meanwhile, was loud in her supplications to Eternity ; 
and in her sobs—little as the world had given her of joy, and much ‘of 
woe, as had been her undue lot—she could mourn the short existence of 
her woe-born progeny. 

When [ had completed all but the last efforts of my task—all but for 
ever closing the light of the world on the lifeless clay, I sought her, and 
kissing the heart’s-dew from her check, raised and conducted her, trem- 
bling and faint, to the humble bier I had prepared. Lowly and sorrow- 
fully, and sile ntly, we bent over it, and our tears fell fast and thick upon 
it—then placing it on the floor we knelt by its side, and as well as I 
was able I read over the unchristened babe the sublime service which the 
Church of England would have denied it; that ended, Mariamne kissed 
the fair corpse with convulsive sorrow, then throwing herself on the sofa, 
hid her beautiful face and wept, while with infirm hand I ended the act 
| had commenced. 

With heavy but hurried steps, we wound along the ramparts and 
issued through the East gate—oh, it was a bitter and fearful night !— 
heaven secmed to denounce us and our task! Jt was F ‘ebruary. The frost 
had already reigned four months with uninterrupted keenness, and the 
snow had fallen some feet within the last twenty-four hours, and was still 
falling thickly and rapidly, while a cold, loud, biting gale blew it in freez- 
ing clouds into our faces; it was pe srfectly dark too, and the ways so 
choked that it required us often to halt on our painful journey, to enable 
us to regain the road we had strayed from, and which was now only to 
be known by the little height the drift left it above the plains that skirted 
it. It was late before we arrived at the plantation where our task was 
to conclude. I had on the previous night prepared the grave; but the 
snow and frost had since then destroyed all traces of my work, Resting 
the coffin on the ground, therefore, I hastily struck a light, and com- 
inenced a search among the trees for some marks I had cut in them to 
guide me, which having at length found, I left the lanthorn on the spot 
to direct me on my return, and hastened back to Mariamne. The poor 
girl was in an almost lifeless torpor from cold, sorrow, and fatigue, but 
even in it the loved remains were pressed to her aching bosom, and 
cherished by her arms from the air. I called upon her, but she could 
make me no answer. I looked in her face; the paleness of death was 
there, and her eyes were closed—but she breathed. 

“ My God!” said I, madly, “ not all—not all at one fell swoop !”’ and 
releasing the box from her embrace, I chaffed her hands and temples with 
snow till she again showed signs of animation, and at length recovered, 
when I put round her the cloak which I had hitherto worn to conceal my 
burden. So soon as she could speak, she implored me to leave her. 

“ Oh, let me die, dear Edmund!’ she exclaimed faintly ; “ it would 
have been mercy to have let me glide into eternity with my babe in my 
arms!—I cannot, indeed, go on!—I cannot witness it!—Receive my 
blessing with my last breath, and the thanks and yer a gratitude of a 


broken “heart ; but oh! let me die here, and now, and be laid with my 
9 


babe ! 
** Nay, nay, dear Mariamne!” I answered; “ Rise, rise! take my 
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arm, and let us move forward. You must live—I hope, long and hap- 
pily ;—but you must live to make peace for your broken and contrite 
spirit, for the sake of those to whom you are yet most dear, Come—let 
me assist you—the night wears apace, and the stormis Coming stronger, 
Come, Mariamne, have h ype and courage !”? and with the coffin slung 
round me, [ supported her almost unmoving x frame to the sad spot. 

* Sit here, Mariamne, on this tree,’ LT said, “ while T seek to com- 
plete what is wanting.” 

* No, Edmund!” she answered ; * Twill kneel and pray for blessings 
on you, and forgiveness for myse et” And in spite of my entreaties she 
knelt down, hi idly suffering me to place my Fries capote between her 
and the snow, and prayed, and sobbed out the teemings of a warm, 
though withering heart. 

Long was it ere I could rid the earth of its Inclement covering, and 
prepare the narrow house of death for its young and guiltless tenant ; 
but I accomplishe “dit, and sighing one deep sigh over it, and shedding 
one cold tear into it, I turned to Mariamue, who gazed through her 
devotions unseeingly upon my work. 

‘Tt is done, now!” said 1; * [tas done! 
* Done!” said she, dre amingly. * Oh God, then, the moment is 


come! Farewell, my bootless, lifeless care! Farewell, my dearly 
loved, dearer bought, child of sorrow and guilt!—iny hope, my 
shame, my joy, and my disgrace !—Farewell!—Never again will 


the sun play upon thy little brow of innocence—thou art Death’s! 
and the grave and corruption will) soon be thine!——but at least 
the world cannot now point at thee, and taunt thee with thy 
mother’s frailty !—Thou art saved the pangs of living on the charity 
of Hatred, and being a mark in the world for the cold and the vain! 
—Farewell!—Thy spirit is with its kindred angels; and the chill 
of the world’s nevlect, colder far than the cold bed that will enwrap thy 
little frame, will never fall upon it!—But oh, it is bitter, bitter, to miss 
thee from this breast that has borne so much for thee !—But it is burst- 
ing!—itis bursting!—my poor babe !—and I will rejoin thee, and we 
will be separated no more! Death cannot pass the grave !—Yes ! I will 
nurture thee again in these arms, and see thy smiles, and love thee-—and 
watch over thee—where the world cannot rail, nor the finger of scorn be 
pointed !”” 

** For God’s sake, Mariamne!”’ I exclaimed, “ be calm !”’ for I feared 
she was raving. ‘ Morning will soon be here—let us finish!?? And 
she answered me, coldly and wildly—** Be it so!’? Then [ knelt by her 
side, and placing the coflin on the brink of the grave, we laid our hands 
on it; and amid the roaring of the wind—the hissing of the snow as it 
was blown among the trees, and the groans of the disconsolate mother— 
I prayed a short prayer in poor Mariamne’s own Frieslandic—* Amen ?”’ 
I said, and she tried to repeat it, but her voice failed her; and while I 
lowered the little ark into its cold chamber, and hastily covers “dit with 
the frozen mould and snow, Mariamne, the most beautiful of the Fries- 
land relics of the Grecian women, fell senseless on my bosom, and was 
pressed, unconscious, to a heart bleeding and breaking for her. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


An Epitome of Niebuhr’s History of Rome. By Travers Twiss, B.C.L. 


Tue value and importance of Niebuhr's views of the early History of the 
Roman Commonwealth are, by this time, too generally known to require 
any comment. Before his severe touch the poetic fictions with which the 
metrical annalists invested the infancy of the mistress of nations, and to 
which the style of Livy has given a beauty and an interest beyond the powers 
of truth to destroy, at once discover how little title they have to be con- 
sidered in any other light than as amusing and eloquent tales. But Niebuhr's 
power did not consist in the detection of fiction alone ; his skill in eliciting 
important events from the most scanty data, by means of sound judgment 
and reflection, was one of the most remarkable features of his singularly- 
constituted mind, which seems to have possessed a character almost analo- 
gous to the penetration of the famous Cuvier in physical science, who, from 
the inspection of a single bone, could predict to a certainty the complete 
organization of the animal to which it had belonged. In the first part of his 
work Niebuhr appears to be carried by confidence in his own diserimination 
rather farther than readers of the most implicit confidence will be inclined to 
follow him; and his attempts to record and distinguish the fluctuating 
movements of the Tyrrheni, Etrusei, G£notrii, Afsci, Siculi, and other semi- 
barbarous tribes, who have left a name and but little else in connexion with 
the earliest periods of Italian history, are as unsatisfactory as their migra- 
tions themselves would be unimportant, even if correctly ascertained. With 
the history of the civil constitution of Rome, however, the case is widely 
different: here rational conjecture assumes the aspect of certainty, and the 
spirit of acute research and sterling sense has effected results which, on the 
inspection of the narrow foundation on which they had to work, might upon 
first sight have been boldly pronounced impossible. The many incon- 
sistencies and absurdities which disfigure the received accounts of the for- 
mation of the polity of Rome give way to a narrative which must gain 
credit from its own internal evidence of veracity ; and that form of govern- 
ment grows before our eyes into consistency and strength, by which a power, 
unrivalled in the annals of nations, was enabled for centuries to hold the 
civilized world in subjection; a monument of jurisprudence raised, which 
has elicited, more or less, the applause and imitation of almost all people, 

* Scilicet et facta est rerum pulcherrima Roma.” 

We do not regret that an abridgment of this important work, adapted for 
readers with less time and more limited means at command than the pos- 
session or perusal of the original history requires, has not made its appear- 
ance earlier; inasmuch as it has now been undertaken by a writer whose 
sound scholarship and judgment appear to qualify him in every way for the 
task. In our universities and public schools, as well as by students of history 
in general, there is no question but this well-written compendium will 
become universally popular; which, in addition to all the really valuable 
matter found in Niebuhr’s large work, contains also a chronological table of 
Roman history in connexion with contemporaneous events, from the first 
Olympiad to 359 #.c.; and an appendix replete with learning, which com- 
prises separate notices on several interesting points connected with the 
Roman domestic government. These would be sufficient in themselves to 
establish the reputation of Mr. Twiss as an author of superior critical know- 
ledge and extensive information. On one point alone, and that of very 
inferior consequence, we must beg leave to enter a protest. We are at a 
loss to conceive how any writer imbued with classical taste can prefer 
Anglicised forms of Latin and Greek words to the more ordinary way of 
writing them. Surely Homerids, Eumolpids, and Eupatrids, are not more 
harmonious than Homeride, Eumolpide, and Eupatridw, and such words 
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as curies, phratries, demes, meties, &e., by which nothing whatever is gained 
on the part of the unlearned reader, must jar fearfully upon ears accustomed 
to the hquid terminations of antiquity. This may perhaps be hypereriticism, 
but at any rate the circumstance of our pointing out a matter of such little 
comparative moment will sufliciently show the respect we entertain for the 
work as a whole, which, without further comment, we leave to the favourable 
reputation it will no doubt speedily obtain. 


Essays on the Principles of Human Action, By William Hazlitt. 


On a subject which more than any other department in Mental Science 
demands from its superior importance the most careful and diligent investi- 
gationon the part of the Philosopher, and whieh, from the cloud of mystery 
Which hangs around it, affords as ample an exercise for acute and subtle 
disquisition, as the most zealous metaphysician could wish, it is to be ex- 
pected that new theories should be constantly rising into notice : and that 
frequent attacks should be made upon those, which, either from the popula- 
rity of their authors, or the ingenwty with which they have been maintained, 
have taken the firmest hold of popular approbation. We are not, therefore, 
surprised that Mr. Hazlitt should have devoted his extensive and original 
powers of thought to a question which has attracted the attention of so many 
men of penetrating intellect before him : and whether he is suecessful or not 
in establishing the point at which he aims, the student of the principles and 
modes of action of the human mind will at least find his hypothesis deserving 
of attention : while as a chain of abstruse and consecutive reasoning, we do 
not know a better treatise on which the thoughts of the intelligent reader 
ean be ‘emploved. Mr. Hazlitts great object is to prove that the human 
mind is naturally disinterested, and that it is only by means of an ideality 
more or less vivid, that it is either bent on the acquisition of good itself, or 
moved by compassion for the sufferings of others. In order to make way 
for this view of the subject, he is obliged to wage war on one side with the 
doctrine of associations maintained by the Hartleians, and on the other side 
with the innate selfish principle asserted by the school of Helvetius. Both 
systems are vigorously, and in some measure successfully attacked ; but 
allowing Mr. Hazlitt’s complete vietory over each opponent, a diflieulty must 
be found a /imine with respect to his own term “ Natural disinterestedness.” 
Whether ow a x to the association of previously received sensations, or as we 
are more inclined to think, from an original principle of human nature, or 
according to Mr. Hazlitt, a vivid representation of good or evil depieted by 
the imaginative faculty, the facet is incontrovertible by all the arguments 
whieh metaphysicians ean produce, that at the first moment man becomes 
a being whose motives and actions assume towards each other the relation 
of cause and effect, from that moment does he also become a being more or 
less selfish, according to the received aeceptation of the word ; and to apply 
the term naturally disinterested to any period previous to this, that is to say, 
while he is in a condition influenced by no principle whatever, if such a con- 
dition exists, is solely to bestow upon a state of moral negation or quiescence 
a title which it does not deserve. We have not, however, space to enter 
upon the details of this mysterious subject. In the war of metaphysics, as 
in contests of a more substantial character, it is much easier to attack than 
to defend: a position which Mr. Hazlitt has himself exemplified in his 
reasoning against the schools of association and innate appetency. Through- 
out his whole disquisition, he exhibits a close, weighty, and argumentative 
stvle, never emploving the dazzling fence of rhetor: c as a substitute for 
stern logical deduction, and finding his way through the mazes of intricate 
thought with a facility which shows a mind inured to habits of long and 
patient retlection. The essay on Abstract Ideas, in which, with some modi- 
fications, he upholds the system of Locke against Bishop Berkeley and his 
followers, will be found worihy of careful perusal, and appears to us the most 
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valuable part of the volume. Mr. Hazlitt's name is sufficient to procure 
respect for any work which bears its impress; and to all with whom subtle 
investigation, and forcible writing present any claim to attention, we have 
no doubt that this Collection of Essays will be considered as a welcome 
addition to the stores of a department of science which perhaps more than 
any other tends to amplify the comprehension, and to invigorate the reflective 
faculties. 


The Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy. By Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. 


It is somewhat startling to find three thick and closely-printed volumes 
descriptive of the borders of two rivers of an English county-—although 
those rivers are the Tamar and the Tavy, and that county is the county of 
Devon. The undertaking is a bold one ; and we trust it may succeed. Mrs. 
Bray has already established a high reputation ; her husband is the Vicar of 
Tavistock ; and her residence in the most beautiful and interesting district 
of England has heretofore led to the production of various works commemo 
rating its history and celebrating its natural loveliness. Here, however, she 
receives little or no aid from fiction: and if her book becomes popular, she 
will have achieved a triumph over difficulties of no ordinary character. That 
such will be the ease we can searcely doubt; inasmuch as her work must be 
regarded rather as a history of Devon, than as an account of some of its 
peculiar beauties and advantages. It is indeed a * full book” in a double 
sense, For the historian and the antiquary,she has laboured with no small 
diligence ; to the tourist, she has given a variety of ably drawn and valuable 
sketches of glorious or cultivated scenery; for those who are fond of bio- 
graphy she has collected a large mass of curious and useful matter; while 
for those who love poetry and * old romance” she has gathered an abundant 
supply of strange legends, wild stories, and superstitions. The work, there- 
fore, if it be to a considerable extent solid, is in no slight degree amusing ; it 
may be read either to acquire knowledge or to procure enjoyment. Here and 
there it is learned and elaborate ; but then it passes to hghter themes and 
more merry topics with so graceful a motion, as to lead to a belief that plea- 
sure has been the chief object of the fair authoress. In a word, it is a book 
for libraries the most select, and also for those which are known and distin- 
guished as “ circulating.” 


Ben Brace, the Last of the Agamemnons. By Captain Chamier, R.N,, 
3 vols. 


These volumes can hardly be classed among novels; it is rather a life of 
Lord Nelson than a work of fiction. The biographer, if we are so to call 
him, is an old shipmate, Ben Brace, who served under the hero from the day 
he entered the navy until that which gave England a dearly-bought victory 
at Trafalgar. The form in whieh the narrative is given enables Captain 
Chamier to say much, and that much in a style whichjmight appear too 
glowing and rambling for a grave historian. Ben is permitted to be an en- 
thusiast, as regards his brave master; and he describes the battles and for- 
tunes of the hero with the accuracy and fervour of an eye-witness who 
triumphed with him. In this respect, the work is an exceedingly interesting 
one; it is full of vivid pictures of sea-fights, storms, and wrecks—paints the 
vallant mariners to the life, and enlists our sympathies strongly in their favour, 
But it has other claims to popularity. The writer has introduced a variety 
of highly-wrought episodes—pirates, smugglers, and deserters figure in his 
pages ; we have a yard-arm execution, a sailor's wedding, a deed of blood on 
land and another at sea, and a long yarn about attorneys—shore-sharks, The 
story of the hero, Ben Brace, is happily told: he ran away from home when 
a boy, and encountered for above half a century all the various vicissitudes 
to which a man so circumstanced isexposed. His after visits to his family— 
the sad destiny of a sister—the terrible fate of her seducer—the heedless 
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seaman’s young life, and marriage in after-years, are all told with power and 
truth. There is, indeed, little exaggeration throughout the volumes. They 
will be read with pleasure; and may be safely classed with the many of a 
similar kind which, of late, have made the brave mariners of our island re- 
spected as well as loved, 


Impressions of America, during the years 1833-4-5. By Tyrone 
Power. 2 vols. 

Mr. Power, as all the world knows, has spent the last three years, 
pursuing his “ occupation,” in America; and he has contrived that his 
absence from England shall contribute to the amusement of the English, 
almost as much as if he had been all the while delighting us with his per- 
sonation of characters which, but for him, must bid farewell to the stage. 
He is an admirable actor ; and as a writer, he has succeeded in obtaining no 
less a portion of popular applause. He has gleaned a large quantity of 
agreeable, interesting, and useful materials during his professional tour in 
the United States; his book is full of lively, striking, and characteristic 
anecdotes ; his observations are, for the most part, judicious and kindly ; 
and his views of the new country and its people such as a sensible traveller, 
a liberal thinker, and a considerate gentleman was likely to form. He has 
by no means skipped over the errors and absurdities of the Americans; but 
he has laboured, and we think successfully, to look on them without prejudice. 
If his journal gives us little that is new, it at all events presents to us that 
which is old in a novel and more striking—we may add more winning garb 
—than it has yet appeared before us. We thank Mr. Power for two very 
agreeable volumes. 


The Description and Explanation of a Universal Character. 


We regret that so much time and patience, to say nothing of expense, as 
must necessarily have been expended upon a work of so comprehensive a 
character, should have been exerted on a subject affording so little prospect 
of success. This is an attempt to reduce language into its first and rudest 
form, by employing images of things in a great measure instead of conven- 
tional characters, and shows some ingenuity and no little perseverance on 
the part of its inventor. The great obstacle to a universal language, 
however, is not the want of a general medium for conveying our ideas, but 
the difficulty of inducing all nations to use it. When this impediment is 
once removed it will be ample time to consider the best method of general 
communication; but even had such a state of things arrived, we are at a loss 
to conceive the superior advantage of a system which it would take a longer 
time to acquire than to master the most difficult language extant or 
imagined. To address the mind by representations of objects, instead of 
the universal way of expressing them, would be a bold stride towards the 
establishment of barbarism ; and for the expression of words which in them- 
selves convey no sensible image whatever—that is to say, of all parts of 
speech with the exception of nouns—would require as extensive an alphabet 
as that of the celestial empire. The author of the system before us, although 
he has done much, seems utterly unacquainted with the enormous work 
which yet remains to do. Let him apply his system to a chapter of “ Butler's 
Analogy,” to any treatise on Political Economy, or to reporting a Lecture on 
Mechanics or Magnetism, and if it is still found available, we will be among 
the first to welcome a discovery which, much as it may have occupied men 
of talent and invention, we must take the liberty of considering as yet to be 
made. 


A Collection of English Sonnets. 


It is needless to say anything in praise of a kind of composition on which 
the Muses of Milton and Wordsworth have employed their highest powers, 
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and which, as the vehicle of a sudden burst of emotion, a single lofty medita- 
tion, or an energetic appeal, stands unrivalled by any other metrical arrange- 
ment of words. Mr. Housman has shown us in his Preface and Notes, that 
he is fully competent to appreciate the beauties of the highest order of 
Poetry ; and his selection is distinguished by taste and judgment. His 
volume contains specimens of English Sonnets, arranged in chronological 
order from the time of Surrey to our own day, and will be found to show a 
curious gradation of excellence in its contents. It is like a beautiful col- 
lection of cabinet paintings by the first masters, in which compass is no 
criterion of merit; or to shift the metaphor to another art, like a succession 
of simple melodies, which gently excite without wearying the attention. To 
the lover of genuine Poetry, at seasons when he has only time to sip from 
the Castalian Spring, as well as those attached to the Sonnet, per se, &c., this 
work will be a truly acceptable companion. Nor will the reader's taste be 
ungratified by the clever Dissertation with which Mr. Housman preludes 
his selection. 


Select Prose Works of Milton ; with a Preliminary Discourse and Notes. 
By J. A. St. John. 


We earnestly hope that the series, of which this volume is the first, will 
meet with the most extensive encouragement. Our earlier English prose- 
writers—those noble models upon which all that is excellent among us has 
been founded—have been even more neglected than our earler English 
poets. Their works are, for the most part, beyond the reach of ordinary 
readers ; many of them have not been reprinted for centuries, and are there- 
fore only to be found in libraries difficult of access. Moreover, the volumes 
containing them are costly and ponderous, and much of their contents may be 
safely dispensed with. A judicious selector of the richer and rarer gifts of 
our great authors of gone-by times has been long wanted: such we consider 
Mr. St. John. He undertakes his task with an evident consciousness 
of its importance; and he brings to it a matured taste and a ripened judg- 
ment. The glorious works of Milton are better known than those of others. 
When he issues old Collier, or old Taylor, or any one of those famous fellows of 
past ages less familiar to the mass, we shall enter at greater length upon the 
duty of criticism. At present, our object is chiefly to encourage him ina 
course which promises great things; and to exert our influence in giving to 
his plan that publicity, without which the undertaking could not succeed. 


Divine Establishment. A Sermon preached at Reigate, Surrey. 


This is a discourse delivered in a Dissenting meeting-house by a Rev. Mr. 
Harris, on the ordination of a Rev. Mr. Rees. Now, ordination sermons in 
the Established Church are exhortations addressed to the new pastor on the 
important functions of the Christian ministry he has undertaken ; and they 
generally breathe the pure spirit, both “ of glory to God, and peace and 
good will towards men.” But the Rev. Mr. Harris takes a different view of 
the thing; instead of confining his advice to the person who is supposed to 
require it, he bestows it onanother. He sets up a member of the Established 
Church, whom he supposes to be one of his congregation, and calls aflec- 
tionately ‘* my brother ;" then taking what he names “ the two-edged sword 
of the Spirit,’ he hacks and hews his brother to pieces before the Lord, like 
another Agag. 

If it were necessary to analyse particularly this discourse, which it is not, 
it were easy to show that the person who delivered it has grossly misrepre- 
sented the doctrines, liturgy, and establishment of the Church of England, 
either through ignorance or design. He sets out with affecting charitably to 
separate the first from the last; yes, and nevertheless his attack is generally 
not on the establishment, but the Church. He affirms that it is “ unscrip- 
tural ;” and to prove it he wrests, like most of his sectarians, some particular 
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passage in scripture from the spirit and design in which it was uttered, to 
apply it to his own particular purpose. He asserts that it “ dispenses with 
the Bible,” because it dispenses with some particular point of discipline ; 
though the whole tenor of its liturgy convicts him of misstatement even on 
the very point that he has selected. He denounces its assumption for 
calling itself ** the Church of England,” and so supposing that every person 
in the country must necessarily belong to it; though he censures the Apostles 
at the same time who called a branch of the church “ the Church of 
Ephesus,” &c., as if they intended to say that every Jew and Pagan dwell- 
ing in the city must necessarily be members of it. He charges it with 
* compulsion,” and collecting its dues by the interference of the civil and 
military power, though he knows the income of every Dissenting Church, 
whether arising from lands and tenements, or pews, would be raised, if re- 
sisted, in the same manner; and further, that every man in the country is 
compelled to contribute by taxes to pay the Regrum donum to sectarian 
clergymen, a boon that is not granted to any clergyman of the Established 
Church, though some of them stand so much in need of it. He complains 
of “ persecution,’ though he and his flock are suffered quietly to enjoy 
whatever income they legally possess for the support of their church, while 
they are continually undermining and assailing the legal rights and posses- 
sions of their fellow-Christians. 

But that which he triumphantly appeals to as the most decided proof of 
the oppressions of the Chureh of England, and on which account alone we 
have noticed this discourse, is Ireland, ‘ Remember,” says he, ominously 
and emphatically, “ remember Ireland.” Yes, we tell him, that unhappy 
country will never forget his puritan ancestors, They took not the “ Sword 
of the Spirit,” to which they are happily restricted at the present day, but 
“the Sword of the Flesh,” and got possession of the land as of another 
Canaan by Divine commission ; hewed down the Amalekites as the people 
they were appointed to slay, and hanged up every priest of Baal they found 
celebrating their idolatrous rites. 

Yet it is with these very Amalekites they are leagued at this day against 
their brethren of the Reformation in Ireland; and though they know their 
unoffending clergy are persecuted even to the death for asking for their 
Jegal rights, and their families reduced to the utmost misery and distress, so 
jar from making a common cause, or even showing any sympathy with the 
sufferings of their brethren, they avail themselves of it to promote their own 
mercenary ends, abandon their connexion in the purity of the Reformed 
Faith, and basely “ sell their birth-right for a mess of pottage.” 


The Reliques of Father Prout. 2 vols. 


There is such an odd mixture of learning and absurdity in these volumes, 
that we scarcely know how to deal with them. That the writer is an accom- 
plished scholar there can be no doubt; that he occasionally trifles with his 
knowledge and degrades his genius is equally certain. Most of the articles 
have already appeared in a clever contemporary ; they are now collected in 
a very agreeable form, accompanied by several admirable illustrations of the 
various subjects upon which the writer treats. We take it for granted that 
Father Prout is as much a living man as the artist with whom he is asso- 
ciated ; and we think he will gain nothing by this attempt at self-destruc- 
tion. We trust, be he priest or be he not, he will long live to enlighten us 
by his learning, and amuse us by his vagaries. The book is suflicient to 
make reputations for half a dozen writers. It is full of good sound stuff; 
and our only regret is that he should have thought it desirable to give to the 
world the tinsel with the gems. Nine readers out of ten will not comprehend 
his humour about Blarney, or the fun and songs to which the “ immortal 
stone” have given birth ;—and the rogueries of Thomas Moore, although 
full of point, will be but “ caviare to the multitude.” As we have said, how- 
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ever, the defects are small in comparison with the merits of the volumes, 
The weightier matters—essays on the songs of France and Italy—are of raro 
value ; they abound in information conveyed in a mode the most pleasant, 
blended as it is with wit, shrewdness, and comments upon men and 
manners. 

The illustrations are admirable—they are engraved ina slight and sketchy 
style, but are full of character. Altogether we have rarely perused or exa- 
mined a work so agreeable. 


Contemplation ; or, a Christian’s Wanderings. 
Lays of the Heart. 
Mountain Melodies. 


Although we are compelled to connect these three volumes in a single 
notice, we by no means wish it to be inferred that there is an equal degree 
of merit ineach, ‘ Contemplation” is a poem written by no common hand, 
and under the influence of the best feelings. It is the production of a period 
of sickness ; and in addition to great beauty of thought and skill in versifica- 
tion, reveals a spirit of piety throughout, which shows that the season of 
affliction has not been unattended, in the instance of the author, with bene- 
ficial results. We hope that the literary powers which have been elicited by 
a season of indisposition will not be suffered to remain idle during a state of 
convalescence ; for the author of “ Contemplation” will one day, if we are 
not mistaken, be capable of still higher efforts, and his talents have received 
a bias, by following which they may become generally beneficial. 

We are not, perhaps, quite so well competent to judge of “ Lays of the 
Heart,” inasmuch as we perused them after having read the author's preface, 
in which a dedication is inserted worthy of the days of Dryden,  Flattery, 
which is generally agreeable enough, overleaps itself, and frustrates its own 

urpose when it has the folly and presumption to address a human being 
ike a superior Intelligence, and “ ol” is a term which should be seriously 
used in connexion with nothing mortal. 

The “ Mountain Melodies” have sufficient merit to please a circle of friends ; 
but we cannot discover in them that superior genius which, in the present 
day, can alone hope permanently to claim the attention of the public. 


The Edinburgh Journal of Natural History, and of the Physical Sciences ; 
with the Animal Kingdom, by Baron Cuvier. Conducted by Captain 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S., &c. &c. 


This is the first quarterly part of a work in small folio, containing coloured 
prints of beasts, birds, and inseets. It promises well. The descriptions are writ- 
tenin a clear and unaffected, yet sufficiently learned style ; it may be received 
by the scientific, and yet instruct and gratify the general reader. A number 
of illustrative anecdotes follow each chapter. The production is, therefore, 
rendered highly amusing. We recommend its intreduction into schools and 
families where knowledge is sought, but where enjoyment is also essential, 


The Political Economy of Rail-roads. 


Every body has heard of the famous engineer of ancient times, who pro- 
posed to Alexander the Great to hew Mount Athos into a statue of sufficient 
size to hold a populous city in one of its hands. Mr. Fairburn’s genius 
seems to be much of the same enterprising character, although his views are 
directed to objects of somewhat more practical utility. The ability and in- 
dustry of man, aided by a machinery constantly improving, have in our day 
produced results which our forefathers would have derided as worthy only 
the ambition of the Sages of Laputa; and what may be the ultimate effects 
of the new system of steam conveyance upon the face of society, or how far 
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future generations may extend a mode of communication as yet only in its 
infancy, it is impossible to conjecture. A singular development of means 
and appliances, however, must certainly take place before Mr. Fairburn's 
plans stand much chance of being realized, and a somewhat larger capital, 
than even the adventurous spirits of our own time possess either the will or 
the ability to furnish, brought into action, before such projects as forming a 
harbour for the town of Dover three miles out at sea, levelling, or, to 
use Mr. Fairburn’s own words, “taking down” the South Downs to 
fill up the British Channel, or establishing a tunnel or suspension 
bridge from Dover to Calais, are likely to engage the attention of private 
or national enterprise. Among the plans, also, from which we do not 
entertain too sanguine expectations of deriving much advantage during 
the term of our own natural life, may be reckoned the formation of 
a rail-road between Caleutta and Canton; or one of rather less ambitious 
character, from the coast of Scotland across the Irish Sea; undertak- 
ings of no small utility, no doubt, but of the practicability of which we 
must ask Mr. Fairburn’s leave still to remain rather sceptical. Thus 
much for those parts of the work before us which are marked by decided 
extravagance. It is well for Mr. Fairburn’s reputation as a man of sense 
that the rest of his volume is composed of observations of a very different 
nature. Whenever he issues from the Utopia of speculation his remarks 
are really valuable, and show an intimate and extensive acquaintance with 
his subject. There is no doubt of the possibility of carrying his less-extensive 
schemes into effect, and as little that most of the beneficial results he anti- 
cipates would follow their aduption. On all the questions connected with 
Political Economy which he has touched, we find a clear and unprejudiced 
judgment, and a display of original thoughts which must always secure the 
respect, and often the unqualified assent, of the reader. 


Piscatorial Reminiscences and Gleanings. By an Old Angler and 
Bibliopolist. 


This is a collection of scraps and anecdotes relative to angling; they have 
been gathered by a venerable brother of the craft, and are obviously the result 
of a long and intimate acquaintance with the theory and practice of the hook 
and line. It is a pleasant book to read, and a profitable one to study—profit- 
able, at least, to all who look for the gleams of a May sun as presenting 
sources of enjoyment of which mere worldlings know nothing. The work 
is “got up” by Mr. Pickering, whose taste and judgment are too well known 
to need a word of praise. 


The Comic Alphabet. Designed, Etched, and Published by George 
Cruikshank. 


So, our neighbour of Fleet-street has been ¢i/ting at the poor alphabet ! 
Well, it is kind to remind us of our innocent days, when that same alphabet 
which now grins in our face eaused our tears to flow, but mot in mirthful 
measure, as itdoes now. We assure our readers, upon our veracity, that the 
“Comic Alphabet” will make them quite in love with the elements of 
literature. Why does not the inimitable Cruikshank illustrate a collection 
of charades? They would be immediately popular. We hope he will take 
the hint. 
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MUSICAL NOTICES. 
No. 1.—Songs from a Foreign Land, Poetry by T. H. Bayly, Esq.; 


Music composed, selected, and arranged by Alexander D. Roche. 

No. 2.—Six Songs. Poetry by M. Lemon, Esq.; Music by Signor 
Bellini. 

No. 3.— Good Morrow, busy Bee!’ Poetry by Miss Mitford ; Music 
by Miss Lightfoot. 

No, 4.—* Pll follow thee.’ Poetry by Sforza; Music by John Barnett. 

No. 5.—* Carpet Quadrilles.”” By an Amateur, 

No. 6.—“ Nay, deem me not Happy.” Poetry by W. M. Tolkien, 
Esq.; Music by T. Baker. 


No, 1. Songs from a Foreign Land,.—This collection consists of ten songs, 
four of which are Mr. Roche’s own compositions; the others are only 
arranged and adapted by him. We know of no one whose musical metre so 
completely chimes in with Haynes Bayly’s gentle poetry as Mr. Roche; 
his melodies, to be in keeping, should be played by the harp and lute, beneath 
the moonlight of Italian skies. His compositions want vigour—he is all too 
lazy for exertion; his melodies flow with so much ease and grace, that they 
never seem to cost him labour—yet in themselves they are perfect—you 
could not take from, or add a single note, without detracting from their 
character. —“‘ OA! call tt not Folly” is one of the prettiest in the collection, 
and is in the composer’s favourite key of three flats; a delightful one for 
modulation.—“/ love to pace the ruined Cell” is a favourite Italian air of ours, 
which harmonizes beautifully with the words; and the first in the number, 
words and air by Haynes Bayly, is well suited for chamber singing. We 
recommend the collection to all lovers of gentle poetry and sweet melody. 

No. 2. Sia Songs by Bellini. —The Signor is an unequal composer ; though 
he possesses undoubted talent and fine taste, he does not always bring them 
into action.—* Whose Page art thou ?” is a pretty romance of chivalry, 
prettily rendered—but no more.—* The Hindoo Girl hath deck'd her shell,” 
is one of the sweetest ballads M. Bellini ever composed. The expression of 
the sentiment is admirably managed, and the refrain increases its effect. 
As the songs however are published separately, each person can select which 
pleases him best. 

No. 3. Good Morrow, busy Bee !—We have heard some songs of Miss 
Lightfoot's that have carried us with them completely. She has the happy art 
of seizing an idea, and communicating it to others. We congratulate her 
on this pretty ballad most sincerely. 

No. 4. [dl follow thee.—A ballad well worth following, and hearing more 
than once. 

No. 5. Carpet Quadrilles—by an Amateur! What an unfortunate an- 
nouncement! Amateur Musicians—Poets—Painters—are always looked 
upon with suspicion by the craft to which they cling. Nevertheless, the 
Carpet Quadrilles may be danced either on or off a carpet with much pleasure 
—they are light and easy. 

No. 6. Nay, deem me not happy—Poetry by W. M. Tolkien, Esq.—Music 
by Mr. Baker. We should have passed this over, as we have done a host of 
others, if it had not been that the first and second bar are plagiarized: from 
the Irish Melody of “The last Rose of Summer.’ With the exception 
of this fact, there is nothing to distinguish the air from the thousand-and- 
one commonplaces we are continually doomed to endure ; and having seen 
some airs, we believe, by this same Mr. T. Baker, that were really original 
and clever, we are the less disposed to suffer the song now upon our table to 
pass without a deserved censure. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Under the title of the “ Pictorial Bible,” an 
undertaking has been commenced which has 
for its object to present the authorised version 
of the Old and New Testaments, with the ac- 
companying illustration of many hundred 
wood-cuts,which are to represent the historical 
events, afterthe most celebrated pictures ; the 
landscape scenes, from original drawings or 
authentic engravings; and the subjects of 
natural history, costume, and antiquities, from 
the best sources. The First Part, which we 
have taken occasion to inspect, is, on the 
whole, of good promise. If we have to suggest 
any point for amendment, it is that some of 
the subjects from celebrated painters, involv- 
ing compositions of figures, have not received 
full justice from the wood engraver. Fine ob- 
jects of art, resorted to for so high a purpose 
as that of furnishing accompaniments to the 
Scriptures, should be transferred in as perfect 
a style as the utmost skill of the engraver can 
accomplish. With due attention to this re- 
quisite, the “ Pictorial Bible” may prove a real 
public acquisition. 

* Las Cases’ Narrative of the Life, Exile, 
and Conversations of the Emperor Napoleon,” 
issued in shilling numbers, is on the eve of 
completion. In twenty parts, or four neat 
pocket volumes, with numerous illustrations, 
consisting of portraits, views, &c. these cele- 
brated memoirs, originally published in eight 
8vo, volumes, are thus presented to the public 
at a very trifling cost. 

In the weekly issue of Colburn's Modern 
Novelists, “‘ Brambletye House” has been com- 
pleted in six numbers, with four engravings by 
Finden. Its successor inthe same series is 
“ Tremaine; or The Man of Refinement,” by 
R. P. Ward, Esq., which is now in course of 
appearance,similarly printed and illustrated. 
To the merits of this work, the “ Quarterly 
Review” and other high literary authorities, 
have done ample justice. We shall, therefore, 
merely observe, that it is well worthy a place 
in the present cheap and popular library of 
entertainment. 

Preparing for publication, “Notes of a Ram- 
ble through France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many. Holland, and Belgium,” with a Sketch 
of a Visit tothe Scenes of the** Lady of the 
Lake,”’ &c. 

We are glad to see a new edition of Dr. Nut- 
tall’s excellent arrangement of “ Juvenal,”’ 
with the revised linear verbal translation, and 
Gifford's Poetical Version accompanying ‘the 
text. To these advantages are added a Disser- 
tation on the Life, Genius and Writings of the 
great Satirist; a Biographical Sketch of Gif- 
ford; a Treatise on Latin Versification; a 
number of illustrative Notes, and a copious 
Index. This edition of the Latin poet is wor- 
thy of all scholarly acceptance, and should 
be in the hands of the student, young or old. 

The Author of Prediction has a Novel in a 
state of forwardness, to be entitled, “ The Mas- 
carenbas,” | 


Mr. James Matheson, of Canton, has just 
completed a Work on the Present Position and 
Prospects of the British Trade with China, 

A Summer in Spain, being the Narrative of 
a Tour made through that Country, in the 
course of last year, will be published in a few 
days. 

A Work, comprising a History of Brazil, 
from the arrival of the Royal Family of Portu- 
gal, in 1808, until the Abdication of Don Pedro, 
in 1831, is preparing for early publication. 

The Author of Random Recollections of the 
House of Commons has just completed a simi- 
lar Work on the House of Lords, giving a Por- 
traiture of the leading Members of all Parties, 
combined with a correct and useful descrip- 
tion of the Business Forms of the House, its 
Usages, Regulations, Privileges, &c. 

Admiral Napier’s Account of the War in 
Portugal against Don Miguel will shortly be 
published. 

Nearly ready, “ Pericles and Aspasia,” by 
Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 

Just ready for publication, Sketches of Ger- 
many and the Germans, including a Tour in 
Parts of Poland, Hungary, &c. by an English 
man resident in Germany. 

Tales of the Woods and Fields, by the Author 
of Two Old Men's Tales, will speedily make 
their appearance, 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS, 


Rhymes forthe Romantic and the Chivalrous, 
by D. W. D., with Engravings by Finden. 

The History of the Town and County of 
Poole. 

A Scriptural Vindication of Church Estab- 
lishments, by the Rev. George Holden. 

A Compendium of the Rudiments of Theo- 
logy, containing a Digest of Bp. Butler's Ana- 
logy, an Epitome of Graves on the Pentateuch, 
and an Analysis of Bishop Penton on the Pro- 
phecies, by the Rev. T. Smith. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Mr. Burke's History of the British Landed 
Gentry, Vol. IIL, embellished with a tine por- 
trait of Mr. Coke of Holkham, and the Arms 
of the various Families, bound in cloth, 
ld. lls. 6d. 

Brambletye House, by Horace Smith, Esq. 
complete in six numbers, price ls. each, with 
portrait and three other plates, by the Finden’s. 

Tales in Italian, for young ladies and schools; 
being Passatempi Morali, ossia scelta di No- 
velle e Storie Piacevoli; new edition, 5s. 

The Path of Life faithfully exhibited and 
affectionately recommended to the Young on 
their going out into the world. By John 
Clunie, L.L.D. 

Flora Metropolitana; or Botanical Rambles 
within 30 miles of London, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Lowenstein, King of the Forest; a Tale, by 
Jane Roberts, Authoress of *‘ Two Years at 
Sea; 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, &c, 
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by the late C. J. Rich, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo., 1. 10s, 
cloth. 

A Description of the Part of Devonshire bor- 
dering on the Tamar andthe Tavy; its Natura 
History, &c., by Mrs. Bray, 3 vols. post 8vo., 
24s. bis. 

The Youthful Imposter, a Novel, by G.W.M, 
Reynolds, Esq., 3 vols. ld Is, 

Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines 
upon Railways, by Chev. F. M.G. de Pambour, 
Ryo, 12s. cloth. 

Milton’s Poetical Works, 8vo., ls. 

The Portfolio—a collection of State Papers, 
illustrative of the History of our Times, Vol. I. 
Bvo. lis, 
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The Civil War in Portugal, and the Siege of 
Oporto, by a British Officer of Hussars, post 
Rvo., 9s. 

Songs of the Alhambra, &c., by Miss Smith, 
18mo, 7s. 6d. 

The Book of Flowers, 18mo., 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Hemans’s Poetical Remalns, fc., 8s, 6d. 

Nomenclator Poeticus ; or the Quantities of 
all the Proper Names that occur in the Latin 
Classic Poets ascertained, by L. Sharpe, 12mo., 
6s. 6d. bis. 

The most Striking Events of a Twelve- 
month's Campaign with Zumalacarregul in 
Spain, by C, F. Henningsen, 2 vols. post 8vo., 
ls, bds. 


ARTS. 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 


The thirteenth Annual Exhibition of the Society of British Artists has 
been opened to the Public. It contains 897 works ;—and if among them 
there are many of inferior merit, a large proportion of them bear testimony 
to the high state and progressive improvement of the Arts in England. We 
may indeed expect to meet in this collection a considerable number of pro- 
ductions of minor importance and value. The Society is avowedly the nurse 
of young art ; its primary duty is to foster into greatness the talent that 
promises well. It is easy to point out several of its earlier members and 
contributors who have grown strong since their first productions were hung 
on these walls ; some of them, we regret to find, have become absentees in 
their prosperity ; but there are others who continue to uphold its claims as 
one of the most interesting, useful, and improving institutions of the king- 
dom. The energy and ability of the Secretary, Mr. Hofland, have this year 
been exerted with effect. The visiters may anticipate a rich treat—and leave 
it with entire satisfaction. 

The great picture of the room is Mr. Linton’s “ Ancient Jerusalem during 
the approach of the miraculous darkness which attended the Crucifixion :” 
it is a work of the highest merit, displaying equal industry and genius ; and 
cannot fail—although the attempt was a bold one—to sustain the reputation 
which the artist has so deservedly acquired. 

Mr. Haydon is a large contributor. He exhibits two comic works, and 
two subjects from scripture. “ Christ Raising the Widow's Son” is, at least, 
worthy of him. It isa noble picture—one of the very highest class of a 
school which unhappily meets but with insufficient patronage. Not that we 
consider the taste for such either lost or weakened; there is no one who 
looks upon this fine production who would not covet its possession; but the 
number of those who have the power to call it theirs is comparatively small. 
We venture to say, however, that, if it is still unsold, it will not long con- 
tinue so. 

The artist who has made the most astonishing progress is, undoubtedly, 
Mr. Hurlstone. He gave early promise of excellence, and he has realized it. 
His “ Peasant Boys of the Abruzzi” may stand beside the best of Murillo’s ; 
and his ** Peasant Girl of Frescati” is a picture of surpassing beauty. No. 
256, “A Girl and Dog,” will attract all eyes, It is a slight and sketchy work, 
but the master-hand is manifest. 

Mr. Hofland exhibits several of his fine vigorous and essentially English 
landscapes ; and a large water-colour drawing of high merit. His painting 
of ‘ Ullswater” is, we think, unrivalled in the class to which it belongs ; and 
two or three smaller works that grace the mantel-piece of the great room, 
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although they must be sought for among more prominent and glating 
matters, will recompense the search of all who can really appreciate the 
graceful, the beautiful, and the true, in Art that copies Nature. 

A clever picture by the brothers Foggo,—* Wat Tyler in 1381,” is pointed 
out in the catalogue by a bit of politics, which might as well have been 
omitted. It concerns the “ achievement of emancipation,” and the “ demand 
for hberty” having been continued from 1381 down to 1831 and 1835. 

Mr. Clint, who recently ceased to be an Associate of the Royal Academy, in 
consequence of his having, as he thought, and as we think, been unfairly left 
without promotion for a long series of years, exhibits several fine works in 
this Gallery. The most striking and the most interesting is one of Falstaff 
deseribing his “ men in buckram.” It is worthy of this admirable artist's 
well-earned fame. The public has long appreciated his genius. 

Mr. Stark contributes several admirably and most carefully painted land- 
scapes; Mr. John Wilson is, as usual, an Associate of rare value: Mr. Cres- 
wick has sent two or three delicious gems; Mr. Vicars, some works of consi- 
derable merit; Mr. Pyne, several of the highest character; Mr. Chambers, 
some glorious examples of sea-suffering and danger; Mr. D. Roberts, some 
rich specimens of interiors of cathedrals and ruins ; Mr. A. Clint, some clever 
pictures of coast scenery ; Mr. Egerton, parts of a valuable store gathered 
in Mexico, from whence, we rejoice to hear, he has lately returned in good 
health, and with an abundance of rare sketches ; Mr.Cooper has several fine 
portraits of cattle in landscapes ; Mr. Barrett, Mr. Bentley, Mr. Priest, a very 
promising young artist, a son of John Wilson’s, Mr. Leigh, Mr. Childe, Mr. 
Allen, and Mr. O'Connor, are also among the more prominent and meritorious 
of the landscape painters. In the water-colour room, however, will be found 
some excellent drawings—Brandard, Hotland, Mrs. Withers, Miss Adams, 
Miss Fanny Corbaux, Mr. R. B. Davis, Mr. Shepherd, and Mr. John 
Hayter, who exhibits a delicious * design for a sketeh-book,” are among the 
more conspicuous here. In landscapes, indeed, the collection is very rich. 

Mr. R. B. Davis, as usual, takes the lead in the walk of art he has chosen. 
His hunting pieces, and his portraits of animals, are admirable. 

Among the more successful painters of domestic life and character are Mr. 
Pidding, Mr. Clater, Mr. Farrier, and Mr. Shayer. Mr. Pidding has several 
works of considerable merit. No. 113, ‘* Home-brewed,” is perhaps the most 
attractive. And No. 78, “ Gossipping,” by T. Clater, is full of point and 
naturai humour. 

No. 42, “ The Daughter,” and No. 54, “ The Wife,” are from the pencil of 
E. Prentis. They are finely conceived, and deeply interesting; they, as 
usual with this excellent artist, tell melancholy tales of sickness or sorrow. 
But they are full of pathos; and will attract all whose sympathies it is the 
province of the painter to excite. 

Mr. John Hayter, whose works we rejoice to meet here or anywhere, is 
not a large contributor. One of his sweetest productions is No. 528, 
‘Helena “—Shakspeare’s Helena.—‘ It were all one that I should love a 
bright particular star, and think to wed it!” ‘ His design for a Sketch- 
book ** we have already noticed; and besides these he has only sent one 
drawing—a Sketch of Edie Ochiltree, in which he has caught, and happily 
embodied, the glorious imagining of Scott. 

No. 155 is a pleasing fancy-portrait by Mr. T. M. Joy. With some striking 
faults it has considerable merit. There are also other works by this artist in 
the collection, that augur well for his future fame. 

Mr. Parker exhibits three pictures. One of them, a smuggler, is absolutely 
starting from the canvass, with his pistol most alarmingly cocked. It was 
suggested by a bystander that it might be invaluable to the owner and occu- 
pier of some cottage ornée in an evil neighbourhood. If hung inside the 
door it would, without doubt, scare away marauders. 

There are not many portraits in the collection. The best are those of Mr. 
Lonsdale, Mr, Clint, Mrs. Carpenter, and Mr, Chatfield. 
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A little picture entitled “ Revenge,” just at the entrance to the great room, 
attracted much attention, and soon found a purchaser. It is the production 
of Mr. A. W. Elmore, a young artist, we presume, for we have no knowledge 
of his name; and if he be young, we may prophesy that he is destined ere 
long to hold a very high station in his profession. 

Our space is limited. We are compelled to leave unnoticed, at least for the 
present, many works of high merit. On the whole, the collection is one on 
which we may safely congratulate the artists and the country. We observe 
with exceeding gratification that several bear the welcome word “ gold ;" 
and on looking over a list of the purchasers we find the leading patrons are 
the merchants, and not the nobles of London. We believe that about sixty 
or seventy works have been disposed of ; a circumstance at once gratifying, 
as a proof of the estimate in which art is held, and as proving the great 
utility of the Institution. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


The works at the British Institution we have but little space to notice. 
It is scarcely necessary, however, so to do; for most of them are old friends 
and favourites of the public. 

No. 53. ** Wreckers on the North Shore ;" No. 69. “ Fire of the House of 
Lords,” J. M. W. Turner, R.A. We are not of those who attempt to de- 
scribe the indescribable, nor so presumptuous as to imagine that any words 
can convey an adequate notion of any work of Mr. Turner's. His miraculous 
conception and daring and master pencil have produced pictorial effects, of 
a nature to place him in a station unequalled and alone. The opposite ele- 
ments are his tributaries, and in the “ Wreckers” and the “ Fire of the 
House of Lords,” he has shown his power over them, 

No. 1.‘ The Fortress of the Alhambra ;"" No. 93. “ Entrance to the North 
Transept, Cathedral of Burgos ;* No. 117, “ Tower of the Chapter-house, 
Cathedral of Burgos ;"" and No. 232. “ Gates of St. Jean at Bourdeaux,” are 
pictures by D. Roberts. Anything more clear, transparent, and beautifully 
picturesque than the fortress of the Alhambra, we have not for a long time 
seen ; it is a lovely seene, and painted in a style of harmony and repose that 
is absolutely soothing. The other works we have enumerated are also excel- 
lent; and we may be permitted to add, that each of them affords evidence of 
the strides Mr. Roberts has taken in his profession. 

No. 10. “* Comical Dogs ;” No. 140. “ Odin.” Edward Landseer, R.AA— 
Mr. Landseer has not succeeded so well as is usual with him in the “ Comi- 
cal Dogs ;" but in “ Odin™ he is himself again. “ Odin,’ in the language 
of Shakspeare, is one 

** bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded ; and his head was hung 
With ears that swept away the morning dew.” 


He is altogether a noble hound, and Mr. Landseer has painted him in a 
style to raise all our brute sympathies ; the expression of the animal's counte- 
nance is sorrowful, sagacious, and intelligent. If there is any truth in Lava- 
ter, “ Odin” must have been a dog of quality. 

No. 61. “ King Henry the Eighth’s first Interview with Anne Boleyn.” 
D. M‘Clise, A.R.A. Admirers as we always have been of Mr. M‘Clise, we 
have never failed impartially to express our opinion ; and while we have been 
loud as the loudest in praise of his genius, we have not feared when we per- 
ceived him faulty to say so. This knowledge is the more een: when it 
is evident that every fresh picture Mr. M‘Clise paints affords less opportunity 


than its predecessor for indulging a critic's spleen. The present 1s the best 
of the clever works of Mr. M‘Clise. The exquisitely graceful figure of Anne, 
and the simplicity of her air and manner, are as good as can be. Henry 
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looks like a royal swaggerer, whose love is condescension, and whose affa- 
bility is not inbred but assumed ; the accessories are in good taste, and the 
whole picture is of an imposing kind and richly painted. A certain posture 
in one figure, and the expression of face in another—both in a side group, re- 
mind us rather too much of former productions, 

No. 24. “ The Antiquaries’ Cell;"* No. 307. ‘* Lobster pots ;" No. 438, 
* View of the Isis, on High-bridge, Oxon: and No. 440. “ Undercliff Cave, 
Isle of Wight,’ are all by E. W. Cooke, and all so good, that we are ata 
loss which ought to be selected for especial praise. ‘“ The Antiquaries’ Cell” 
is in a new style for this artist, and is richly painted. Clocks and pictures, 
armour and weapons, books and horns, are scattered about in ‘“‘most admired 
disorder ;’ one thing only is perhaps deficient, a centre object to fix the 
attention. The remainder of those we have enumerated are distinguished 
by a deep feeling for nature, and a just appreciation of the picturesque. 

No. 36. ** Litthe Red Riding Hood and the Wolf,” and No. 81.“ A Vene- 
tian Mother,” are by J. Inskipp. The former picture was exhibited last year 
at the Royal Academy, but from the unfortunate position it oceupied did not 
attract the notice it deserved : we then spoke of its great beauty, and a fresh 
investigation confirms us in the correctness of our impression. The ‘* Vene- 
tian Mother” is a small picture—the head of a woman, whose countenance 
is indicative of a quiet rapture that few could paint: there is a background 
to it of a most romantic character. It is altogether a work of fire and ima- 
gination, and painted with a freedom of manner that is quite refreshing. 

No. 128. “ Clifton, from the Ashton Meadows,” (the cattle by T. S. 
Cooper), and No. 335. “* A Mill at Stapleton, near Bristol,” J. B. Pyne. 
These are pictures of great merit; nothing can surpass the picturesque 
loveliness of the view from Ashton Meadows: it has an air of repose and 
beauty quite delightful, and is painted with great care and attention. 

No. 198. “ Neapolitans going to Market,” and No. 449. * A Roman Woman 
spinning, in the costume of Ferentino,” are two very beautifully painted pic- 
tures by T. Ellerby. 

No. 86. “ The Proposal,” and No. 88. ** Don Quixote and his Niece.” J. 
Franklin. Both these pictures are specimens of good conception, graceful 
composition, and bear upon them the decided marks of originality. 

No. 19. ** La Rose,” in the style of - . A. E. Chalon, R.A. The 
style of is probably meant for the style of Watteau ; if so, we think 
it a failure; although it has some of the grace, and all of the gaiety of that 
artist, itis not by any means a correct imitation. In saying this, we are 
probably paying the picture the greatest compliment ; for, if a good imita- 
tion, it could claim little praise, but if it is after a peculiar style, infusing into 
certain figures gaiety and gracefulness, it becomes original. It may be sub- 
lime to be inspired with the glorious imaginings of Milton, for to be or would 
be to have a soul like his—his words were but the body which enclosed that 
soul. So with Watteau—catch his grace, and the mechanical touch of the 
pencil, or, what is of more importance, the method of composition may be in- 
finitely different, and yet infinitely good. The artist who can paint “ La 
Rose ** need never imitate. 














At a recent meeting of the Antiquarian Society, Mr. Diamond exhibited 
some specimens of early engraving in mezzotinto, by Prince Rupert and 
others. The Prince has generally been considered the discoverer of mezzo- 
tinto; and his earliest productions, of which there were three specimens, 
were in the year 1668. Mr. Diamond, however, has discovered one by Furs- 
tenburgh, in 1656, and two by the Count de Siegen, executed fifteen years 
earlier than Prince Rupert's first: one of them having engraved in the 
corner, “ Siegen Jnventor fecit, 1643." 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Sunset. Painted by R. P. Bonington, engraved by C. G. Lewis. 


A good example of the all-accomplished Artist, describing a group of 
happy children by the sea-shore. The original is in the collection of the 
Marquis of Westminster. 


Lord Byron. Engraved by R. Graves, from a Painting by Phillips, R.A. 


We may safely class this among the more successful productions of the 
English burin ; our space will not permit us to do justice to it in our present 
Number. 





THE DRAMA. 


WE have, in the past month, witnessed a sort of semi-representation of 
two of Joanna Baillie’s dramas, Separation, and Henriquez. The first was 
played at Covent Garden, the second at Drury Lane. Mr, Kemble and Miss 
Faucii, in the one instance, Mr. Vandenhoff and Miss Ellen Tree, in the 
other, contributed, perhaps, all that individual powers could do to work out 
the author's design. But with the characters thus acted, the effect in both 
cases terminated. Each play, with all its various qualities of human interest, 
was converted into a kind of monodrame. The action only kindled tragic 
emotion, when some vivid flash of passion lit up the dimness of the scene, or 
some low sweet whisper of nature spoke through the muttered sentiment of 
the show. Everybody seemed to feel the want of vital interest—to be con- 
scious that his faculties were being stretched, in an endeavour to meet the 
actor half-way. Listlessness succeeded to this effort to be interested; and 
a forced but still feeble applause at the close, expressed that the tragedies 
“were not adapted for representation.” Now, to any one who has read 
these noble productions—in which so many powers of fine thought, dee 
knowledge, and moral speculation are combined — how farcical is this! 
A country reader, with one of these dramas in his hand, will say, ‘* How 
is it that Iam thus moved by the story and its sentiment—that I feel 
the music of these rich and intellectual lines—that the characters are 
present to my mind's eye as bodily realities—that the spirit of the tragic 
vision shakes me in my chair? And yet that all this truth should be 
turned to fiction in the theatre—that, in the leading parts at least, admirably 
represented, there should be a want of animation—that it should be, not 
human life, but a lifeless show?” He is reduced, in his perplexity, to the 
old no-meaning explanation, that the drama is “ only —— for the closet.” 
And to such absurdity we must come at last, unless we admit the unpopular 
truth, that the failure is attributable neither to the audience, nor to the 
actors, nor most certainly to the author—but simply to the houses, On the 
desert air of those huge theatres the sweetness of natural poetry is wasted, 
True, we can enjoy Othello and Hamlet there; but why ?—because we have 
seen them over and over again, and read them until we know them by heart. 
Few amongst a numerous audience but are acquainted with all the windings 
of the plot, and the more palpable beauties of the text. We cannot even 
here see the actor's expression as we wish—our ears cannot catch his more 
delicate intonation; but the play is familiar to us, and we enjoy it. But 
here is the difference ;—with a new play, the scope and purpose of which 
admit of no startling stage effects, there must be no dull blanks between the 
sunny places, or we lose our way—we must hear a//, or we cannot understand, 
Some necessary exposition of character, some revelation of the plot, hangs 
upon a line; that line, among hundreds of others, we miss—we are in @ 
labyrinth that increases in confusion as we proceed—the catastrophe comes, 
we know not why. All that we can say is, that we have heard some fine 
passages of a play. Such dramas as these of Miss Baillie’s, cannot be acted 
with effect in any theatre larger than the Haymarket. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


There was read a communication, by Dr. Richardson, on a proposed route 
for another Arctic expedition. The author in the outset well observes, that 
the search after a North-west passage, though often relinquished when the 
want of success had depressed the public hope, has been as often resumed, 
after an interval, with fresh ardour; and as every one who has carefully and 
dispassionately examined the records of past voyages must be convinced that 
a water-communication between the two oceans does exist on the north 
coast of America, so it is no presumption to aflirm that the search will not 
be finally relinquished until it is crowned with success. The lead which 
England has taken in this enterprise has furnished her with one of the 
brightest gems in her naval crown. It is to the reign of a naval king espe- 
cially that the glory of completing the enterprises which have so far advanced 
should belong, and this can be most easily done while officers trained up to 
such services are still in the vigour of life. The countries surveyed by Sir 
John Franklin's and Captain Back’s expeditions are rich in minerals ; inex- 
haustible coal-fields skirt the Rocky Mountains through twelve degrees of 
latitude—beds of coal crop to the surface on various parts of the Arctic coast 
—veins of lead ore traverse the rocks of Coronation Gulf—whales abound 
off Cape Bathurst; and, in short, even a cursory perusal of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s narrative will convince the reader that, in the above brief summary, the 
natural advantages of the country whose boundaries are to be explored have 
been greatly underrated. Dr. Richardson then proceedsto the main subject 
of his communication, viz., a detail of a plan for the execution of the project. 
A reference to the Admiralty cireumpolar chart will show at once what has 
been effected by preceding expeditions, and what remains to be done. The 
breadth of the American continent, between the entrance to Hudson's 
Straits and Cape Prince of Wales, comprises, in round numbers, one hun- 
dred and three degrees of longitude, of which ten remain unknown, between 
Captain James Ross's farthest and Sir John Franklin’s Point Turn-again ; 
there are about six between the latter officer's most westerly point and Cap- 
tain Beechey’s greatest advance from Behring’s Straits ; and the unexplored 
space between the strait of James Ross and Back’s Sea, being twenty-two 
miles, is rather more than one degree of longitude in that parallel. The 
extent of coast remaining unexplored is therefore small when compared 
with that which has been already delineated. In one season Sir Edward 
Parry sailed through thirty-one degrees of longitude due west from the en- 
trance of Lancaster Sound; and on Sir John Franklin’s second expedition 
the coast was laid down for thirty-six degrees on a more southerly parallel, 
within less than six weeks, by boat navigation. The author goes on to pro- 
pose a survey of the coast to the westward of the Mackenzie, and, secondly, 
that to the eastward of Point Turn-again; both these can be effectually per- 
formed by an expedition, having its winter-quarters at the eastern end of 
Great Bear Lake. The party ought to consist of not more than two officers, 
and of sixteen marines, or sappers and miners, accustomed to the oar, and 
who have been brought up as joiners, sawyers, boat-builders, wieelwrights, or 
blacksmiths ; men having these qualifications belong to the above-mentioned 
corps, and would at once volunteer for such aservice. It would also be ne- 
cessary to engage, for the inland navigation, bowmen and steersmen ac- 
quainted with the northern rivers, and two Canadian or Orkney fishermen ; 
previous notice having been dispatched from England in March to the fur 
countries, to provide a certain supply of pemmican and other necessaries on 
the route, and to make arrangements with Indian hunters. The expedition 
should sail in the annual Hudson's Bay ship, which leaves the Thames in the 
beginning of June, being provided with two boats constructed of white cedar 
for lightness, It would reach York Factory in August, and, if early in that 
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month, will experience no great difficulty in arriving at the Athabuscow, or, 
under almost under any circumstances, at the Isle Ala Crosse, before the 
rivers are closed. Dr. Richardson then enters into some minute details, and 
proposes that the stores should be brought up in one of the company’s barges 
to the east end of Great Bear Lake, where the winter residence might be 
taken up until the return of the exploring party, which would be before the end 
of September. There would still be a sufficient period of open water to admit 
of the boats being sent up Druses river, and downa small stream which falls 
into the Coppermine, together with pemmican for next year's voyage—pro- 
perly secured from wet in tin cases. The expedition should be on the banks 
of the Coppermine in June, so asto descend that river when it is swelled by 
the tloods of melting snow; the rapids could be safely passed at that period, 
and the sea reached easily in a single day. The distance between the Cop- 
permine river and Captain James Ross's farthest is not so great by one 
quarter as that between the Mackenzie and Coppermine, which was sur- 
veyed in one month. In this brief sketch of Dr. Richardson's paper we 
have only noticed the principal points to be attended to. No time, he adds, 
can be more auspicious than the present for this undertaking ; and he ex- 
presses a trust that the learned Secretary of the Admiralty will exert his 
influence in procuring the adoption either of this plan, or of a more eflicient 
one ; and thus provide for the completion of an enterprise which, under his 
fostering care, has made greater progress in a few years than it had done 
for previous centuries. 

Sir John Barrow, after expressing his approbation of Dr. Richardson’s 
paper, stated that he had no doubt the Government would countenance and 
aid a well-matured plan, emanating from the Geographical Society, for carry- 
ing the contemplated object into effect. Sir John Franklin also warmly 
eulogized the plan recommended by Dr. Richardson, and, in the absence of 
younger or abler officers, proffered his services to conduct the expedition. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


Michael Faraday, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., delivered a lecture on magnetism, 
being a property common to all metals. He commenced by stating that 
there were certain known qualities common to all the metals, although they 
were brought forth under different circumstances ;—combustion and fusibi- 
lity are common to all metallic bodies. This he illustrated by a series of 
experiments with the oxygen blow-pipe, and the explosion of potassium and 
sodium, by their abstracting the oxygen from the water into which they 
were thrown. He explained the generally-received theories of magnetism, 
and demonstrated them, as he proceeded, with the usual magnetic experi- 
ments; showing the distribution of the magnetic powers under the influence 
of heat at a temperature of 250, and temporary loss of all power in the 
metal at a red heat. To prove this, he inserted a magnet into an iron tube, 
by which it lost its power of attraction and repulsion, except within the tube. 
He then inserted it into a red-hot tube, and until the magnet acquired sufli- 
cient heat to deprive it of its powers. By the dispersion of the fluid equally 
through its surface, it attracted and repelled in the same manner as If inter- 
cepted by a sheet of paper. Nickel, as well as iron, is influenced by the 
magnet; but it loses its power of being attracted or repelled at a tempera- 
ture much below iron: in boiling oil its powers cease. Soft iron becomes a 
magnet of great power under the influence of voltaic electricity, but retains 
none of the magnetic influence when the connexion ceases. Hardened steel 
acquires less power under the same treatment; but becomes a permanent 
magnet when the connexion is broken. Mr. Faraday inferred, from these 
circumstances, that all metals would become magnetic if placed in such 
situations that their powers could be developed. Extreme cold would make 
all of the 52 known metals susceptible of magnetic influence ; but it must 
be at least 40 degrees below zero. 


April.—VOLs XLVIy NO,p CLXXXIV, 2N 
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ASIATIC SOCIBTY. 

At a recent meeting, a very interesting conversation took place, in which 
Mr. Urquhart, Secretary of Legation at Constantinople, Sir A Johnstone, 
and Sir Gore Quseley took part, on the propriety of opening a literary inter- 
course with Turkey, as the key to a vast portion of the continent of Asia, 
hy having the standard works in English literature translated into the 
Turkish language, and those of Turkey in return translated into our own. 
It was considered that, in addition to this Society, the Oriental Translation 
Fund would forward such an object: and that the first on which the trial 
should be made should be a work on the Arts and Sciences of this country, 
or one of our most popular Enecyelopadias. The Chairman stated that, in 
a conversation with Namick Pacha on the subject, that illustrious individual 
entered warmly into these views: and further, that the Pasha of Egypt had 
sent over to this country competent persons for translating such English 
works as were considered desirable. Mr. Urquhart stated that the news- 
paper lately established in Turkey, under the authority of the Government, 
circulates 5000, although so few means exist of making its distribution ge- 
neral in that country. The remarkable influence of the press was shown, 
inasmuch as with this comparatively limited cireulation, he had seen chief- 
tains, Whose names had been exposed, writhe severely under its influence. 
A palace had been appropriated for its publication, the printing-presses havy- 
ing been procured from England; whilst the journal was under the super- 
intendence of M, Blaque, the former editor of the ** Courrier de Smyrne.”’ 


VARIETIES. 


The Navy Estimates.—-The navy estimates for the service of the year 
1836-37 have just been published. Notwithstanding our naval establish- 
ment is to be increased, and 5000 additional seamen provided for, the 
amount is only 287,820/, above the vote for the financial year 1835-36, as 
will be seen by the following abstract :— 





Required for the Last Vote for the 
Service of the Year Financial Year 

1836-37. 1835-36. 

Navi: ] S Tvl — ' Effective . . £2,721 601 . . . * £2,.416.300 
NAVA SETVICE 1 Non-Effective . 1.562.597 . . .« e« 1,561,42% 
Total for the Naval Service . . 4,284,198 2 «© o« e 3,977.72: 
For the Service of other Departments 249.345 . 2c ec e 268.000 
Grand Total . . . £4,533,543 £4,245,723 


Arrest for Debt.—From returns of affidavits of debts, it appears that, in 
two years and a half, 70,000 persons have been arrested in and about 
London, the law expenses of which amount to no less a sum than half a 
million. 

Not fewer than 119 new Companies have been started in London during 
the last year. Of these, 41 are mining companies, 85 for the establishment 
of railways, and 43 miscellaneous. The nominal capital is, — mines, 
2,894,000/. ; railways, 34,040,0002. ; miscellaneous, 19,811,0007. Total, 
56,845,0007, 

The Metropolitan Police, during the last year, took into custody 63,474 
persons. The number of drunkards apprehended during the year was 
21.794: of whom 7523, or rather more than one-third, were females. 


English Aid to Spain.—The stores, &e. furnished by our Government to 
that of Spain consist of 220,200 muskets, 10,000 swords, 10,000 carbines, 
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3000 rifles, 3600 pistols, and 3,000,000 small-arm cartridges ; 900,000Ibs. of 
powder, in 27,783 chests and barrels; one 18-pounder iron gun, six 18- 
pounder carronades, 30 muskets, 40 pistols, 40 swords, ammunition, shot, 
Xc., for the schooner Isabella; two 18-pounder iron guns, four 32-pounder 
carronades, 24 muskets, 24 pistols, 24 swords, ammunition, shot, &c., for 
the steam-ship City of Edinburgh; six 32-pounder iron guns, 80 muskets, 
40 pistols, 100 swords, 40 pikes, with ammunition, shot, &e., forthe steam- 
ship Isabella II. The stores, &c. furnished to the Auxiliary Legion are— 
15,000 muskets, 1200 carbines, $50 pistols, 1000 swords, 600 rifles, 5,280,000 
small-arm cartridges, 16,720 cannon cartridges, 18 brass guns, 936 rockets, 
10,892 fusees, 12,108 shot and shells, 54 carriages for guns and rockets, 2 

waggons and carts, 392 sets of harness, 15 tents, with bedsteads, bedding, 
&c. The value of these articles is 386,777/, no part of the payment of 
—— has been received by the Ordnance department,— Parliamentary 

‘aper. 


Fuctories.— From Government tables, just printed, we observe that there 
are employed in the cotton factories of the United Kingdom 100,495 males, 
and 119,639 females—total, 220,134 persons ; of whom 28,771 are from 8 to 
13 years of age. In the wool factories there are 37,477 males, and 33,797 
fumales—total, 71,274: of whom 13,323 are from 8 to 13. In the silk fac- 
tories, 10,188 males, and 20,494 females—total, 30,682; of whom 9074 are 
from 8 to 13. In the flax factories, 10,395 males, and 22,888 females— 
total, 33,283: of whom 5288 are from 8 to 13. The total of the four manu- 
factures is 355,373 persons; of whom 55,455 are children from 8 to 13 
vears of ave. 


Timber Trade.—The long anticipated Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons upon the timber duties has been put into circulation 
amongst the Members. Its contents are creating much interest, particularly 
Mr. Warburton’s commentary upon the evidence given whilst he was chair- 
man, and previous to the taking of his own. The following comparative 
summary of the increase and decrease of timber, deals, &c., ships, and 
their tonnage into the port of London, in the years 1834 and 1835, will be 
interesting. There was a comparative increase in the year 1835 of the im- 
ports of logs of teak to the amount of 1636; of fir pieces, to the amount of 
20,274: oak ditto, 1,240; and elm 783; of wainscot logs, 638; and lath- 
wood, 239 fathoms, The comparative decrease in the number of timber- 
laden ships entered into the port of London was 105, and the same of ton- 
nage, 23,388. In deals the decrease was 421,545, and deal-ends, 34,682, 
Battens, 161,873, and batten-ends, 5480. Oak plank, 2,222, and fire-wood, 
562 fathoms. 


Another official return has been published, bearing very materially upon 
the amount of the cireulation of the country—viz., a return of the amount 
of notes circulated in England and Wales by private banks, joint-stock 
banks, and their branches, in the quarter ending on the 26th of December 
last. It appears from this statement, that the circulation of notes by these 
establishments has been increased in the last quarter to the extent of 
713,7912. The present circulation of the private banks is stated at 
8,334,863/.; in the previous quarter it was 7,912,587/. The circulation of 
the joint-stock banks, in the quarter ending on the 26th September last, was 
2,503,036/.; but in the quarter ending on the 26th December it was 2,799,5514, 
Taking the increase of the circulation of the Bank of England, of the private 
banks, and the joint-stock banks, it appears that in the last quarter there 
has been altogether an augmentation in the circulation of the country of 
near one million sterling. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


By an official return laid before the Legislature of New York, it appears 
that the census of 1835 for the state showed a population of 2,174,517 per- 
sons: 1,102,658 males, 1,071,859 females, 82,319 male aliens, 6821 paupers, 
and 42,836 persons of colour. The population in 1830 was 1,918,608 ; so 
that the increase during the last five years was 255,909 persons. 

During the year 1835 there were 10,134 persons arrested in the city of 
Berlin, without reckoning military men or foreigners. The population 
amounts to about 200,000. Therefore it appears that in the course of the 
year one in 20 of the inhabitants has passed a greater or less part of the 
time in prison. The women have been less refractory than the men, as 
there were only 2962 of them in confinement ; but among these were some 
for the greatest crimes, and two were condemned to death for murder. 


An idea may be formed of the number of travellers passing through 
Calais during the year 1835 by the following table :—The number of packets 
which entered the harbour amounted to 950, containing 15,019 passengers, 
485 carriages, and 605 horses. The number of packets which left the port 
were 924, carrying 18,161 passengers, 368 carriages, and 66 horses. Adding 
to this from 6000 to 7000 passengers in sailing vessels, the total number of 
travellers passing through Calais in the course of the year amounts to 40,000, 


Quicksilver.—A mine of liquid quicksilver has been found in the Haute 
Vienne. In the same spot a vein of gold was supposed to exist ; but it was 
not rich enough to pay the working. 

A Flying Ratlway.—A railway is being made on the New Orleans and 
Nashville road, (Mr. Renney, the very intelligent engineer of which is now 
in this country,) which is intended to bear a velocity of 60 miles per hour ; 
and Mr. Stephenson has actually contracted to supply an engine which will 
perform this with a load of 200 tons !—Mechantc’s Magazine. 


The following is a correct account of the wine exported from Oporto 
during the last year :— 





Pipes. Pipes. 
Gireat Britain . : » $2,336 | Russia . ‘ ‘ . . 366 
Brazil . . " ° - 720} France. ° ° ° 22 
Hamburgh ° , ; 742 | Genoa . ° ‘ ° ° l 
Holland ‘ ; ‘ - 136] Leghorn . . ‘ . il 
Sweden. ; , . 477 | Bremen . , ; » 4i 
The United States of America 2768 | Quebec. ° , ° J 
Denmark . ° ‘ ‘ 182 | Spain . ° . . ‘ 3 
Newfoundland ° ‘ - 110| The Azores ° , : - i 
Jersey and Guernsey .« . 16 | Portugal (home consumption) . 331 

Total ° . ° ° 38,297. 


The Legion of Honour.—The number of members of the Legion of 
Honour which, on the Ist of January, 1831, was 42,894, amounted, on the 
ist of October, 1835, to 50,193: at which period the Order was composed of 
96 grand crosses, 219 grand officers, 805 commanders, 4549 officers, and 
44,524 knights. The number of the members who at that time received 
pensions was 250 to 20,000fr.; not granted according to rank, for five grand 
crosses, 23 grand officers, and 219 commanders, receive no more than 250fr. 
per annum each. The members admitted to be entitled to belong to the 
Order under the creation of the Emperor Napoleon and the Committee of 
Government, between March 20 and July 7, 1815, and confirmed by the 
royal ordonnance of November, 1831, amount to only 490. 


A rich discovery was made at Pompeii, in January last, of a house situ- 
ated in the street of Mercury. The exterior is not remarkable, though it 
has paintings of Narcissus Endymion; but the house contained four vases 
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of silver, and a great quantity of medals, among which were 29 pieces of 
gold of the first Roman Emperors. Two vases of silver, of five inches dia- 
meter, ornamented with relievos of Cupids and Centaurs, and emblems of 
Bacchus and Ceres, have also been found. 


- 


Extraordinary Fish in the Indian Seas.—Mr. Piddington has sent to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal a notice of an extraordinary fish seen by 
him in the Indian seas, which corroborates the account given by Lieutenant 
Foley. He says, “In December, 1816, I commanded a small Spanish brig, 
and was lying at anchor in the bay of Mariveles, at the entrance in the bay 
of Manilla. One day, about noon, hearing a confusion upon deck, I ran up, 
and looking over the side, thought from what I saw that the vessel had 
parted, and was drifting over a bank of white sand or coral, with large black 
spots. LTcalled out to let go another anchor, but my people, Manilla men, 
all said, ‘No, Sir! it's only the chacon !’ and upon running up the rigging 
I saw, indeed, that I had mistaken the motion of the spotted back of an 
enormous fish passing under the vessel for the vessel itself driving over a 
bank. My boatswain (contramestre), a Cadiz man, with great foolhardiness, 
jumped into the boat with four men, and actually succeeded in harpooning 
the tish, with the common dolphin harpoon, or grains, as they are usually 
called, to which he made fast the deep sea line; but they were towed at such 
a fearful rate out to sea that they were glad to cut from it immediately. 
From the view I had of the fish, and the time it took to pass slowly 
under the vessel, I should not suppose it less than 70 or 80 feet in length, 
Its breadth was very great in proportion, perhaps not less than 30 feet. The 
back was so spotted that, had it been at rest, it must have been taken for a 
coral shoal, the appearance of which is familiar to seamen. I did not dis- 
tinguish the head or fins well, from being rather short-sighted, and there 
being some confusion on board.” Mr. Piddington was induced to collect a 
variety of particulars respecting these monsters, which seem to leave no 
doubt of the existence of large fish of which no scientific description has 
yet been given.—Astatic Journal. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Anticipated Improvements in the state of the Agricultural Community— 
Advantageous working of the Poor Law Amendment Bill— Prospects as 
to the Price of Wheat—The Currency delusion—Backward state of 
Meadow Husbandry—tThe coming Crops—The Cattle Market. 


The loud ery of distress appears to have sunk into a tone of the calmest 
patience, while the work of inquiry is going on in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. But there are mightier and more effective engines of redress in 
action for the relief of Agriculture, or we are much mistaken, than the 
researches of two Committees will prove. For while they are employed in 
the speculative and theoretical objects, examining interested witnesses, 
brought up to sustain certain favourite points of the Members who are the 
instrumental directors of the whole, practical consequences of far greater 
efficacy are visible in the transactions of the Country. The first of these is, 
employment. Labour is the producer of wealth; and all that we have seen 
of the difference between prosperous and adverse times, is the result of the 
active and vigorous industry, or the idle condition of the people. The Manu- 
factories have been for some time past in the most complete state of engage- 
ment—owing partly to the anticipation of the new system of commerce 
recently adopted; and now about to come into operation in. the States of 
Germany, and which must of course be previously provided against the con- 
tingencies of this scheme, intended to be prohibitory of the Manufactures of 
England ; but still more this alacrity in business is owing to the general 
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prosperity which is the result of peace, and the labours of a world directed 
to production rather than destruction, and most of all to the power of 
reciprocal purchase which Agriculture affords to commerce by cheap sub- 
sistence, and which commerce returns by a larger demand, and gradually 
by augmented price. Thus the domestic interchange of commodities is 
rapidly increasing between the producing classes to their mutual benefit and 
happiness, But these are not all. It is not to be denied that the first effects 
of the Poor Law Amendment Bill have far exceeded even the hopes of its 
promoters. There never was a time so favourable ; it was indeed impossible 
to expect circumstances so favourable as those which have attended its in- 
troduction, and which are those we have just enumerated—cheap subsistence 
und active employment. We do not mean to detract from the merits of the 
scheme, by placing these adventitious benefits prominently forward, but they 
are at least as operative as the principle, and the details of the measure 
itself. For they have removed the main difliculty, by enabling the authori- 
ties to dispose much more easily of the hitherto surplus and idle portion of 
pauperism than could under former circumstances have been accomplished. 
Cheap subsistence, in itself, diminishes pro tanto the amount of relief. Cheap 
subsistence generates reduction of wages, and leaves the farmer more money 
to be expended in labour. These, and the transfer of redundant population 
to the manufacturing districts, together with the encouragement to emigrate 
which the reports from the labourers, who are located in the Canadas, are 
continually sending home; all these things remove almost all the difficulty, 
involved in the naked introduction of the principle of enforcement, implied 
in the alternative of * work, or goto the workhouse.” In truth, it has 
scarcely been necessary to do more than to hold out the terror of the penalty. 
In addition to these advantages, parishes have learned to exert more vigilant 
inguiry, and to conduct their own affairs in a more sensible manner, urged 
by two inducements. The one is, confidence in the power given to their 
oilices, and the consciousness of support from the Commissioners. The other 
is, the certainty that if they manage ill, the matter will be taken out of their 
hands. Thus the new law has come into play; not only without impedi- 
ment, but with an external aid that could not have been computed upon, and 
which has in fact removed all the real difliculty. From what we see of the 
numbers of persons for trial at Sessions and Assizes, the law will be found to 
have one of the consequences we feared—an increase of crime. This, also, 
has been diminished incalculably by the adventitious circumstances enume- 
rated. But how do these things, it may be asked, bear upon the prosperity 
of Agriculture? In two ways—by reduction of poor-rate, and what is far 
more beneficial, by the substitution of employment and wages for alms. The 
produce of the land, which it the wealth of the farmer, will be increased, 
while the effectual demand for, and consumption of, his production, will be 
augmented by the distribution of the wealth thus circulated, and which will 
be expended in calling into activity and life, other labour, and other pro- 
ductions. We see it allaround us. But though from these causes the price 
of Wheat may be expected to rally a little (the price of other articles of 
agricultural produce forms no part of the subject of complaint), we would 
discourage all belief that the price of subsistence can ever be kept up to any- 
thing like the times of high prices—we do not mean of 1802, or 1812, but to 
a rate varying beyond 40s. and 50s. per quarter. It is far likelier to be lower 
than higher. For example, during the month of February to the first week 
in March, the price of Wheat rose in Mark Lane as much as seven shillings 
per quarter above the closing prices of last year, taking the extremes. But 
why? Because the supply was short, owing to weather and other con- 
tingencies. 

he Central Society immediately came to a conclusion that the rise pro- 
ceeded from a larger issue of Bank paper, it being ascertained that the 
joint-stock banks had issued a million more than usual during the last quar- 
ter—post hoc, ergo propter hoc—saysthe Committee. But, unluckily, they 
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coupled iron with their demonstration. Now it requires no magic to know 
that the enormous demand for that commodity, and for which the existing 
orders, it is aflirmed, will keep the forgers of England at full work for two 
years to come, is, in fact, the cause of the rise of its price. This puts in a 
clear light the absurdity of attributing the effects to such a cause as the 
currency, which has no more to do with the rise of corn than with the fall 
of rain. With respect to the rise in wheat, it rests upon the contrary—a 
deficiency in the supply. In the metropolitan market alone, which reflects 
with an approach to accuracy the transactions of the provincial corn-marts, 
the supply in February from the adjacent districts, was 21,000 quarters less 
than in December, and 4000 less than in the preceding month of January. 
The issue of paper is in truth a consequence, not a cause. The real transac- 
tions of commerce are increased, and therefore demand, and will infallibly 
command also, a larger circulating medium. The Central Committee, 
however, are not the only philosophers who have mistaken an effect for a 
cause. 

But what are the later appearances of the trade in corn? A gradual 
recession of prices to about the extent of a third, to half the previous advance, 
And why? It is thus accounted for. The exireme depression of price led 
to some speculation in wheat, though to no very large amount, and even this 
was probably originated and nurtured by the reports of the greater consump- 
tion of this grain in feeding cattle and other ways, magnified in their pro- 
gress and operating upon opinion. But the warmth soon abated, and buyers 
hold back now, it is alleged, to ascertain what is’ the state of the crop, and 
what the probable amount of the next harvest will be. These, we consider, 
to be mere fallacies. The general feeling is confirmed by good information, 
as well as by experience, that the stock in hand is suflicient for the consump- 
tion. It has been so for the past three years. There has been nothing so 
unusually severe in the winter that the coming crop is to be feared; and if 
it were so, the half million of quarters of foreign wheat in the English ware- 
houses, is at hand to eke out the supply should any such oceasion arise. But 
both the flour and wheat trade during the middle of March, in the language 
of the market, “‘ ruled dull ;”” the supplies were larger not only in wheat, 
but barley also. During the last week the supplies fell short, and wheat 
rose about 2s. 

The drop of lambs is represented to be not so prolifie as last year, the 
numbers of the twins being reduced. The average number is, in ordinary 
years, perhaps four pairs of twins to the score ewes. In some large flocks 
with which we are acquainted, it has not reached two to the score; but 
though nearly over, there are some yet to fall. Taking into consideration 
the cold and wet which have prevailed, the loss by death has been slight. 
The failure of the turnip crop now begins to be very severely felt, for we 
observe that where rye has been sown for spring feed, the ewes and lambs 
have been turned on before the plant has attained any adequate growth ; 
whereas, could the use of it have been postponed for a fortnight—particularly 
should this high temperature continue (March 22)—the profit could have 
been doubled. It is probable that the rains will have the effect of producing 
a far larger quantity of meadow-grass than we have enjoyed for the last four 
or five years. They have the effect of winter-watering—a practice duly 
appreciated in those districts where water meadows are understood, There 
is scarcely any part of husbandry so backward as meadow culture, particu- 
larly in the eastern parts of the kingdom, which are admitted to be superior 
in most other respects. There are not, we verily believe, a dozen good water- 
meadows in the whole eastern district; yet from the propinquity of the 
ocean, and the consequent backwardness of the springs, in no other would 
they be so valuable. 

The sowing of peas and beans is over, and upon the light lands amongst 
those who like to be forward, and who generally find their account in the 
practice, some of the barley is in, but the wet has delayed it in most districts. 
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The peck of March dust will hardly be purchaseable even by a king's ransom 
this year, though the last few days of exquisitely fine weather promise a 
most beneficial change, and the vegetation already feels the renovating in- 
fluence. We have often seen such rapid exhalation, especially from brisk 
winds, that we may yet be agreeebly disappointed in this particular. Nothing 
can exceed the weather for barley sowing now. 

At the fairs throughout the country, the demand for sheep and cattle has 
been brisk, and the prices good ; horses not so much, Perhaps they already 
feel the influence of steam and rail-road conveyance, abating the general 
demand, 

Prices of grain in the market of March 21:—English wheat from 39s. 
to 56s, ; barley from 27s. to 36s.; oats from 22s, to 26s. Imperial averages 
on March 11 :—Wheat 45s., barley 29s. 4d., oats 21s. 5d. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Scottish Agriculture —The Highland Society of Scotland is carried on 
with a spirit, notwithstanding the depression of prices, which we should be 
glad to see imitated by their brethren in the south. We have now before us 
the announcement of the premiums offered by the Society for the ensuing 
year, und it will be seen by the list subjoined - well they are adapted for 
promoting the best interests of agriculture; their object being not merely 
to bring to market the fattest meat or the best formed animal, but to make 
known improved methods of husbandry, and to show how the largest amount 
of agricultural produce may be obtained at the smallest proportionate outlay. 
Nor are the objects of this Society confined to the surface of the soil; the 
sciences of geology and mineralogy are brought into practical application, 
and their bearings on the productiveness of the surface made the subjects of 
investigation ; whilst entomology is called in ‘aid to discover and counteract 
the ravages of the insect tribes ; and those arts which have any reference to 
the products of the soil are also laid under contribution. The first portion 
of the premiums is as follows :— 

£50 (in money or plate) for the best Geological Survey of not less than 
200 square miles of any distance in Scotland not already surveyed, accom- 
panied by coloured sections of the different strata, and showing the relation 
between the nature and fertility of the soil and the different rock formations, 
both in reference to agriculture and the growth of timber; with specimens 
of rocks and minerals, analyses of mineral waters, &c. 

£30 for the best Geological and Mineralogical Report upon any Coal 
District not already reported. 

£30 for the best Essay en the construction of Threshing Machines, show- 
ing the comparative advantages of wind, water, steam, or horses, for the 
moving power. 

£10 for the best Essay on the causes of the greater liability of farm and 
draught horses to diseases of the bowels than posting or other fast horses, 
with the best means of prevention and cure. 

£20 for the best account of experiments showing the comparative advan- 
tages of raw and prepared food for horses ; and £20 for a like account as to 
other live stock, both showing the quantities and cost of the feed consumed. 

£10 for the best account of the comparative advantages of feeding cattle 
in close houses or in open sheds with yards called hemmels. 

£10 for the best Essay on pruning Forest Trees. 

£10 for a description of the most improved method of breaking and 
scutching Flax. 

£10 for an account of the best mode of making Hay in all weathers, “ the 
method which prevails in Scotland being generally acknowledged to be 
injurious to its nutritive properties,” 
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£10 for an account of the most economical mode of making Drain Tiles, 
which the report says there is reason to believe are made in Huntingdon- 
shire for 14s, per thousand. 

£10 for the best Essay on Tile Draining. 

£20 for an Essay on the breeding and management of Sheep, with a view 
to the improvement of the Fleece. 

The Silver Medal to the person who shall have reared and fattened the 
largest quantity of Poultry of the Dorking breed. 

The Silver Medal for an account of the best experiments on the conversion 
of indigenous vegetable fibre (such as pea-straw, potato-haulm, and spent 
bark) into Paper. 

£20 for the best account of Insects injurious to vegetation, and the modes 
of preventing their ravages. 

The Gold Medal for the best Essay on the mode of making reservoirs of 
Water for agricultural purposes. 

The Gold Medal for the best Essay on the points in Cattle indicating dis- 
position to fatten early; and a like reward for experiments showing the 
comparative readiness of the West Highland breed to fatten when the length 
from the hough to the hoof is short or long, it being represented as the result 
of observation that the former is preferable. 

£10 for the best mode of preserving Potatoes. 

£10 for the best mode of Irrigation. 

£10 for the best modes of eradicating Ferns from pastures. 

Silver Medal for the best mode of Dairy management. 

Gold Medal for the best account of improvements in Foreign Agriculture 
suitable to this country. 

Medal for the best report of the state of husbandry in any district of Seot- 
land, showing improvements which have been made, and suggesting such as 
may be adopted. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Important to Bakers.—A mechanical kneading-trough has lately been 
invented by a baker of the name of M. Fontaine, at Paris, for which he has 
obtained a patent from the French government. The chief advantages 
derived from this new invention are, that from 30 to 800 pounds of dough 
can be kneaded in the small space of time of fifteen minutes, with the labour 
of only one man, and that without the least fatigue. It also causes the 
dough to be much better kneaded, consequently the bread is much better 
made than by the process usually adopted. This invention is the fruit of 
long experience. 


Important to Whitesmiths, §c—It is perhaps not generally known 
amongst mechanics that the salt called prugsiate of potash, which may be 
had of all the chemists, is now much used in case-hardening. The process 
is easy, and saves a great length oftime. The method is to powder the salt, 
and sprinkle it upon the iron when in a state of redness: it will be found to 
run like oil, and when plunged into cold water, will be found to be as hard 
or even harder than iron case-hardened in the usual way. 


Paste made by putting acetate or sugar of lead into it, instead of the old 
way of mixing it with alum, keeps it from moulding, clear, and quite moist 
for months together. We have heard that Mr. Hodgson, of Hartburn, com- 
municated this mode of making paste to a bookbinder in Cursitor-street, 
London, in 1819; and that he has found from long experience that it is by 
far the most useful way he has ever heard of. 


A discovery has recently been made by Charles Goodyear, of New York, 
by which India rubber, after having been dissolved, can, by a cheap process, 
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be restored to its original whiteness, and the pure gum formed into a fabric 
to be used instead of cloth, leather, or parchment. 
Burden’s patent horse-shoe, of which fifty are made ina minute, are now 


for sale in most of the hardware stores. 


Distillation of Salt-water.—P. Nicole, of Dieppe, is stated to have sue- 
ceeded in procuring fresh water from the distillation of sea-water, by simply 
passing the steam of the latter through a stratum of coarsely-powdered 
charcoal, in its way to the condenser or worm-tub, ; 








NEW PATENTS. 


John Filmore Kingston, for a new rotary 
engine. 

William Bulnois, the younger, for an im- 
proved combination or arrangement of springs 
for carriages. 

Stephen Reed, for a method or invention of 
two improved hooks, and an improved bow 
for corves, baskets, buckets, and other vessels 
which are‘conveyed, either loaded or empty, 
from one level to another, by being suspended 
and let down or drawn up, more especially for 
such corves, baskets, buckets, and other ves- 
sels as are used for the purpose of letting 
down their contents to a lower level, or of 
raising the same to a higher elevation, in 
mines, pits, wells, shafts, quarries, collieries, 
warehouses, factories, buildings. dock-yards ; 
also in and about ships, boats, and vessels, and 
the tackling thereof, and other works; and, 
in general, in all works and cases where 
cranes, common hooks, and bows are now 
used. 

John Baring, for certain improvements in 
machinery or apparatus for combing or brush- 
ing and separating wool. Communicated by 
a foreigner residing abroad. 

Frederick Edward Harvey, for certain im- 
provements in the process and machinery for 
manufacturing metallic tubes, and also in the 
process or machinery for forging or rolling 
metal for other purposes. 

Edmund Ashworth and James Greenough, 
for certain improvements in the machinery 
used in preparing and spinning cotton, silk, 
wool, and other fibrous material. 

Henry Adcock, for certain improvements in 
the loading and unloading of ships, brigs, 
schooners, and other vessels, especially appli- 
cable to the unloading of those vessels called 
culliers, which usually discharge their cargoes 
in that part of the River Thames called the 
Pool, near London. 

Alexander Massie, Robert Morton, William 
Ranwell, and Ebenezer Ranwell, for certain 
improvements in the construction of paddles 
or paddie-wheels for propelling of vessels, 
which improvements are also applicable to the 
construction of water-wheels for mills. 

Samuel Fenton, for an improvement or im- 
provements in the construction of locks and 


latches for doors, gates, and other useful pur- 
poses. 

Frederick Herbert Maberly, for improved 
machinery for raking, scraping, and sweeping 
roads or streets, 

John Howard Kyan, for a new mode of pre 
serving certain vegetable substances from de- 
cay. To extend only to his Majesty's colonies 
and plantations abroad. 

Andrew Smith, for ceriain improvements in 
engines for exerting power for driving ma- 
chinery, and for raising and lowering heavy 
bodies. 

Charles Schafhautl, for an improved steam 
generator. 

Joshua Procter Westhead, for an improved 
method of cutting caoutchouc, or India-rub- 
ber, leather, hides, and similar substances, so 
as to render them applicable to various useful 
purposes. 

Michael Hodge Simpson, for certain im- 
provements in machinery or apparatus for 
heckling or combing and preparing hemp, 
flax, tow, and other vegetable fibrous sub- 
stances, and also waste silk. Communicated 
by a foreigner residing abroad. 

Joseph Lidei, for certain improvements in 
piano-fortes. Communicated by a foreigner 
residing abroad, 

Wiliam Bucknall, for improvements in ma 
chinery for propelling vessels, and for water- 
wheels. 

Frederick Chaplin, for an improvement in 
tanning hides and skins of certain descrip- 
tions. 

Henry Martinson Robinsen, for improve- 
ments in certain descriptions of lamps. 

John Barsham, for improvements in the 
manufacture of oxalic acids and salacetecella. 

Francois Peyre, jun., for certain improve- 
ments in the means of economizing fuel in 
ships’ hearths, or cooking apparatus, and of 
obtaining distilled water from sea-water, which 
improvements apply to generating steam.— 
Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 

Clinton Gray Gilroy, for certain improve- 
ments in machinery for weaving plain and 
figured fabrics. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


FROM FEBRUARY 23, To mMAarcH 25, 1836, mIncLUsIVR. 


Feb. 93.—H. W. Haut, Air-street, Picca- 
dilly, scrivener. N. CATLIN, Blackman-street, 
Southwark, horse-dealer. R. Darcn, Great 
Guildford-street, Union-street, Southwark, 
iron-founder. R. Haysts, Regent-street, 
bookseller. B,. PaAuMer, Duke-street, St. 
James's, tailor. A. Peat, Muscovy-court, 
Tower-hill, wine-merchant. J. D. Werp, 
Fleet-street, lamp-dealer. W. Weeks, South- 
ampton, wine-merchant, J. Lewis, Llanl- 
lawddog, Carmarthenshire, cattle-dealer. J. 
J. Burris, Paston, Norfolk, corn-merchant. 
D. HAztenurst, Sheffield, and H. Basen, 
sen., Derby, colliers. 

Feb. 26.—W. Tacnente and S, CLarke, 
Great East-cheap, hemp dealers. R. Hays, 
Regent-street, bookseller. J. CoLTMAN, 
Wellclose-square, wine-merchant. J. Sym- 
MONS, Haverfordwest, draper, J. ScHoun- 
FIELD and W.ScHOLEFILKLD, Mirfield, York- 
shire, corn millers, J. Gounis, Liverpool, 
merchant. 

March l.—J. A. JAMESON, Bermondsey-wall, 
Bermondsey, ropemaker. H. Bupp, Skinner- 
street, Snow-hill, tobacconist. J.Cocuraneg, 
Waterloo-place, bookseller. J. Morrers- 
HEAD, Liverpool, shipwright. H. Riemat- 
DEN, Liverpool,wine-merchant. J. Brippon, 
Liverpool, corn-merchant. W.WaArpb, Mas- 
borongh, Yorkshire, publican. FE. DAVIES, 
Salford, Laneashire, victualler. T. Watsa, 
Bath, linen-draper. T. Froyp, Birmingham, 
victualler. A. and J. PLANK, Canterbury, 
wool-staplers. B. SraLpiIno, Woodbride, 
Suffolk, linen-draper. S. LuscomBe, jun., 
Broadhempston, Devonshire, butcher. 

March 4.—J. Darpy, Gravel-lane, Surrey, 
carpenter. T. Jones, Shrewsbury, draper. 
J. Laveuton, Lisson-grove, linen-draper. 
F. Moore, sen., Albany-road, Camberwell. 
W. De Caux, Newington-causeway, Surrey, 
boot-maker. <A. Hooper, Bath, hatter. A, 
M.Camptin, Bathwick, Somersetshire, lodg- 
ing-house-keeper. E. Weaver, Bristol, wine 
merchant. R. Turner, Ollerton, Notting- 
hamshire, butcher. T. CONSTANTINE, Man- 
chester, joiner. 

March 8.—J. Boucuigr, Lamb’s Conduit- 
str., Foundling Hospital, oilman. H. BEtLine- 
nam, Assembly-row, Mile-end-road, surgeon. 
J. Busane tt, North-row, Park-lane, livery- 
stable-keeper. S. and J. Munpay, Brad- 
ford, Wiltshire, clothiers. C. W. Ker, 
Glamford Briggs, Lincolnshire, seed-mer- 


chant. J. Suaw, Heanor, Derbyshire, 
plumber. J. Fauiper, Birmingham, sack- 
dealer. W. Hitprow, Darlington, Dur- 
ham, grocer. J. IngLaxp, Manchester, 


builder. H. Lock, Hamlet of Bracondale, 
Norwich, millwright. W. Ferry and J. 
Boorn, Gateshead, Durham, glass-manufac- 
turers. J. Hapuey, Birmingham, button- 
manufacturer. W. Tuorn, Shaftesbury, 
jronmonger. C. Neepaam, jun. and E. 
Pearce, Salford, cloth-manufacturers. 


March 1L.—W. Butt, Wilstead-street, So- 
mers Town, corn-dealer. D. MoreGan, 
RNhosmaen, Llandilorfaur, Carmarthen, tan- 
ner. H. Fraser, Bucklersbury, London, 
bill-broker. F. GLass, Cateaton-street, 
London, Blackwell Hall factor. W. Pros. 
ser, Bordesley, Warwickshire, builder. Cc. 
Hucksopy, Portland, Lincolnshire, coal 
merchant. J. M‘MAsterR, Manchester, 
draper. W. J. Brereton, Brinton, Nor- 
folk, banker. B. MACKENNAL, Truro, 
Cornwall, common brewer. C. N&ALE, 
Richmond, Surrey, chemist. 


March 15.—S. JAcons, Manchester, mer- 
chant. A. Waestisy, Assembly-place, Ken. 
nington, livery-stable-keeper. R.J. Ayres, 
Chiswell-str., Finsbury, butcher. D.Wrieur, 
St. Katharine’s, ship-agent. T. Kir.ina, 
Tunbridge, Kent, corn-dealer. W.Wittrame 
and T. Hit., Bow Churchyard, linen factors. 
Hl. TiINDAL, Hastings, Sussex, brewer. J. 
Worrats, Ratcliff-highway, eating-house-. 
keeper. J. CHAPMAN, Blackfriars-road, 
dealerin glass and earthenware. J. Lown, 
Union-street, Southwark, hat-manufacturer. 
T. Herkea, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, 
furrier. T. Davis, Lisson-grove North, 
grocer. T. Freer, Birmingham, drysalter. 
S. Samira and J. Smita, Nottingham, brick- 
makers. S. Tuompson, Darlington, Dur- 
ham, clock-maker. 


March 18.—J. H&asmawn, Union-street, 


Southwark, oilman. J. Hoskins, Cannon 
street, wine-merchant. T. Upton, Bir- 
mingham, hatter. H. MAKEPEACK, jun., 
Bristol, coachmaker. W. MACKINTOSH, 
Liverpool, victualler. H. Noarrouk, Man- 
chester, brewer. B. Bouwetr, Bradford, 


Wiltshire, Bath and Bristol common carrier. 
W, Gituiam, Hillam, Yorkshire, butcher. 


March 22.—A, Garcta, Oxford-street, fruit- 
erer. J. M'Creppis, Lower Grove street, 
draper. J, Keury, Cambridge, draper. J. 
Scutty, Gun-alley, Bermondsey-street, oil 


and colourman., E. Woop, Tunstall, Staf- 
fordshire, builder. D. Evans, Oswestry, 
Shropshire, saddler. G. Hopcxtnson, 


Derby, mercer. W. Roninson, Fewston, 
Yorkshire. 5. BAkeEr, Birmingham, wine- 
merchant. 


March 25.—A, J. Da Cunaa, Warnford- 
court, merchant. H. Goon, Beer-lane, 
Great Tower street, wine-merchant, G. 
Fow ter, Grosvenor-place, Commercial-road, 
rope-maker. W. CLarginesotp, Ton- 
bridge Wells, Kent. M. A. i'ow1s, Leonard. 
place, Kensington, boarding-house-keeper. 
J. BROADUEKAD, Muslin Hall, Wooldale, York- 
shire, clothier. J. Cuarg, and G. Woon, 
Prestwich, Lancashire, dyers. J. M‘Liy- 
Tock, Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen-manufac- 
turer. W. Surton, Bilston, Staffordshire, 
hat-manufacturer. J. WaAtTeRnovuss, Bol- 
ton-le-Moors, Lancashire, timber-merchant. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The accounts from the manufacturing 
districts continue to be of the most fa- 
vourble character generally ; notwith- 
standing a slight, temporary relaxation 
in the strong current of activity by 
which the Cotton trade is progressing. 
This is one of the wholesome restraints 
growing out of the highly prosperous 
state of that branch of industry; the 
high price of the raw material and of 
yarns occasioned by it, make our cauti- 
ous German customers pause a little, 
lest a re-action in prices should overtake 
them with a heavy stock on hand. An 
occasional slight check of this nature is 
in the main beneficial, as tending to pre- 
vent those ruinous fluctuations which 
would result from a long unbroken chaia 
of prosperity. In the Silk trade some 
apprehension is felt by the less specula- 
tive portion of the merchants at the ra- 
pid rise which has recently taken place, 
and which seems tothreaten some of the 
evil consequences of a re-action, from 
which the Cotton trade is probably escap- 
ing. Meanwhile, in Manchester and its 
vicinity, which is now the great theatre 
of operations in both these materials, the 
erection of new mills is proceeding with 
the greatest activity. TheWoollen trade 
is very steady and the Market lively 
without any extraordinary advance in 
prices. Some additional demand for the 
China Market has been occasioned by 
a fire, which broke out in Canton in 
the latter part of November and which 
destroyed British property, chiefly wool- 
len goods, to the amount of 300,000 
dollars. 

In the Colonial Markets business has 
been chiefly limited to transactions in 
West India Sugars, in which there has 
been some animation of late. There is 
a fair show of the better qualities for 
domestic consumption ; but the strong 
grey sorts are much in demand by the 
Refiners and are scarce; the following 
prices are obtained :—for good grey Gra- 
nada, G2s.; Demerara, 62s. to 63s.; 
good yellow, 6G4s.; fair but weak Anti- 
guas and St. Vincents, G4s. Gd. to 65s. 
In Mauritius Sugars there has been con- 
siderable business, principally for the 
use of the Refiners; by public sale the 
prices lately realized have been for low 
brown to fine yellow, 55s. Gd. to G6s. 
The transactions in East India and 
Foreign Sugars have of late been to a 
very limited extent; good middling to 
fine white Bengal lately offered by public 
sale met with purchasers for a small por- 


tion at 37s. 6d., but the bulk was taken 
in at 36s. Gd. to 38s.; for good strong 
yellow Havannah 35s. could be readily 
obtained. The Refined Market is firm, 
and there is a considerable demand for 
exportation; 83s. per cwt. is offered for 
Lumps to pass the standard and _ is 
refused, 

The stock of British Plantation Sugar 
towards the end of the month was 
11,100 hhds. and trs., and that of the 
corresponding date in the last year was 
18,400, showing a decrease of 7,300 hhds. 
and trs.; the stock of Mauritius was 
62,700 bags, against 80,700 in 1835, 
showing a diminution by 28,000 bags. 
The Gazette average was 2/. 0s, 33d.; 
last year at the same date it was 1/. Qs. 
8d. per ewt. 

In Coffee there is very little doing in 
either British Plantation, East India or 
Foreign ; in the former, sales cannot be 
effected but at reduced prices, in the two 
latter there is more firmness in the quo- 
tations. 

There has been until very lately a 
high degree of activity in the Cotton 
Market, more particularly in Liverpool ; 
from the cause assigned above, it has 
recently received a slight check. 

There has been much business done 
of late in Rum for home consumption ; 
and but little is -now left in the hands 
of consignees ; Jamaica, 26 above proof 
has brought 3s. 6d. per gallon ; 26 to 35, 
3s. 6d. to 3s. 8d.; fine quality, 4s.;  De- 
merara, 6 to 9 above proof, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 
4d.; 26 to 35, 3s. 2d. to 3s. 4d. 

In the Corn Market, every description 
of Grain of home growth is in consider- 
able demand, at increased prices for 
Wheat and Barley, and with no disposi- 
tion to relax in Oats, Beans and Peas. 
Bonded Grain it at present utterly neg- 
lected. 

The present existence and prospective 
permanence of perfect tranquillity at 
home and abroad, prevents all specula- 
tive transactions in the English Funds, 
and thus maintains them at an almost 
unvarying quotation. Consols have not 
altered in price so much as 4 per cent. 
during the past month, and do not now 
differ more than } from the quotation 
at the beginning of it. Some little im- 
provement has taken place in Bank 
Stock, in consequence of the satisfactory 
statement made by the Governor at the 
Meeting of Proprietors on the 17th; 
from which it appeared that not only 
did the profits of the half-year afford the 


























usual dividend of 4 per cent., but that 
besides writing off a sum of 15,0002. as 
bad debt, on account of Marsh and Co.’s 
estate, there would be an addition of 
25,000/. made to the “ rest” or reserve 
fund. 

In the Foreign Funds business has 
been limited almost exclusively to specu- 
lations in Spanish and Portuguese Secu- 
rities; the former of these have been 
very heavy for some time past, owing, 
in the first place, to a feeling of disap- 
pointment at the little progress made by 
the Queen's troops, reinforced, as they 
have been, by the British auxiliaries, 
and more recently to an apprehension 
lest the May dividends should not be 
forthcoming. Spanish Active Stock has 
been done below 43; recently, however, 
confidence appears to be returning 
slowly, and it has regained about 2 per 
cent. of what it had lost. A like feel- 
ing of alarm at the insecure position of 
the Finance Minister of Lisbon, and of 
doubt as to the soundness of his plans for 
the maintenance of public credit, reduced 
Portuguese Bonds from nearly 83 to 78 ; 
these also have subsequently improved, 
and have lately been negotiated at up- 
wards of 80. Dutch Stock, which of 
late has rarely undergone any material 
fluctuation, suffered a sudden deprecia- 
tion of full 2 per cent. in the 5 per cent. 
Bonds, from a suspicion that measures 
were in contemplation for reducing the 
rate of interest; and this continues to 
keep them depressed, as compared with 
the 24 per cent. Bonds. 

The redundance of capital in this 
country, and consequent low rate of in- 
terest, continues to furnish encourage- 
ment to Railway speculations of the 
most visionary character, as well as to 
those which are of evident public utility, 
and present, at the same time, a fair 
chance of remunerating returns. There 
is, however, one consolatory distinction 
between these schemes and those which 
occupied and abused public attention a 
few years past; whatever may be their 
object or their fate, the outlay in the 
initiation and progress of them is merely 
a transfer of capital within the country, 
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and does not involve its transmission to 
foreign states, with the risk of receiving 
very inadequate, if any, returns for it. 

The closing prices of National Secu- 
rities and Joint-Stock Shares on the 
26th ult., are subjoined :— 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, shut—Three per cent. 
Reduced, shut—Three per cent. Con. 
sols, 913 2}—Three and a Half per cent. 
Reduced, shut—Three and a Half per 
cent. New, 997 100—Long Annuities, 
1860, shut—India Stock, shut—India 
Bonds, 6 8—Exchequer Bills, 21 3— 
Ditto Small, 21 3—Bank Stock for Ac- 
count, 219 20—India Ditto, 258 9— 
Consols Ditto, 91} 2. 

SHARES. 

Brazilian, Imperial, 23 5—Ditto d@’El 
Rey, 44 54—Canada, 864 74—Colom- 
bian, 13 14—Real Del Monte, 20 1— 
United Mexican, 343—Birmingham and 
Derby Railway, Il 12 pm—Birming- 
ham and Gloucester ditto, 9 10 pm — 
Britol and Exeter ditto, 54 6 pm— 
Cheltenham and Great Western ditto, 
5 2 pm—Commercial Blackwall ditto, 
2 14 pm—Great Western ditto, 1819 pm 
—Huil and Selby ditto, 5 4 pn—Leeds 
and Manchester ditto, 16 17 pm—Lon- 
don and Brighton, Stevenson’s, 15 16 pm 
—Rennie’s ditto, 142 pm—London and 
Blackwall ditto, 1} 4 pm—London and 
Birmingham ditto, 68 70 pm—London 
and Greenwich ditto, 910 pm—London 
and Southampton ditto, 9 10 pm—Lon.- 
don Grand Junction ditto, 2¢ 3 pm— 
South Eastern ditto, 6 4. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 103 4—Brazi- 
lian, 1824, 5 per cent. 884 94—Chilian, 
G per cent. 464 74—Colombian, 1824, 
G per cent. 314 2— Danish, 83 per 
cent. 767] }—Dutch, 25 per cent. 56 | 
—Ditto, 5 per cent. 1034 3—Mexican, 
6 per cent. 354—Peruvian, 6 per cent. 
234 44 — Portuguese Regency, 5 per 
cent. 7} 804—Ditto 1835, 3 per cent. 
504 J—Russian 04. sterling, 5 per cent. 
1084 9—Spanish Active Bonds, 1834, 
443 5—Ditto, Deferred ditto, 21 4— 
Ditto, Passive ditto, 143 3. 





MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Feb. 23.—Lord Wharncliffe rose to bring forward his motion for a returit 


of certain papers referring to the appointment of magistrates under the new 
corporation act. For his own part he was free to confess that, when the above 


bill passed, the time had come when the old borougis ought to be reformed ; 
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he contended, however, that the new measure had not reformed abuses, but 
merely changed them. The same principle of exclusion was kept up. He 
should refer to the proceedings of the Town Councils under the new consti- 
tuency, in order to show their Lordships how the new bill operated. The 
noble Lord then referred to certain returns in support of his statements, 
where in nine cases out ten no reform had taken place, but that abuses in 
another shape still continued. He quite agreed with all the doctrines that 
had been laid down by the noble and learned Lord on theWoolsack the other 
day. It was the business of those whom he advised not to take the opinion 
merely of the Lord-Lieutenant, nor of any individuals, or any set of indivi- 
duals, but to endeavour to find out who were the most competent men, and 
who were most likely to do justice. He would now take those towns of great 
magnitude in which there was a contested election. In Leeds the magis- 
tracy was contested, and he would just read an extract from the last report 
of the commissioners upon their inquiry into the corporation of Leeds :—The 
vreat respectability of the present members of the corporation, and their im- 
partial conduct, is universally admired.” Why was such a course adopted 
with respect to Leeds?) They had made an individual a member of the cor- 
poration, Who was also the editor of a newspaper. He asked, could the peo- 
ple of Leeds, under such circumstances, feel satisfied that the persons nomi- 
nated by the Town Council were all of one particular line of politics—of one 
class in the state? He might be told that the office of a magistrate was not 
one of emolument, and in counties not one of influence, but in towns it was 
one of considerable importance, and particularly so ina town where there was 
a contested election, and where party spirit ran high. Every man wished to be 
distinguished from his fellows, but not marked out because of their political 
opinions. It was said to be the object of the Reform Bill to do away with all 
invidious distinctions, but he could not understand how that was reconcile- 
able with the fact of the government setting aside all who differed with them 
in opinion. In Liverpool great dissatisfaction existed with the old Corpora- 
tion, but it had been been removed by the new. The noble Lord went at 
considerable length into details to show that much political partiality had 
been exhibited in the nominations to the magistracy, and concluded by moy- 
ing for returns of the persons appointed.—Lord Melbourne combated the ar- 
guments, and attempted to refuie the statements, of the noble Lord who 
preceded him. He acceded to the motion, except as to some minute parti- 
culars, Which it was not in his power to furnish.—The Duke of Wellington, 
with his accustomed clearness and force, described the conduct of govern- 
ment in managing the working of the Municipal Reform Bill. He depre- 
cated Lord John Russell's declaration as to the principle upon which his 
Lordship appointed municipal magistrates, in defiance of the principle of the 
bill..-The Lord Chancellor said a few words, and Lord Wharncliffe replied, 

when the motion, as slightly altered, was agreed to, 


Feb. 26.—The Duke of Cumberland informed the House that, in conse- 
quence of a resolution passed by the Commons, he had recommended the 
Orangemen of Ireland to dissolve their Institutions. 


Feb. 29.—On the motion of Lord Duncannon, the report of the Commit- 
tee on the plans for building new Houses of Parliament was referred toa 
select committee. 


March 3.—Lord Teynham called the attention of their Lordships to an 
alleged breach of privilege on the part of the Morning Post newspaper. The 
conversation, however, terminated without the proposition of any measure 
by his Lordship. 


March 7.—The Marquess of Londonderry made his promised motion for 
acopy of the proceedings relative to Orange Lodges. After some strong 
animadversions on the sytem of favouritism adopted by the Government in 
Ireland, he concluded by mov ‘ing for a copy of the’ proceedings before the 
Secret Committee appointed to inquire into Oneee Lodges.—Lord Melbourne 
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agreed to the production of the papers, and after defending the conduct of 
the Irish Government, and denying on his own part, as well as on the part of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, any wish to fix a stigma upon the Rano. 
ter of Orangemen, he concluded by expressing a hope that the present de- 
bate would terminate the painful and distressing subject to which their atten- 
tion had been directed.—The Duke of Cumberland rose to explain the part 
which he had taken since he had accepted the invitation to become Grand 
Master of the Society. Through the whole of his conduct it would appear 
that he had neither done nor said any thing of which he ought to be ashamed, 
The principle of Orangeism was—“ Fear God and honour the King,’ He 
had taken no step that was not consistent with that principle. After all that 
had occurred he never would flinch from the support of the Protestant inte- 
rest—The Earl of Roden, Lord Wynford, and the Earl of Winchilsea, 
made similar explanations. 

March 9.—The Marquess of Londonderry complained that the papers sup- 
plied, in consequence of his late motion on the affairs of Spain, were defee- 
tive.— Lord Melbourne said that Lord Palmerston had sent to Mr. Villiers 
at Madrid for the missing documents. 


March 11.—-The Duke of Cumberland moved, in the absence of a noble 
Lord, for an annual return of the stamps issued to country bankers from the 
year 1819 to 1835 inclusive. Ordered. The ,bill for the improvement of 
the administration of justice in the West Indies was read a second time, and 
ordered to be printed. 


March 14.—The Marquess of Londonderry, on postponing his motion 
respecting the conduct of Government in regard to the twenty-seven 
Spanish prisoners captured in the Isabella Anna, alluded to one of the 
papers connected with the subject which was stated to have been lost. He 
complained that the conduct of the Government was most remiss as to the 
question,— Lord Melbourne regretted the difficulty of satisfying the Noble 
Marquess, who was neither pleased at the losing nor at the finding of the 
letter which was now before the House. No additional information had 
been since obtained ; but he protested against such an inference being drawn 
from that fact as that his Majesty's Ambassador at Madrid had not done 
everything iv his power to forward the wishes of the Government on the 
subject.—After a few words from the Duke of Wellington, the Noble Mar- 
quess withdrew his notice of motion. 


March 15.—The Bishop of Exeter submitted a motion, of which the 
objeet was the appointment of a Committee to inquire what had been the 
progress of the new system of education in Ireland; whether the funds ap- 
propriated to its support had been judiciously administered ; and whether the 
past success of the plan justified a further perseverance in it.—Lord Mel- 
bourne said he was opposed to the appointment of a Committee ; but stated 
that he was not disposed to sanction the large grant to the new schools re- 
commended by the second report of the Education Commissioners. After 
a long discussion, in which several Noble Lords took part, the Bishop of 
Exeter withdrew his motion. 


March 17.—The Marquess of Lansdowne brought up the report of the 
Committee on the rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament, and gave notice 
that he would, on a future day, move an address to his Majesty, praying 
that an estimate of the expense of Mr. Barry's plan should be laid before 


the House. 


March 18.—The Earl of Aberdeen brought forward the subject of the 
war in Spain. His Lordship, after condemning the unnecessary acts of 
cruelty that had lately taken place, moved that there be laid on the table 
copies or extracts of the correspondence with his Majesty's Minister at 
Madrid, showing the endeavours the Government had made to put an end to 
the sanguinary atrocities now going on in Spaip, and of the remonstrances 
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which had been made to her Catholic Majesty for that purpose.—Lord ¥ 
bourne agreed to the production of the cuuaaneienens — 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Feb, 22.—Lord G. Lennox moved the second reading of the London and 
Brighton Railway Bill, and said that should press it, as delay would enable 
rival parties to overtake them, while no harm could be done by its adoption 
as the Committee could not sit on it till ten days had ex pired.— Lord San- 
don moved that the second reading be deferred for a week, to afford time for 
the proposed Committee on Railways generally to make its report as to the 
best mode of proceeding. After a long discussion, the House divided, when 


= 


the postponement of the Bill was carried by 271 to 75. 


Feb. 23.—Mr. Tulk moved the second reading of Mr. Buckingham’s Com- 
pensation Bill, which on a division was negatived by 125 to $1.—Mr. Hume 
brought forward his motion for an Address to the Crown to remove all Ma- 
gistrates, &c. who remained members of Orange Lodges, or of any other 
political lodge, club, or society, bound together by oaths or signs. He sup- 
ported his motion in a speech of great length, urging that the course ought 
to be extended to the civil, that was adopted regarding the military, service.— 
Lord J. Russell moved an amendment, to the effect that an address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, to be pleased to adopt such measures as might be 
deemed advisable for the suppression of all Orange societies, and all other 
litical societies using secret signs and symbols, and having associated 
aes -Colonel Perceval proposed that “Orange societies” should be 
omitted, and that the motion should apply to political societies generally.— 
Lord J. Russell said that he could not consent to omit the particular words, 
He hoped the House would consider that he had been sufliciently concilia- 
tory.—Sir R. Peel supported the amendment, hoping the words would be 
rejected ; he supported it, because he was against all secret political socie- 
ties.—The discussion, which lasted to a late hour, terminated in the adop- 
tion of Lord J. Russell’s amendment. 


Feb. 25.—Lord J. Russell presented the following answer of his Majesty 
to the Address respecting Orange lodges :—* I willingly accede to the prayer 
of my faithful Commons, that I will be pleased to take such measures as may 
seem to me to be advisable for the effectual discouragement of Orange lodges, 
and generally of all political societies, excluding all persons of a different 
religious faith, using secret signs and symbols, and acting by means of asso- 
ciated branches. It is my firm determination to discourage all such societies 
in my dominions; and I rely with confidence on the fidelity of my loyal sub- 
jects to support me in this determination.”—Lord F. Egerton presented a 
petition from paper manufacturers on the subject of the paper duties, praying 
that they might be equalized, and the laws thereon revised.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated, that the subject was one of great importance. It 
was now under the consideration of Government; and when he brought for- 
ward the financial statement for the year, he would explain the views of 
Government. Till then he hoped that all Members would suspend any 
motions they might contemplate on the subject. 


Feb. 26.—Mr. Maclean brought the conduct of government in regard to 
Spanish affairs before the House. He argued that the British interference 
in behalf of the Queen was unjustifiable, and prejudicial to the interests of 
the country. He concluded by moving for copies of certain papers.— Lord 
Palmerston laid the papers on the tabie—Mr. Ward challenged the gentle- 
men opposite to bring forward some motion that would be resisted, and lead 
to a division, instead of delivering speeches, imputing neglect of British in- 
terests to Ministers, and then moving for papers merely, which they knew 
would not be refused.—Col. Thompson eulogized the gallantry of the British 
auxiliary forces, and expressed his earnest wish that the ferocious despot 
against whom they were fighting, might meet with the felon’s death he de- 
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served.—Lord Mahon said, that if the Queen of Spain was supported by the 
great majority of Spaniards, there would be no need of foreign aid to prop up 
her throne. If not so supported, what right had we to send British bayonets 
to her assistance ?—Lord Palmerston went into a long defence of the wolicy 
he had pursued ; and reminded the opposition that they uttered precisely the 
same predictions as to the termination of the Portuguese civil war, which 
they now put forth with regard to the struggle in Spain, 


Feb. 29.—Mr. O’Loghlen moved the second reading of the Municipal Cor- 
porations (Ireland) Bill.—Sir R. Peel proposed a plan which would place in 
the hands of the Ministers of the Crown the patronage of municipal offices, 
and the guardianship of the property of corporations, and the nomination to 
the offices of sheriffs and magistrates. The management of corporate estates 
the Right Hon. Baronet proposes to commit to Commissioners, to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown, whose duty is to be of the same nature as that now 
discharged by the Commissioners appointed under the act of the 9th Geo. TV. 
He announced, that when the former motion should have been made, he 
would move that it be an instruction to the Committee to consider his plan as 
well as that embraced by the Bill—The Bill was read a second time. 


March 1.—Sir S.Canning adverted to the statement that had appeared in 
the public journals, of an armed force of Austrians, Prussians, and Russians 
having entered Cracow, and asked whether the Government had received 
intelligence of such a fact; and, if so, whether any proceedings had been 
adopted thereupon ?—Lord Palmerston stated, that the Government had not 
received any official information of such a proceeding. They would not fail 
to direct immediate attention to the subject; but it could not be expected 
that he should then say what course the Government would pursue in the 
event of the intelligence turning out to be correct. 


March 2.-—Lord G. Somerset gave notice, on behalf of Lord F. Egerton, that 
he should move as an instruction to the Committee on the Municipal Corpo- 
rations (Ireland) Bill, that the Committee be empowered to make provision 
for the abolition of such Corporations, and for such an arrangement as may 
be necessary, on their abolition, for securing the impartial administration of 
justice, and the peace and good government of cities and towns in Ireland, 

March 3.—In reply to Sir R. Peel, Lord J. Russell stated, that a Bill on 
the subject of church rates in England would be brought in after the Easter 
recess.—Mr. P. Scrope obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the levy of poor- 
rate and bighway rate in all the parishes in England and Wales, upon a 
uniform system of valuation and assessment.— Sir R. Musgrave obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill to improve the system of Grand Jury presentments in 
Ireland.—Mr, O'Brien obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the relief of the 
destitute poor of Ireland. 

March 4.— Mr. Wallace presented three petitions from Carlow, complaining 
of the oppression of landlords in the Conservative interest; the statements 
were replied to at some length by Col. Bruen—The House then went into a 
Committee of Supply on'the Navy Estimates, 

March 7.—The Order of the Day having been moved by Lord J. Russell 
for the House going into Committee on the Irish Municipal Corporations 
Bill, Lord Francis Egerton proceeded to submit the amendment of which he 
had given notice, and which embodied the suggestions of Sir Robert Peel on 
the second reading of the Bill—Lord Morpeth spoke strongly against the 

roposition of the Noble Lord, and contended that it would be an insult to 
Treland to refuse her a measure of the same nature with those which were 
granted to England and Scotland.—Mr. Serjeant Jackson and Sir H, Har- 
dinge supported the instruction to the Committee, contending that the Bill, 
in its present form, would be injurious to the tranquillity of Ireland.— Mr. 
Serjeant Woulfe and Lord Howick supported the Bill, and maintained that 
it was a just consequence of the Emancipation Bill, After considerable dis- 
cussion the debate was adjourned, 
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March 8.—The debate upon the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill was re- 
sumed.—Mr. W. S. O'Brien spoke at some length against the resolution of 
Lord F, Egerton.—Mr. Plunkett addressed the House in its support.—Mr. 
W. V. Stuart, Mr. Ord, Mr, M. J. O’Connell, Mr. Barron, Mr. Clay, and Mr. 
O'Connell, spoke against Lord F. Egerton’s motion; and Mr. G. Knight, 
Mr. E. Tennant, and Sir J. Graham, in its favour—Lord Stanley replied to 
Mr. O'Connell with his usual eloquence, and challenged the hon. and learned 
gentleman to produce his credentials as plenipotentiary on the present occa- 
sion.—Lord J. Russell resisted the motion, contending that to adopt it would 
be to express distrust of Ireland. The debate ended with an eloquent and 
powerful speech by Sir Robert Peel, who showed the danger of the course 
proposed by Ministers. As he saw nothing in granting the Bill but what 
was calculated to increase the influence of Mr, O'Connell, now far too great 
in Ireland, he preferred taking his stand here, instead of waiting till his 
power was increased by the means that would be placed in his party's hands 
by the carrying of the Bill. As to the arguments with which the Govern- 
ment had supported the Bill, they were of the most contradictory character, 
— For Lord F. Egerton's motion, 243; against it, 307; majority 64. 


March 10.—Mr. Divett moved for a Committee of the whole House on the 
Act which imposed an additional duty of fifty per cent. on retail spirit 
licenses. —The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the motion, which led 
to a long debate, and ended in its postponement, after a division. 


March 11.—Mr. R. Colborne brought up the report of the Carlow Com- 
mittee ; we present an extract :—* It appears that Mr. O'Connell addressed 
a letter, dated Ist of June, 1835, in which the agreement for Mr. Raphacl’s 
return for the county of Carlow for 20002, was concluded. The Committee 
cannot help observing that the whole tone and tenour of this letter were cal- 
culated to excite much suspicion and grave animadversion; but they must 
add, that, upon a very careful investigation, it appeared that previous con- 
ferences and communications had taken place between Mr. Raphael, Mr. 
Vigors, and other persons connected with the county of Carlow, and that 
Mr. O'Connell was acting on this occasion at the express direction of Mr. 
Raphael, and was only the medium between Mr. Raphael and Mr. Vigors, 
and the political club at Carlow. It appears that the money was placed to 
Mr. O'Connell's general account at his banker's in London: it was, however, 
advanced the moment it was called for to Mr. Vigors; and though some of 
it was paid in bills, the discount was allowed. The amount, therefore, was 
availible whenever wanted ; and no charge of pecuniary interest can be 
attached to Mr. O'Connell.” — Mr. Colborne then said, ** I beg leave to make 
one short observation—namely, that this is the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee; and let me add, Sir, that this unanimity is not attended with 
any sacrifice of principle, or any compromise of opinion, but that it is the 
result of a full and fair deliberation upon the subject.”—The question for 
the printing was moved and carried. 


March 14.—The Attorney-General, in answer to inquiry, stated that the 
Bill regarding the abolition of imprisonment for debt would be forthwith 
introduced in the House of Lords. He considered that such an arrange- 
ment would be the more likely to secure its success.—Lord John Russell, _ 
in answer to Mr. Wakley, stated that his Majesty’s free pardon had been 
granted to the Dorchester labourers.—The House then went into Committee 
on the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, the clauses of which were 
discussed at great length. 


March 15.—Lord Palmerston, in answer to an inquiry as to the p 
made in the negotiation regarding the recognition of the South American 
States by Spain, stated that interruption had taken place in consequence of 
the dissolution of the Cortes; but that he had every reason to believe it was 
now again proceeding, and that the result would be satisfactory.—Sir R. 
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Peel asked whether there was any truth in the statement that the mother of 
Cabrera, an officer in the service of Don Carlos, had been shot ?— Lord Pal- 
merston said he feared that there was too much truth in the statement, 
although he had not received any official confirmation of it.—The House 
having resolved into Committee on the Stamp Acts, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proceeded to detail his plan for consolidating the several Stamp 
Acts. The Right Hon. Gentleman entered into numerous caleulations to 
show the unequal pressure in the cases of conveyances and bonds, What 
he proposed to do to remedy the evil was, to provide that there should be 
one uniform scale of one per cent., whatever might be the amount. He then 
called attention to probates and administrations, and intimated his intention 
of proposing that the executors should not be called upon to pay more than 
the duty upon the net amount of property. The next head was the stam 
duty upon bills of exchange, which he proposed to reduce to a very anal 
sum. He said he thought it right to state now what he should propose in 
April regarding newspapers. At present the duty was dd. on each paper, 
with a discount of 20 per cent.; he should propose to reduce it told. A 
postage in lieu of duty was nearly impracticable, and certainly would be of 
unequal operation ; he therefore adhered to the penny duty. The same was 
to extend to Ireland, The only increase of duty proposed by his Bill would 
be on shares in Companies when /irst issued: the Bill would propose a 
small duty, as some check on gambling speculations ; at present duty was 
payable only on the transfer of shares. The resolution for leave to bring in 
a Bill led to an extended discussion, and was eventually agreed to. 


March 17.—After several divisions on the Macclesfield Small Debts Bill, 
its third reading and passing was resisted on the ground that it contained 
a clause empowering Commissioners to commit debtors who came before 
them for seven days’ imprisonment. 

March 18.—-Lord Stanley moved that the Macclesfield Small Debts Bill 
do now pass. After a long discussion, the House divided, when there ap- 
peared, for the motion, 203; against it, 56; majority, 147. 


THE COLONIES. 
CANADA. 


By the official returns of imports and exports into Quebec and Montreal 
last year, it appears that the colony is in a most flourishing condition. The 
imports into Montreal alone in the last year amounted, according to the 
oflicial valuation, to 1,166,294/. 38. 8d., showing an inerease over the impor- 
tations of 1834 of not less than 504,590/, 4s. 1d. Of the total value of 
imports in the last year, 1,110,167/, were from Great Britain, Of British 
manufactures, paying 24 per cent. duty and free, the imports amounted to 
968,310/. 6s. Id., while the value of all the foreign goods imported scarcely 
amounts to 30,000/., the remainder of the imports being made up of other 
articles paying specific duties. An important feature in this account is the 
rapidly increasing consumption of our manufactures in the colony, and in 
the inter-colonial trade. 

WEST INDIES. 

The West India Administration of Justice Bill divides each of the islands 
into distinct districts, and erects a superior Court in each of those districts, 
holding regular circuits, it being requisite that the Chief Justices of those 
superior Courts, and the resident Puisne Justices during circuit, should be 
either English or Irish barristers, or advocates in Scotland, It also secures 
the adequate amount of legal knowledge for the new administration of justice 
in the colonies. A steam-ship is recommended in order to facilitate the 
circuits of the Chief Justices through the islands, The Courts are to be held 


annually, and two terms are to — kept in each island, 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape of Good Hope papers received to the 9th of January contain advices 
from Graham's Town to the end of December, at which time all remained 
quiet, aud the machinery of government in the new provinces was working 
betier than might have been expected. In Lower Albany the inhabitants 
Were acquiring their usual confidence, and the Caffres in small parties 
frequently passed the Fish River. 


FOREIGN STATES, 


AMERICA, 


President Jackson has accepted the mediation of the English Govern- 
ment in the dispute of America with France. The danger of war is there- 
fore at an end, 

SPAIN. 


The elections throughout the kingdom closed on the 20th ult. The 
members for the capital are—MM. Mendizabel, Cantera, Olozago, Calde- 
ron, De la Marea, and Martel. The people of Grenada have rejected M. 
de la Rosa. The Liberals have obtained a complete triumph in the elections, 

The British Legion in and about Vittoria are represented in advices just 
received as still suffering much from typhus fever: the fatality from that 
disease has rendered them very inefficient to cope with the Carlists, who are 
daily and successfully harassing them. Evans's force in a condition to 
take the field is mentioned to be not more than 3,500 men: the Ist, 5th, 
and 7th regiments have been broken up to make good others where vacan- 
cies have ocecurrel by death. A great want of medical officers is com- 
plained of. 

The Diario, of Saragossa, contains an atrocious order, signed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Catalonia, Augustus Nogueras, directing the mother of 
Cabrera, a rebel chief, to be shot in retaliation! and her three sisters to be 
arrested, as also the nearest relatives of the rebel chiefs and officers, “ to 
prevent,’ as the order goes on, * these barbarians from continuing in their 
system of atrocities, by interesting them in the fate of those who are dear to 
them.” 





BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 
MADAME BUONAPARTE. 


Madame Marie Letitia Buonaparte died at Rome. She was born on the 
24th of August, 1750, at Ajaccio, of the Ramalini family, and had lived at 
Rome ever since 1814. From the time of her fall at the Villa Borghese, she 
had lost the use of her limbs, and half reclined, night and day, upon a couch ; 
her eye-sight had failed her for several years past ; she took very little share 
in the passing events of the world, and admitted to her society only a small 
number of intimate friends. A lady constantly watched by her side, and 
M. Robaglia, her secretary, once an officer in the Old Guard, used to read the 
journals to the august invalid, to speak to her of France, and to make her 
live again in the times gone by. Her pag Nee p gave a painful impression 
to the few visitors who were admitted to her palace; her frame had become 
so attenuated, that life seemed almost extinct ; and yet, at the name of 
France, of the Emperor, of her children, the octogenarian lady revived, there 
seemed to be thrones still around her, there was still a powerful voice on her 
lips, and the lightning of Napoleon's look in her eyes. Ever since the fall 
of the Emperor, the mother, whose children had mounted so many thrones, 
had received no other news from her family than those of mourning. The 
last blow that struck her was the death of the Princess de Montfort, to whom 
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she was particularly attached. Few women have had so many favours of 
fortune heaped upon them, and few have had to drink more deeply the dregs 
of the cup of misfortune. On the 27th of January she fell into a cold stupor 
that alarmed her devoted friends, Cardinal Fesch, her brother, was sum- 
moned; a slight amelioration took place after two or three days; the sacra- 
ments were, however, administered; her malady returned with redoubled 
violence on the Ist of February, and on the 2nd she expired, retaining her 
faculties to the last, and sinking to rest calmly and peaceably. She, the 


woman who had produced Napoleon, died in solitude and in exile, but at the 
foot of the Capitol. 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


The Right Reverend William Van Mildert, D.D., Count Palatine and 
Custos Rotulorum of the Principality of Durham, was the son of a mer- 
chant, of Dutch extraction, and born in London about the year 1765. After 
receiving his education at Merchant Tailors’ School, he was removed to 
Queen's College, Oxford, where, in 1787, he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and in 1790 that of Master of Arts. Soon after he had been ordained 
he became rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, in which capacity he was sued for 
non-residence, but claimed exemption from the penalty because there was no 
parsonage-house in the rectory. A verdict was however obtained against 
him, from the consequences of which, as many other divines were in a similar 

redicament, he was relieved by an Act of Parliament. In the year 1804 
ie delivered the Boylean Lectures ; which, about two years afterwards, he 
published under the title of “The Progress of Infidelity." The orthodoxy 
and learning which he displayed in this production procured him the 
preachership at Lincoln's Inn, a sure stepping-stone to a bishopric, with a 
living in Surrey, and the Regius Professorship at Oxford. In 1813 he 
accumulated the degrees of B.D. and D.D., and about the same time ob- 
tained a Canonry of Christchurch. In the following we he preached the 
Bampton Lectures, which he published in 1815 under the title of “ An 
Inquiry into the General Principles of Scripture Interpretation.” In 1820 
he was promoted to the Deanery of St. Paul’s, and at the same time to the 
See of Llandaff, from which, in 1826, he was translated to that of Durham, 
the most desirable, because much the richest of the twenty-six. In his 
public — he was estimated as a profound scholar, a good preacher, and 
though considered a most orthodox divine, he gave his support to Catholic 
emancipation when brought forward by the Wellington Cabinet. He was 
greatly esteemed in private life for his amiable manners. Besides the 
works already enumerated, Dr. Van Mildert published “ A Sermon on the 
Assassination of Spencer Perceval,” “ A Charge to the Clergy of Liandaff,” 
and “* The Substance of a Speech, delivered in 1825, on the removal of the 
Disabilities of the Roman Catholics.” 


VICOMTE LAINE. 


France has to deplore the loss of one of her most illustrious citizens in 
the person of Viscount Lainé, who died at Paris on the 17th December, 
This eminent statesman was the first President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and held the Portfeuille of Minister of the Interior under Louis 
XVIII. M. Lainé was a native of Bordeaux, where, at an early age, he 
was called tothe bar. The first appearance of the revolution was hailed 
by M. Lainé with all the enthusiasm of his character, and he welcomed 
the doctrines of its first apostles as ushering in the dawn of social and 
political regeneration for his native country. There are many who ma 
remember well the generous burst of enthusiasm with which men of all 
parties in England witnessed and welcomed the first great movement of 
the French people, and the high hopes and anticipations which were che- 
rished in favour of the virtuous men by whom the sacred fire of liberty 
was kindled on the altars of France, and the deep distress with which we saw 
bloodshed and fanaticism usurp the functions of rational reform, In 1808, 
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M. Lainé represented the district of the Gironde in the Legislative Coun- 
cil, In that assembly of mutes, where to the orators of the Government 
alone was permitted the privilege of speech, M. Lainé distinguished him- 
self by his boldness and energy in demanding the appointment of a com- 
mittee for the purpose of establishing the injustice of the system of con- 
fiscations which the Government sought to introduce into the Penal Code. 
This attempt proved abortive, but Napoleon, who knew how to appreciate 
political honesty as well as military daring, bestowed on M. Lainé the de- 
coration of the Legion of Honour. When at a later period the despotism 
of Napoleon had become intolerable, we must all remember the patriotic 
and fearless remonstrance by which M, Lainé endeavoured to awaken the 
Emperor to a sense of the danger and impolicy of his headlong and unprin- 
cipled career. The Czar-like address of Napoleon to the members of the 
Commission, and his adjournment of the Legislative Council, are suffici- 
ently known. The Restoration summoned M., Lainé from retirement, and 
he was appointed Prefect of Bordeaux. When Louis XVIII. transformed 
the Legislative Council into the Chamber of Deputies, M. Lainé was sum- 
moned to preside over its deliberations, and occupied that distinguished 
situation during the short session that preceded the 28th March. He en- 
deavoured, though in vain, to rally round the Government the more tem- 
pees members of the Liberal party, who had been unaccountably repulsed 

y the Court. On the 16th March, on that celebrated occasion when 
the Comte d' Artois went through the farce of embracing the Charter, 
M. Lainé addressed those around him in terms which our brother reformers 
would do well to ponder, “ Let men of all parties on this auspicious day 
forget their mutual resentments, and remember only that we are French- 
men: at a later period we may settle our differences ; to-day let us unite 
and combine our energies against the common enemy.” ‘The flight and 
the return of the Bourbons followed in quick succession, and M. Lainé 
again occupied the chair of President. 

In 1817, when M. Clausel proposed to discontinue the allowances granted 
tothe Spanish refugees, M. Lainé replied to him in a strain of generous 
indignation—* It is not the first time that similar allowances appear in the 
budgets of our kings. In a very memorable one, presented in 1788, we 
find that sums of money were devoted to two classes of refugees, one of 
which does not appear to have had especial claims on the sympathies of a 
monarchical government. Kings have been justly compared to fathers, 
who, though occasionally compelled to shut the paternal hall against a 
thoughtless son, are nevertheless not displeased to see the fugitive received 
under the hospitable roof of the stranger, there to await the day of repent- 
ance and of pardon.” After his elevation to the peerage, M. Lainé retired 
in agreat measure from public life, and devoted his time almost entirely to 
the elegant pursuits of literature. Two events alone appear to have roused 
him from this repose, which was so congenial to his feelings, viz.. the 
Spanish war and the revolution of July. On the 9th of February, 1823, 
he moved an amendment to the address in favour of continuing at peace 
with Spain. The amendment, though powerfully supported by the Cité 
Gauche, eventually failed. Previous to the accession to office of the de- 
plorable Ministry of Prince Polignac, two successive overtures were made 
to M. Lainé by Charles X., with the hope that he might be induced to take 
upon himself the duty of forming an administration. But it is not won- 
derful that the arduous task was declined by M. Lainé, who endeavoured 
in vain to dissuade his royal master from madly entering on the retrograde 
system which eventually hurled him from the throne. At the trial of the 
unfortunate Pplignac and his associates, M. Lainé led the moderate section 
of the Chamber, and following up and taking advantage of the favourable 
effect produced by the imperishable eloquence of Martignac, he succeeded 
in reseuing the ex-ministers from death, and saved the Jaw and the honour 
of the country. This was M. Lainé’'s last appearance in public. 
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MARRIAGES ano DEATHS, 


Married.}\—Anthony Cleasby, Esq., Barris- 
ter-at-Law, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to Lucy Susan, youngest daughter 
of the late Walter Fawkes, Esq, of Farnley 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. Thomas England, M.A., to Caro- 
line Ann, youngest daughter of Richard Mug- 
geridge, Esq., of Walworth, 

Robert Foster Delap, Esq., of Monasterboin, 
county of Louth, to the Hon. Anna Elisabeth 
Skeffington Foster, second daughter of Vis- 
count Ferrard and the late Viscountess Masse- 
reene, 

Captain C. Rochfort Scott, to Ellen Sophia, 
daughter of the late Rev. Henry Southouse. 

Henry Charies Chilton, Esq., to Fanny Har- 
rison, youngest daughter of Paul Malin, Esq. 
of Sydenham, 

Frederick Fielde, Esq, to Eliza Gildart, 
eldest daughter of A. Campbell, of the Copse, 
Jamaica, 


Died.)\—At West Retford Hall, Notts, Peter 
Dickenson, Esq. 

At Somers-place, Major James Rose, of the 
late Royal Invalides, in the 90th year of his ave. 

On board his Majesty's ship Malabar, Capt. 
Vine, B.N, 


In Welbeck-street, James Charles Philip 
Bouwens, Esq. 


At Belmont, Charles Edward, foutth son of 
Lord Harris. 

At Bombay, Major A. Seymour, of the Hon. 
Company's 20th regiment of Native Cavalry. 

At Canterbury, Major J. Brace, aged 85. 

At Pinner Grove, Lady Milman, relict of 
the late Sir F. Milman, Bart., aged 81. 

E. Beaumont, Ksq., late Assistant Receiver- 
General of his Majesty’s Customs, London, 
aged 69, 

Athis house in Naples, Sir Willlam Gell, 
Kot., in his 59th year. 

At Clifton, aged 76, Lieut..Gen, Colin Ma- 
caulay. 

At Broadgate, near Barnstaple, the Rev. 
Charles Davie, Rector of Heanton Punchar- 
don, and Prebendary of the Cathedral of Kxe- 
ter, in his 7ist year, 

Lieut.-Col. Daniel Hutchins Bellasis, fourth 
son of the late Major-Gen, John Bellasis, 
Commander of the Forces In the East Lndies. 

In Edinburgh, Sir James Home, Bart,, of 
Blackadder, 

In Swallow-street, W. C, Graham, Esq., of 
the Admiralty, second son of Sir R. Graham, 
Bart., of Putney. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN TILK COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON, 


An Association of London Merchants 
connected with India and China has 
just been formed, for the purpose of 
protecting the interests of those engaged 
in commerce with those places. This 
Association, taken in connexion with 
those formed at Glasgow, Liverpool, and 
other places, is expected to place the 
trade with China on that solid footing 
which will tend to facilitate increasing 
intercourse with the Chinese, and at the 
same time produce the most beneficial 
results to the merchants and manufac- 
facturers of the kingdom. A reduction 
of the duty on Kast India sugar is one 
of the subjects to be brought under dis- 
cussion. ‘ 


The election for Chairman of the 
Middlesex Sessions was concluded on 
the 25th March. For Serjeant Adams, 
53; for Serjeant Andrews, 38; majo- 
rity, 15. Serjeant Adams was then in- 
troduced to the Court, and returned 
thanks. 

HAMPSHIRE, 


The Royal Naval College, formerly the 


Naval Academy, an establishment which 
has existed at Portsmouth Dock-yard 
from the year 1729, is to be broken up 
in June next, the Admiralty having re- 
fused to admit any more young gentle- 
men as students, and all at present in 
the course of their studies will be ap- 
portioned to the different ships in com- 
mission. 


MIDDLESEX, 


In consequence of the memorials pre- 
sented to the Lords of the Treasury re- 
specting the large quantity ef foreign 
gold coin recently discovered at Stan- 
more, their Lordships directed the Co- 
roner to summon a jury, to ascertain in 
whom the right to the said property was 
vested —whether in the Crown, the lord 
of the manor, the rector (in whose glebe 
it was found), or the parties wha disco- 
vered it. After a aie an intvestiga- 
tion, the jury found that the property, 
as “treasure trove,” belonged to the 
Crown ; but that the portion found by 
the coachman and gardener of the 
rector, who swore that they saw several 
pieces of the coin sticking out of the 
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bank of a ditch, of right belonged to 
them, as finders thereof, The money is 
conjectured to have been deposited in 
the field by a foreigner about eighteen 
— age and the value of what has 

n already found is supposed to be 
nearly 4000/, 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Dr. Hampden.—The members of the 
Convocation assembled on the 22nd of 
March ; there was an immense number 

resent from all parts of the kingdom. 
The meeting was detained more than 
an hour and a half, while the Proctors 
were discussing whether they should put 
their veto on the meeting ; at length the 
Vice-Chancellor moved a resolution to 
the effect, that “ Dr. Hampden should 
be relieved from the power of appoint- 
ing the Select Preachers to the Univer- 
sity,” and Dr. Vaughan Thomas spoke 
at greath length against Dr, Hampden’'s 
writings, and protested strongly against 
the power of the Proctors to put a veto 
on the proceedings, The resolution was 
then put “ placet aut non placet,” when 
an immense majority appeared for it, 
but before the members could come to a 
vote the Proctors dissolved the meeting. 
A number of members afterwards ad- 
journed to Brazen Nose College, placed 
Lord Kenyon in the chair, and passed 
some strong resolutions, among which 
was a vote of thanks by the non-resident 
to the resident members for the firm 
stand they had made, and another fora 
fresh requisition to the Vice-Chancellor 
for another Convocation in about a fort- 
night, by which time the present Proc- 
tors will be out of office. 


WILTSHIRE, 


The Woollen Trade in Wilis.—The 
manufacturers of Trowbridge, Brad- 
ford, and Melksham are, at present, 
more full of work than at any former 
period ; and report states, that the pro- 
prietors of the large manufactory at 
Staverton have recently received more 
extensive orders than they could possi- 
bly complete at home for a period of two 
years. 

SCOTLAND. 


The Lady Jane Whale Ship—Upon 
the arrival of this vessel at Stromness, 
the only person on board in the least fit 


for work was the captain, a strong man 
belonging to Stromness, who behaved to 
the crew, in this deplorable state, with 
the utmost kindness, sharing everything 
with them that he took himself. On 
their arrival, the men were so far gone, 
that three died in beiag carried in 
blankets from the ship to the shore— 
they were obliged to come home under 
reefed topsails, not being able to set 
more, and the captain had to stand at 
the wheel for the last five days, being 
occasionally relieved by the ablest sea- 
men, who were obliged to sit in chairs 
while steering. She has only one fish— 
saw nothing of the William Torr, the 
only ship now missing.— Inverness Cour, 


IRELAND, 


Carrageen Moss.—The marine plant 
of this name, which abounds along our 
coast, has long been used by the Eng- 
lish confectioners in the making of jel- 
lies, and is also sometimes converted 
into isinglass, A new and most impor. 
tant use of it has been discovered— 
namely, that of sizing in the manufac. 
ture of cottons and muslins. A gentle. 
man in Manchester writes to this city 
that he will be willing to purchase 30 
or even 60 tons of the plant, for the 
above use, if the supply can be pro- 
cured. It is probable that the new de- 
mand for this article will, in course of 
time, afford healthy and profitable em- 
ployment to young people along the 
coast, and compensate, in some measure, 
for the decline in the manufacture of 
kelp.— Derry Journal. 





There has not been for many years 
so much activity prevailing as at pres 
sent in the manufacturing districts. 
Many manufacturers have now more 
orders on hand than they can execute, 
There are now orders in this country 
for between 200,000 and 300,000 tons 
of iron for rail-roads; and the iron- 
manufacture has not for a long time 
been in so prosperous a state. Since 
the first of September last wrought iron 
has increased 3/. perton. The mining 
districts in the north of England are 
also in a thriving state. Lead, which 
for many years bore a ruinously low 
price, is now highly remunerative, and 
in great demand, 
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Hogg, James, (the Ettrick Shepherd) par- 
ticulars relative to, 130, 194, 335. 443; his 
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339; ProfessorW ilson’s intimacy with, 340 
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ther, the Ettrick Shepherd, 443 
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Hook, Theodore, Esq., his “ Precepts and 
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“The Man and his Master,” by, 153 
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Hours, the, 203 
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Hall, 352, 480 ‘ 
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Jews, epitaphs of the, 143 
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Kennaway, Sir Johu, beographical account 
of, 269 


Ladies, exercises for, noticed, 376 

Lainé, Vicomte, biographical account of, 541 

Land and Sea Tales, by the Old Sailor, 102 

Landon, Miss, “ The Dream in the Temple 
of Serapis,” by, 30; Mildred Pember- 
ton,” by, S09; “ An Old Lady of the 
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Mistress, by, 44] ; Experience,” by, 467 
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Liverpoo), Custom-house duties at, 406 
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Malvagna, noticed, 102 
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Manufactures, state of, 544 
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Marie Marnet, 348 

Markham, Mrs., her “ Historical Conversa- 
tions for Young Persons,” noticed, 375 

Marriages, 133, 269, 405, 543 

Marryat, Capt., his * Ja; het in Search of a 
Father.” “ The Pirate and the Three 
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Martial in London, 184, 334, 493 
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known dramatist, 363) his kindness to 
Winter, 368 

Mezzotinto, discovery of the art of engraving 
in, 518 

Mildred Pemberton, by L. E. L., 309 

Milton, select prose works of, noticed, 509 

Mineral, new, discovered, 117 

Monthly Commentary, 99 

- Digest, 128, 260, 395, 533 
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ander, 117 
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Morrison, John, his tragedy of “ Ella,” 104 

Mortality, bills of, 247, 383 

Mudie, Robert, his work, “ The Heavens, 
the Earth, the Sea, the Air,” 369 
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Navy Estimates, 522 

Netherlands, trade of the, 384 
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of, 460; tyranny in, 462 
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Nichol, Robert, Poems and Lyrics by, 104 
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Pakenham, Admiral Sir Thomas, biogra- 
phical account of, 404 
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The Victor’s Bridal, by Charles Swain, 
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Dribble,” by, 494 
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Portugal, state of affairs in, 129, 265 

Post-horse Duties, 249 

Postmen and their grievances, 95 

Potatoe, on the degeneracy of the, 123 

Power, Mr., his Impressions of America, no- 
ticed, 508 

Prayer, the, 500 

Prece , ts and Practice, by Theodore Hook, 
L Sq, * The Widow 8 Dog, * 60; “ The 
Man and his Master,” 153 

Prout, Father, notice of the Reliques of, 510 

Provincial Occurrences, 133, 270, 406, 543 

Provost of Bruges, the, noticed, 372 

Punishments, military, inquiry into, 136 


Ragg. Mr., his “ Martyr of Verulam,” no- 
ticed, 241 

Rail-roads, Political Economy of, noticed, 
511 

Records of a London Clergyman, noticed, 
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Stage Veteran, 363 

Revenge of the Signor Basil, the, 40, 204 

Revenue, increase im the, 260 

Rienzi, by F. L. Bulwer, Esq., noticed, 51 

Ritchie, L., his “ Last Words to uching the 
Barbarians of the North,” 164 

Romance of Law, the, 425 

Royal Institution, proceedings of the, 521 

Rural Economy, 122, 255, 391, 528 


Sabbath Morning, by the author of * Corn- 
Law Rhymes,” 16 

St. Petersburg, population, &c. of, 117 

Schwenck’s German Dictionary, noticed, 99 

Scotland, cotton trade of, 407 

Scott, Sir Walter, reviewed by himself, 79 

Self-Condemned, the, noticed, 236 

Serapis, the Dream in the Temple of, 30 

Shak. reare, knowledge of, among actors, 366 

Sheriffs for 1836, 408 

Sinclair, Sir John, particulars respecting, 268 








Sir Hurry Skurry, by the author of “ Paul 
Pry,” 344 

Societies, proceedings of, 112, 246, 380, $21 

Somersetshire Agricultural Society, transac- 
tions of the, 271 

Sonnets, English, a collection of, noticed, 505 

Spain, trade with, 116 ; accounts from, 129, 
540 ; English aid to, 522 

Squire Dribble, by the Author of “ Paul 
bye 494 

Stage Veteran, records of a, 363 

Stanmore, discovery of gold coin at, 543 

Steam boiler explosions, prevention of, 125 

Stowel, Lord, biographical particulars of, 404 

Styles’ Poems, noticed, 373 

Suett and Wewitzer’s Hoax, 365 

Swain, Charles, ** The Victor’s Bridal,” by 
350 ‘ 

Swan River, accounts from, 128 
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Taste, 16 

Taxes on Necessaries versvs Taxes on 
Koowledge, 487 

Theatres, spirit licenses to, 363 - destruction 
of, 367 

Timber trade, report of the committee on 
the, 523 

Tin Trumpet, the, noticed, 37. 

Todd's Cyclopedia of re had and Physio- 
logy, noticed, 372 

Troitsa, Pilgrims to, 172 

Trollope, Mrs., her ‘* Paris and the Paris- 
ians,’” noticed, 239 

Twiss’s Epitome of Niebuhr’s History of 
Rome, reviewed, 505 


United States, the President's Message to 
the Congress of the, 262; accounts from 
the, 403 

Useful Arts, 124, 256, 392, 529 


Van Diemen’s Land, accounts from, 128 
Varieties, British, £14, 247, 383, 523 
——_—., Foreign, 116, 249, 384, 524 
Vase, the Waterloo, description of, 114 
Venus of Canuva, the, 455 


Wales, Banking Company of, 406 

Washington, General, Lile of, ne ‘iced, 237 

West Indies, state of affairs in the, 559 

What is Phrenology ? 240 
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Signor Basil,” af 40, 204; his * Pencil- 
lings by the Way,” reviewed, 98 ; “ Larks 
in Vacation,” by, 468 

Wolfe, General, monument to, 114 

Wortley, Lady kK. S., her “ Travelling 
Sketches in Khyme,” noticed, 104 
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